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THE OUTLOOK. 


i ts plan of campaign for the eight-hour move- 
ment which was outlined by the Federation of 
Labor nearly two years ago has been carried out 
to the letter during the last week. All over the 
country the wage-earners were, for the first time, 
united. Whatever may have been their ideas 
as to the ultimate steps by which their eman- 
cipation was to be reached, they were every- 
_ where convinced that the shortening of hours con- 
stituted the first step toward that goal. In com- 
pliance with the recommendation of the labor 
leaders, the strike fever which a week ago threat- 
ened to break out was allayed, and the demand for 
eight hours was generally confined to the building 
trades, and especially to the carpenters. The 
various labor organizations forgot their mutual 
jealousies and joined in the carrying out the pro- 
gramme of the American Federation. The proces- 
_ sions of May Day were hardly so great as was an- 
ticipated, except in Chicago. There thirty thou- 
sand men were in line. Nearly half of these have 
already secured the eight-hour day. So great 
was the public confidence in the good sense of the 
trade-unions that only twenty policemen were de- 
tailed to keep order, and the twenty were sufficient. 
In some cities the demand made by the carpenters 
was for nine hours instead of eight. This was the 
case in Philadelphia and in many places in the 
South where very long hours are now the rule. In 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the men were ready to 
accept eight hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, but 
in general an advance in the hourly wages was 
demanded such as would make the new pay 
equivalent in amount to the old. The success 
of the strike has been entirely without parallel 
in this country. In Chicago the new Boss 
Carpenters’ Association, which was formed of 
,contractors who were ready to recognize the 
trade-unions, agreed to leave the whole dispute to 
arbitration. This proposition was satisfactory to 
the men, and it is likely that in a few days every- 
thing will beadjusted. ‘The employees in the plan- 
ing mills in Chicago, who number nearly four 
thousand, have resumed work with the eight-hour 
day. In Boston ninety per cent. of the contractors 
yielded almost at once to the terms asked by the 
men. The same is true in New York and in 
Brooklyn. Inasmuch as the number of carpenters 
in the country, according to the last census, was 
three hundred and seventy-three thousand, the adop- 
tion of the “ normal working day ” by this vast body 
will make its introduction vastly easier in all the 
allied trades. If it be true that, year in and year 
out,a man can do as much hard work of good 
- quality in eight hours as in ten, and be physically, 
mentally, and morally the stronger man, instead of 
the weaker man, by reason of his work, then we 
have here the promise that, without loss to employ- 
ers or to the public, the workingmen of this country 
will, in a few years, have a working day which 
shall give them both time and strength for family 
life, for social life, for intellectual life, and for 
moral life. 


* * 


* 
_ As we anticipated, the first of May passed off 
quietly in the large European cities. There were 
demonstrations of workingmen in the way of pro- 


cessions and public meetings wherever such expres- 
sions of opinion were permitted. Where they were 
forbidden, the workingmen met in restaurants or on 
publie grounds, and by their numbers attested their 
interest in the eight-hour movement. So far as we 
can judge, there was almost no disorder directly 
traceable to workingmen in any of the cities. In 
Vienna, where serious trouble was anticipated, there 
were thousands of people in the streets, but no dis- 
order of any kind. In Paris the city was for the 
most part as quiet as on any other day, the only 
disturbance coming late in the evening on the Place 
de la Concorde, where the police came in collision 
with a body of paraders, and many arrests were 
made. In Berlin most of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments went on with their work as usual, and the 
comparatively few workingmen who turned out in 
procession were so orderly that the police were not 
called upon to interfere in any way. Throughout 
Spain the May Day demonstrations were peaceable 
and largely participated in. In London the demon- 
stration was a very small affair, the real parade of 
the workingmen having been postponed until Sun- 
day, when the English capital was the scene of a 
vast demonstration on the part of many trades. 
The meeting in Hyde Park is said to have sur- 
passed in numbers and enthusiasm any gathering of 
the working classes since 1866. It is estimated 
that the number of men who marched along the 
Embankment and to Hyde Park was not less than 
150,000, while the gathering in the Park itself is 
reported to have been at least half a million strong. 
Perfect order prevailed throughout the day. 


* * 


The general result of the demonstrations abroad 
on the first of May cannot but be favorable to 
the eight-hour movement, because they prove 
the self-control and conservative instincts of the 
real workingmen, no less than their earnestness 
and seriousness of purpose. It was slown in 
Vienna, where a hundred strikes are in progress, 
and in London, where there is a vast popula- 
tion of working people, that great demonstrations 
could be made without the slightest call for the 
interference of the police. This orderliness and 
self-control will go far to secure popular support for 
the eight-hour movement, while the very largeness 
of the attempt to bring about a world-wide demon- 
stration will give workingmen a sober sense of 
power and of responsibility. The Socialists must be 
carefully distinguished from the workingmen. If 
there had been an outbreak in Paris, the Socialists 
and not the workingmen would have been responsi- 
ble. In the nature of things it is almost impossible 
for the workingmen, who are anxious to carry on a 
perfectly legitimate agitation within the limits of 
law, to keep entirely apart from the Socialists, who 
are continually taking advantage of labor move- 
ments to forward their own interests. There is no 
doubt that serious disturbances were a part of the 
Socialistic programme in Paris, and that France has 
to thank the Minister of the Interior, M. Constans, 
for the general orderliness of the day. M. Constans 
had made, as we reported last week, very extensive 
preparations for possible outbreaks by collecting and 
holding in readiness for instant action a very large 
body of troops in Paris. On Thursday he made a 
very strong and timely declaration of his intentions. 
He declared that the repression of disorder is an act 
of government, that the threatened demonstrations 
were not the work of artisans but of Socialists, and 
that “the contrivers of these intended riots were 
ready to fling real workingmen under the horse of 
the first sham Caesar who starts up.” This sharp 
discrimination between the working classes and the 
disorderly element always present in Paris shows 


M. Constans’s sound judgment, while his prompt and 
vigorous action gives to France a new sense of the 
strength and vigor of the Republic. 


Mr. T. V. Powderly publishes in the New York 
“ Tribune ” a letter on the evils of unrestricted immi- 
gration. The incoming of ignorant immigrants, he 
declares, is beginning to drive out a better class. 
Immigration is producing emigration. “ Within the 
last three days I have learned of a scheme by which 
some 200 citizens of the United States are to secure 
homes in Australia.” He is authority also for the 
statement that “ assisted immigration” is not due 
alone to European Governments. “ One steamship 
company, the Inman, has 3,500 agents in Europe, 
and the other lines are equipped in proportion ;” and 
these agents, whose pay depends upon their com- 
missions, are not very particular as to the class of 
immigrants they secure; a criminal who pays his 
passage is as good an immigrant in their eyes as 
the honest and self-supporting citizen. Mr. Pow- 
derly’s suggestions for prevention, or at least cur- 
tailment, of the evil hardly appear to us adequate. 
He would not allow more than 2,000 immigrants to 
land in any one week ; would inform them on land- 
ing that they must within five years be able to read 
English, and be prepared to take out full citizenship 
papers ; and would have immigrant inspectors on 
board every steamer conveying steerage passengers, 
to mingle with the immigrants and acquaint him- 
self respecting their character and prospects. The 
latter suggestion seems to us both feasible and 
valuable. But, conceding that unrestricted immi- 
gration is an evil, we must take more vigorous 
measures to restrict it than those which Mr. 
Powderly suggests. 


* * 


The Supreme Court last week rendered a de- 
cision which denies to any State the power to 
restrict the importation of intoxicating liquor, or 
its sale after importation in the “ original packages.” 
A generation ago a similar case came before the 
Federal Court, in which the defendant had been 
fined for selling in New Hampshire, without license, 
a barrel of gin which he had imported from Massa- 
chusetts. The decision in this earlier case was that 
the State had the right to impose such restrictions 
upon the sale of liquor for the protection of its 
inhabitants. In the case decided last week this 
earlier decision was overthrown. The Court held 
that one of the chief reasons for the adoption of 
the National Constitution was to prevent the 
several States from restricting inter-State com- 
merce, and that the power to regulate inter-State 
commerce must of necessity be given exclusively to 
Congress. This exclusive power of Congress over 
inter-State commerce “ cannot,” says the decision, 
“be stopped at the external boundary of the State, 
but must enter its interior, and must be capable of 
authorizing the disposition of those articles which 
it introduces, so that they may be commingled with 
the common mass of property within the territory 
entered.” The State may prevent the importation 
of articles like nitro-glycerine, or infected goods, 
which are not properly the subjects of inter-State 
commerce at all, but it cannot in any way restrict 
the importation of alcoholic liquors, unless Congress 
by distinct legislation authorizes it to do so. Frem 
this decision of the majority of the Court, Justices 
Gray, Harlan, and Brewer dissent. These judges 
hold that the Iowa laws in question “are not aimed 
at inter-State commerce, have no relation to the 
removal of goods from one State to another, but 
operate only on intoxicating liquors within the terri- 
torial limits of the State. . . . They affect com- 
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merce much more remotely and indirectly than laws 
authorizing the erection of dams or bridges across 
navigable waters, or than quarantine laws which 
operate directly upon all ships and merchandise 
coming into the ports of the State... . If the 
_ statutes of a State restricting or prohibiting the 
' sale of intoxicating liquors within its territory are 
to be held inoperative as applied to liquors from 
another State and sold by the importer in what are 
called original packages, the consequence must be 
that an inhabitant of any State may, under the 
pretext of inter-State commerce, and without license 
or supervision of any public authority, sell intoxi- 
cating liquors of whatever description, in cases or 
keys, or even in single bottles or flasks, despite any 
legislation of those States on the subject.” 
* * 
¥ 

The immediate effect of this decision is seriously 
to interfere with, if not absolutely to put an end to, 
State prohibition. It is tolerably clear that if men 
in Kansas can buy liquor in bottles and sell it in 
spite of a State law prohibiting such a sale, prohi- 
bition in Kansas can go no further than to prevent 
sale by the glass. It may still close the bar, but it 
cannot interfere with the grocery or the drug store. 
We are not by any means sure that the very best 
form of prohibition would not be one which should 
prohibit all sale except in the bottle, and which 
would thus put an end to the bar, to treating and 
to standing-up drinking, which certainly produces 
the most evident, if not the worst, evils produced 
by liquor drinking. A more far-reaching effect 
of this decision may be to give a standing to 
the prohibitory party as a National organization. 
Hitherto temperance men who have favored strin- 
gent anti-liquor legislation have yet equally strenu- 
ously opposed the prohibitory party, because they 
have maintained a doctrine of local option—that 
is, the right of each locality to regulate the sale of 
liquor for itself. We have ourselves been of this 
inclination, and our opinion may, therefore, be at 
least regarded as disinterested. ‘This decision com- 
pels every one to recognize that prohibition is a 
National issue. It transfers the regulation of the 
liquor traffic from the individual States to Congress, 
and at least makes it necessary that the National 
Government should prohibit the importation of 
liquor into any State except as subject to the condi- 
tions of the local legislation of that State, if that 
local legislation is to have any effect in prohibit- 
ing the liquor traflic. 


* 


On Wednesday of last week the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 183 to 71, passed the 
Morrill Service Pension bill as a substitute for the 
Dependent Pension bill which came from the 
Senate. This measure grants to every soldier, on 
reaching the age of sixty years, a pension of 38 a 
month. Of these who voted against it, less than a 
dozen were from the Northern States. ‘The Demo- 
crats who objected to the extravagance of this bill 
proposed as a substitute a measure which graded 
the amount of the pension according to the amount 
of service rendered. To the soldiers who had 
served three years it gave a pension of $11 per 
month ; to those who served but one, a pension of 
$3.65 per month ; and to those who barely enlisted, 
amounts less in proportion to the period of their 
enlistment. ‘Though more liberal to the veterans 
who served through the war, this measure would 
have been far more economical to the country at 
large. The number of enlistments during the 
last year of the war was nine hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand. These enlistments were 
made at a time when a bounty of from three 
to four hundred dollars was offered by the 
National Government, and a like amount by the 
State and local governments. That these latest 
volunteers should now receive the same pension as 
those who served through the war, often without 
bounty, is not in accordance with the principle 
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supposed to underlie a service pension—which is 
that men should now be paid adequately for serv- 
ices which were underpaid at the time they were 
rendered. The immediate cost of this pension bill 
will be about forty million dollars a year, but this 
amount will increase as the mass of soldiers reach 
sixty years of age. The average age of the Grand 
Army to-day is fifty-two years. It is caleulated that 
four hundred and forty thousand of them are over 
sixty. Secretary Windom has sent to Speaker 
Reed an estimate as to the amount required by the 
various pension projects before Congress. To give 
a service pension to every survivor of the late war 
not now on the roll would cost eighty-three million 
dollars; seven millions would be required to in- 
crease all pensions now on the roll to eight dollars 
a month; ten millions would be required for the 
widows of deceased soldiers—a total annual ex- 
penditure of one hundred million dollars. It seems 
possible that the Senate will not accept the measure 
which has passed the House. 


* * 
* 


The Senate Anti-Trust bill has passed the House 
of Representatives with but one dissenting vote. It 
of course deals only with trusts in articles which 
are the subject of inter-State commerce. It de- 
clares every contract or combination in restraint of 
trade among the several States to be illegal, and sub- 
jects every participant in such contract or com- 
bination to a fine not exceeding five thousand dol- 
lars or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
both punishments in the discretion of the court. 
Any property owned under any such contract or by 
any such combination, which is in the course of 
transportation from one State to another, shall be 
forfeited to the United States, and may be seized 
and condemned in the same way as property im- 
ported into the United States contrary tolaw. The 
act further awards to any person who is injured by 
any such combination exemplary damages amount- 
ing to threefold the loss he had sustained. In the 
House this act was amended by the addition of a 
clause making unlawful any agreement to prevent 
competition in the selling price of an article trans- 
ported from one State to another. As this amend- 
ment was simply explanatory of a principle which 
was thought to be embedied in the original act, 
there is little doubt that the Senate will accept 
it. 


* 
* 


A great opportunity is just now before the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Indian Affairs. 
They are considering the Indian appropriation bill, 
and have before them especially the urgent re- 
quest of General Morgan, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, for an increase in the amount allowed 
for Indian schools. Thesum asked for is $800,000 
more than was appropriated last year. This is 
$600,000 less than the Commissioner estimated in 
his supplemental report, and is that much less than 
should be voted. ‘The larger sum is needed. The 
smaller certainly should not be refused. For the 
first time in the history of our dealings with the 
Indians a consistent, comprehensive scheme for the 
education of their rising generation has been laid 
before Congress and the country, with a full esti- 
mate of its cost. The scheme is entirely practicable, 


economical, and just, and has met with well-nigh 


universal acceptance by all classes of intelligent 
citizens. It only remains for Congress to make the 
necessary appropriations to carry it into successful 
operation. The Indian schovls have never received 
such careful attention as during the past year, and 
have never been in such a good condition as at 
present. With no new schools, and with the rav- 
ages of “la grippe”’ interfering, the average at- 
tendance has been more than one thousand greater 
during the quarter ending March 31, 1890, than 
during the corresponding quarter of 1889. The 
desire for education among the Indians is rapidly 
increasing, and should be fostered. Every consider- 
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ation of justice, patriotism, philanthropy, and good 
sense demands the enlargement of the humane 
work. We know the sifpposed urgency of legisla- 
tion that calls for larger expenditures and smaller 
revenues, and we know that the party in power will 
be held to a strict accountability for extravagance, 
yet we say emphatically that the best public senti- 
ment of the country, without regard to parties, is 
strongly in favor of a liberal increase of appropria- 
tions for Indian education. The House Committee 
on Indian Affairs can do no more popular act than 
to respond to this sentiment by voting the very 
modest increase asked by the Commissioner. 


Mayor Grant, of this city, bids fair to revive and 
continue the ancient tradition of Tammany corrup- 
tion and mismanagement. Unless he is able to 
extricate himself from the position in which the 
evidence before the Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee has placed him, he owes it to the city to resign, 
and, if he fails to take this step, the city owes it to 
itself to remove him by legal processes. Last week, 
McCann, a brother-in-law of Croker, and intimate 
with Tammany men, a witness before the Commit- 
tee, told in great detail and with many confirmatory 
circumstances a story to the effect that, in order to 
obtain the office of Sheriff, Mayor Grant agreed to 
divide its proceeds with Croker, the head and front 
of the Tammany organization, and that in carrying 
out that bargain he handed over to Croker’s little 
daughter $25,000, in envelopes containing $5,000 
each; that with this money Croker paid off a 
mortgage on his house, and that these facts came to 
the witness from Mrs. Croker. Mayor Grant, being 
put upon the stand, denies that he gave the child 
$25,000, but admits that he gave it $10,000 in two 
sums of $5,000, handed in envelopes as described 
by McCann. He denies that he made any bargain 
with Croker, and says that he gave the money to 
the child, then less than three years old, because he 
was her godfather and wished to make suitable 
presents. Why he should have placed in the hands 
of a child of leas than three, ten thousand dollars in 
cash he does not attempt to explain. It does not 
seem to have occurred to him that there was any- 
thing remarkable in the transaction, or that most 
men, if they wished to do so unusual a thing, would 
have handed the money to the child's parents, or 
invested it in trust. These are the two stories, and, 
although McCann is said to be a witness whose word 
is not above suspicion, it must be conceded even by 
Mayor Grant’s friends that his confessions go very 
far to corroborate the essential facts in McCann's 
stories. Croker, who is in Europe, telegraphs a 
denial of any bargain with Mayor Grant, but con- 
fesses that Mayor Grant was in the habit of making 
presents to his child. As it now stands, Mayor 
Grant is under an impeachment so serious that he 
cannot afford to stop short of a thorough clearing up 
of the whole matter; nor ought the people of New 
York allow the investigation to stop until all the 
transactions connected with the strange affair are 
fully brought to light. 


* * 


Governor Hill, with his approval of the Ballot 
Reform bill, which has finally passed the New York 
Legislature, files a memorandum in which he mod- 
estly claims the credit for securing at last for the 
State what he declares is not the Australian system, 
but might more properly be styled the “ American 
Reform Election System.” We have watched the 
conflict between the Governor and the reformers 
with interest, and have reported its phases from 
time to time, and we are not able to agree with the 
Governor in his estimate of his own share in con- 
tributing to the final result. Indeed, his memoran- 
dum strikes us as being what the college boys call 
“cheeky.” The system provided by the bill also 
appears to us needlessly cumbersome, and, we have 
no doubt, will be modified in the future; in our 
judgment the sooner the better. Tunis system is, in 
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brief, as follows: A private booth in which the 
voter must prepare his ballot in secret; the print- 
ing of all ballots at public expense ; the exclusion of 
all ballots not thus prepared at public expense ; the 
printing of each set of nominations on aseparate bal- 
lot and one additional ballot on which only the names 
of the offices to be filled are to be printed, the 
places for candidates being left vacant; a new 
species of ballot known as a paster ballot, gummed 
upon the back, containing, as we understand it, the 
names of all candidates put in nomination and avail- 
able by the voter who wishes to “seratch.” The 
voter enters the private booth with all these ballots 
in his hands ; as he goes out he gives them all to 
the ballot clerk, one to be voted, the others to be 
_ put in a box kept for that purpose, and at the close 

of the election to be destroyed. It will be seen that 
this system provides what the ballot reformers of 
both parties have considered indispensable—a 
secret vote, an exclusively official ballot, all ballot 
printing at public expense, and, we should add, the 
exclusion of all ballot-peddlers and hangers-on in 
the immediate vicinity of the polls. 


The New York Assembly has with suspicious 
haste passed a law abolishing capital punishment. 
This law has been enacted without preceding public 
discussion in the newspapers and without any seri- 
ous debate in the Assembly itself, and the measure 
is now before the Senate, through which an attempt 
was made to rush it without even reference to a 
committee. The circumstances attending the intro- 
duction and pushing of this bill are the more sus- 
picious because contemporaneous with a new move- 
ment for further delay in the case of the murderer 
Kemmler, who had been sentenced to death and 
who was to have been executed by electricity. The 
argument that death by electricity was a cruel and 
unusual punishment prohibited by the Constitution 
had been passed on adversely by one court after 
another, and, as it was supposed, finally decided by 
the Court of Appeals. But just before the execu- 
tion is to take place, a new lawyer appears upon 
the scene and obtains a writ of habeas corpus from 
the United States District Court. This operates, of 
course, as a stay of proceedings. The ground of 
his application is that execution by electricity is 
inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting cruel and unusual punishments. 
We are not ourselves in favor of capital punishment 
in any highly organized community such as that of 
the Empire State. Something better can be done, 
we think, with a wicked manthan to kill him. But 
to abolish capital punishment without even debating 
the question, and under circumstances which give 
rise to the suspicion that it is done to prevent a new 
method of executing the death penalty which the 
courts have been in vain asked to prevent, appears 
to us—to speak mildly—exceedingly undesirable. 


* * 
* 


It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers 
that The Christian Union is very loth ever to sit in 
criticism upon a judicial decision. We hold it as a 
broad and general principle that it is more impor- 
tant to maintain the highest respect for the judi- 
ciary than to secure @ wise jadgment im any par 
ticular case ; and as the judgments of our courts are 
ordinarily expert judgments, we are unwilling-on that 
account also to seem to judgethem. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to all rules, and the extraordinary 
decision of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, exclud- 
ing the Bible from the publie schools as a sectarian 
book, appears to us to constitute such an exception. 
We have already commented on this decision as it 
reached us in fragmentary reports through the 
secular press. We now present to our readers a 
very careful and thorough consideration of it from 
the pen of Professor J. J. Blaisdell, of Beloit Col- 
lege. He has examined the opinions of the Court 
in detail. We need hardly do more than say that 
we are thoroughly in accord with the conclusions 
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which Professor Blaisdell has here presented, and 
that we agree with him in thinking that the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in this case will break down 
of its own weight. It is impossible to conceive that 
the framers of the Constitution of Wisconsin, who 
themselves opened their convention with devotional 
exercises, meant to prohibit the use in schools of 
any literature calculated to develop sentiments of 
reverence and awe. It is, indeed, psychologically 
impossible to teach either history or literature in 
any large way without developing more or less 
fundamental religious sentiments, and if the Bible 
is to be excluded from the schools because it has 
this tendency, all the best and noblest literature of 
the world must go out of the same door. If our 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, or Agnostic brethren 
object to the opening of schools with acts of wor- 
ship, such acts of worship should, in our judgment, 
be discontinued. It is not the business of the 
State to conduct public worship against the objec- 
tion of any considerable proportion of taxpayers. 
But the ase of the Bible as history and literature is 
no more sectarian than the use of Xenophon or 
Homer, and to construe the Constitution as prohib- 
iting any exercise which addresses itself to the moral 
and the spiritual nature is to give it a construction 
which, if constitutionally carried out, would practi- 
cally put an end to all public education. 
* * 

The Emperor of Germany is reminding the 
officers of the army, in a way which greatly disturbs 
their comfort, that new brooms sweep clean. There 
is no body of men in the world more thoroughly 
under the control of cast-iron traditions than the 
German officers. One has only to see them to be 
conscious of the caste feeling which dominates 
them. The Emperor, anxious to complete the 
organization of the recent large additions to the 
strength of the army, finds himself in want of 
officers, and declares that this deficiency is due to 
the exclusiveness which reigns in military circles. 
There is an unwritten law by the terms of which no 
man can secure advancement in the German army 
who does not bring to the service noble blood, private 
means, or an academic record. Young men of middle- 
class families who do not possess either of these 
requisites find the way effectually barred against 
them. The Emperor, in a recent reseript, declares 
that hereafter nobility will be disregarded, and a 
private income of $150 a year will be considered 
sufficient for candidates, and he invokes all officers 
of the army to set the example of abstention from 
luxury and the illustration of a spirit of self-sacrifice. 
They are hereafter to put duty first and enjoyment 
afterward, and the Emperor proposes to form his 
opinion of officers in large measure from the 
simplicity of their style of living. This reseript has 
excited great indignation, and no less than four 
officers of distinction have already resigned rather 
than submit to its requirements. What the Emperor 
loses, however, in popularity with the military caste 
he will undoubtediy regain in popularity with the 
middle classes. ‘he exhortation to simplicity of 
life is thoroughly in accord with Prussian traditions, 
while the abolition of the test of nobility is thorough- 


ly in accord with sound military organization. 


* * 
* 


The finances of Italy, which have long been in 
a bad way, seem to be approaching some kind of a 
crisis. ‘Taxes are very heavy, and the burdens on 
all classes are becoming intolerable, while the recent 
attempts to strengthen the army in order to put 
Italy on a respectable footing with the great Powers 
with which she is now associated has still further 
inereased those burdens. The municipality of 
Rome is already bankrupt, having expended vast 
sums in local improvements, to say nothing of all 
kinds of extravagances charged against it by com- 
mon report. The Italian Government not long ago, 
for ithe purpose of helping the city out of its pres- 
ent difficulties, offered to guarantee a loan of 
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$30,000,000, but it was found on investigation that 
this aid was so inadequate that it would be worse 
than useless. A thorough inquiry into the financial 
condition of the city followed, but the results have 
been so carefully shrouded in secrecy that it is gen- 
erally believed that the situation is even worse than 
was anticipated, and that the Government dreads to 
let the extent of the disaster be known. In all 
probability the Government, which has its own em- 
barrassments, will be obliged to let the city do the 
best it can with its creditors. A serious financial 
panic involving many interests and institutions is 
greatly feared in Italy. 
* * 

Mr. Benjamin F. Butler has been making a 
speech with some statistics which may be character- 
ized as “startling if true.” He avers that the farm 
mortgages in the Western States aggregate three 
billions and a half dollars, at a rate of interest aver- 
aging from seven to nine per cent.,or nearly a 
quarter more than the whole National debt of the 
country in 1865. His statisties have been vigor- 
ously attacked as absurd, and in the report before 
us he gives no authority for his statements. The 
Boston “ Herald”’ thinks one billion and a half is 
an outside estimate of the amount invested in West- 
ern farm mortgages. Upon the question at issue 
between these two authorities we wait for further 
light, with the presumption in our own mind 
against the larger figures. Whichever authority 
may be correct as to the amount invested, there is, 
we suppose, no question as to the rate of interest 
paid, and neither is there any that in the long run 
no farm can stand from seven to nine per cent. in- 
terest, and that the result is an agricultural distress 
in the West coming to be more serious than the 
artisan discontent in the manufacturing classes of 
the East. A farm that is covered by a mortgage 
which pays an interest of from seven to nine per 
cent. is really owned by the mortgagee, not by the 
farmer. In such a case we have really tenant farm- 
ing and absentee landlords. 


* 


CONGRESSIONAL bill to prevent 
gerrymandering has been reported to the House 
from the Committee on Elections. Mr. McComas, 
of Maryland, is the author. It deprives the States 
of the power of redistricting, giving it to Congress, 
and providing that districts so established shall be 
permanent for ten years. The principal objection 
made to the measure is that Congress might be as 
prone to “gerrymander” as the States. The 
Senate has passed the Customs Administrative bill, 
many amendments having been rejected. The 
general object of the bill is to prevent under-valua- 
tion, and the restrictions on importers are so in- 
tricate and harsh that, as one merchant said, “it 
seems almost as if commerce were to be made a 
crime.” We comment elsewhere on the defeat of 


the International Copyright Bill ; the vote was 98 to 


126. A bill has been reported in the House to 
prevent discrimination on the trunk line railways 
against live cattle ; the wrong consists in allowing no 
mileage to improved live-cattle cars, such as is given 
to refrigerator cars. The House passed on 
Wednesday the bill classifying for tariff purposes 
as woolen cloths all imports of worsted cloth under 
whatever name; the Speaker counted a quorum, 
the Democrats refusing to vote. The Senate 
has passed, by a strict party vote, the Land Forfeit- 
ure bill. It forfeits to the United States all lands 
heretofore granted to any State or to any corpora- 
tion to aid in the construction of a railroad opposite 
to and co-terminous with the portion of any such 
railroad not.now completed and in operation, for 
the construction or benefit of which lands have here- 
tofore been granted. The President has vetoed 
the bill to authorize the construction of an addition 
to the public building. at Dallas, Texas, on the 
ground of its being extravagant. 
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GENERAL News.—Senator James B. Beck, of 
Kentucky, who died very suddenly on Saturday 
afternoon, was one of the ablest of the leaders 
on the Democratic side. He was aggressive, sturdy, 
and of high principle. He had served four Con- 
gressional terms before his election to the Senate 
in 1875. Senator Beck was specially interested in 
the tariff and currency questions, being one of the 
strongest advocates of tariff reform. His death 
occurred in the Baltimore & Potomac Railway 
station, near the spot where President Garfield was 
shot. Boulangism was overwhelmingly defeated 
in the supplementary municipal election in Paris 
on Sunday; only two Boulangists were elected out 
of fifty-eight who stood as candidates in both the 
primary and supplementary elections. The Irish 
Land Purchase bill has advanced to a second read- 
ing in the House of Commons. Formal treaties 
have been made by representatives of Great Britain 
with Mwanga, King of Uganda in Africa, by which 
the English influence is to be predominant in that 
land. Ground has been broken for the Washing- 
ton Memorial Arch in this city. A revolution 
has broken out in Paraguay. 


DISHONEST AND DEMORALIZING. 


figs: defeat of the Copyright bill in the House of 
Representatives on Friday, by a vote of 126 to 
96, is profoundly discouraging. And it is peculiarly 
discouraging because the action of the majority seems 
to have been based on a misconception which could 
have arisen only from ignorance of the subject. 
When Mr. Bland characterized the bill as “a 
scheme for monopoly,” and Mr. Mills declared that 
“it would arrest the wheels of civilization and stop 
the education of the masses,” both these gentlemen 
were guilty either of flagrant demagogism or of 
conspicuous ignerance of the real character of the 
measure. ‘he monopoly fallacy and the fallacy 
that the extension of copyright to foreign authors 
’ would make books dear have been exposed again and 
again. ‘The only kind of monopoly which copy” 
right would foster would be the monopoly of 
the owner of his property; the monopoly of the 
man who has a right to preserve the contents of 
his pocket from the hands of the thief. This 
action of Congress must not go without indig- 
nant protest from all those who care for American 
honor. While all manner of schemes involving 
personal profit or the advancement of various in- 
terests get all the time they want before the House, 
the copyright question, which has no political bear- 
ings, but which involves a principle, was given three 
hours’ time. The copyright question is a question of 
supreme importance, because it involves the National 
honesty. Let one fact be kept constantly before 
the minds of the people: so long as the present 
state of affairs continues, we shall be guilty of ap- 
propriating private property without compensation 
totheowner. We stand before the world guilty of a 
continuous and deliberate policy of dishonesty. Let 
us not hide this fact from ourselves. Honesty is 
the fundamental principle in the copyright question, 
and until it is recognized and established that this 
Nation is to deal honestly with foreign authors we 
shall have no defense against the just criticism and 
indignation of other civilized countries. The op- 
position seems to have come largely from the 
West and the South, but we do not believe 
that if the people of the West and the South 
understood the question there would be any delay 
in popular recognition of the rights of the foreign 
authors. The friends of copyright, sorely dis- 
couraged as they are by this result, must not pause 
for an instant in the work of redeeming the National 
honor by awakening the National conscience. A 
campaign of education is the first and supreme 
duty laid upon them. 

The Christian Union has always based its cham- 
pionship of copyright on the fundamental principle 
aptly expressed by Mr. Lowell when he said, 
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“There is one thing better than a cheap book, 
and that is a book honestly come by.” We do not 
propose to shift the discussion from this ground, 
or to drop it until the present wrong to foreign 
writers is remedied. But it is well to remind 
those gentlemen who are opposing copyright on the 
ground that it is a “monopoly,” or that it would 
interfere with “the education of the masses,” that 
there are other arguments in favor of copyright 
which have not, probably, sufficiently oecapied their 
attention. It has been probably overlooked by Mr. 
Bland and Mr. Mills, solicitous as they are to pro- 
tect American interests, that the promiscuous re- 
printing of foreign books without any payment to 
their authors has flooded the country with a litera- 
ture thoroughly un-American and thoroughly demor- 
alizing. Our working girls, our factory operatives, 
the young;people of the West and the South, as well 
as of the East, are being brought up on cheap and 
sentimental stories of foreign life; their minds are 
being filled, not with sturdy American ideals, but 
with the ideals of what Mr. Bland would probably 
call an “ effete civilization ;”’ they are getting their 
manners from England and their morals from 
France. If there is anything American which should 
be carefully protected, it is the young American 
mind at the time when it is forming its ideas of life 
and receiving those impressions which are to shape 
character. By our determination to steal the books 


of France and England without compensation we are 


feeding the young and sensitive American mind, not 
with the food which will develop a sturdy repub- 
licanism, but with “the false and sickly ideals of a 
decaying society.” Weare making it tenfold easier 
to read Ouida and Zola in this country than Lowell 
or Emerson, and we are, therefore, inviting Ouida 
and Zola to form our tastes and fix the standard of 
our morals. We do not base the argument for 
justice to the foreign writer on this ground, but we 
submit to the gentlemen who are so profoundly in- 
terested in what they are pleased to call the edu- 
cation of the masses that they would do well to 
make a more thorough study of the subject. In 
the meantime, let every voter who has the interests 
of his country at heart, and to whom it is a matter 
of vital concern that America should be honest as 
well as rich, bring his personal influence to bear in 
the education of the National conscience on the 
question of fair and honorable dealing with foreign 
writers. 


SOCIALISM AND THE CLERGY. 


HAT should be the position of the clergy 
toward Socialism ? 

Socialism can no longer be regarded with indif- 
ference asa passing fashion. He is strangely blind 
to the signs of the times who does not see in it a 
deep movement of thought and life—for good or for 
evil. A movement which has attained such propor- 
tions and awakened such interest that a novel whose 
chief charm is its socialistic air-castle is rapidly 
reaching a circulation paralleled only by that of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” which has societies among 
cultured and Christian people numbered by the 
hundreds all over the country; which receives 
recognition—we do not say approval—as an im- 
portant factor in modern life from bishops in the 


Episcopal Church, cardinals in the Roman Cath- 


olic Church, the Pope of Rome, and the Emperor 
of Germany, cannot be disregarded as a mere pass- 
ingeddy. It is one of the currents of the nineteenth 
century. One may approve and help to direct it» 
he may disapprove and endeavor to thwart it, or 
he may partially approve and partially disapprove, 
and endeavor to disentangle its good from its evil ; 
but, if he is a lover of his kind and of his country, 
the one thing he cannot do is to disregard it. 

What should be the attitude of the Christian 
clergy in their pulpits, and as religious teachers of 
the people, toward this movement ? 

The clergyman may take, as some have taken, a 
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conservative position. He may regard Socialism as 
destructive of the present social order—as in a 
measure it is, avowedly and unconcealedly—and as 
offering nothing better, but rather something worse. 
He may warn his people against Socialism, and 
point them to other remedies for such ills in the 
present state of society as he may be willing and 
able to recognize. This is substantially the attitude 
of the Pope. He warns the Church against Social- 
ism as in its tendency revolutionary, anarchic, 
atheistic. But if the clergyman would do this, he 
must do it intelligently. He cannot dam up the 
rising waters with a sneer. If he would exercise 
any influence over even incipient Socialists, he must 
acquaint himself with Socialism. He must not con- 
found Socialism with Communism, or either of the 
two with Anarchism. He must know the difference 
between State Socialism and Christian Socialism, 
between the Socialism of Karl Marx and that 
of Canon Kingsley. He who cannot speak with- 
out betraying his ignorance would better keep 
silence. 

The clergyman may pursue exactly the opposite 
policy. He may count the Socialistic movement in 
1890 as an equivalent of the anti-slavery movement 
in 1850—a great humanitarian movement, which 
promises the purification and pacification of society, 
and the emancipation of the individual. He may 
seek, in so far as in him lies, to put himself at the 
head and lead it. He may follow the example set 
in different ways by such men as Father McGlynn, 
Hugh O. Pentecost, W. D. P. Bliss, and Father 
Huntington. We do not, by putting these names 
together, mean to imply that they stand for the 
same ideas. On the contrary, Hugh O. Pentecost 
and Father Huntington are ecclesiastically and 
theologically the antipodes of each other, and are 
far from agreed sociologically. But they are agreed 
in this, that they regard Socialism as a forward- 
march movement, not to be ignored, not to be 
thwarted, but to be guided ; as essentially a religious 
movement, therefore to be guided by the religious 
leaders; as a movement which, if it be rightly 
guided, has in it the promise of a higher, because 
of a more Christian, civilization. He who believes 
this will in so far follow the example of these men 
that, in his own place and way, he will help at 
once to promote and to guide the Socialistic move- 
ment to a prosperous consummation. 

The clergyman may, whatever his personal in- 
terest in Socialism, decline to identify, himself either 
with it or with its antagonists. He may regard 
it, as he does the issue between free trade and 
protection, as outside the province of the pulpit. 
He may hold that the work of social, industrial, and 
political reform, belongs to other reformers, and that 
to him, as a clergyman, belongs only the duty of 
developing in the individual a higher spiritual and 
ethical life. From this work of individual reform he 
may refuse to turn aside to take active part in 
social reform. This is probably the attitude, more 
or less carefully considered, of the bulk of Ameri- 
ean clergymen, Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
It is seldom that the worshiping congregation 
hears Socialism referred to from the pulpit, whether 
by name or otherwise. We do not remember to 
have ever seen or heard of a s€rmon upon Socialism 
from Phillips Brooks or Morgan Dix, from John 
Hall or William M. Taylor, from Father Preston 
or Cardinal Gibbons. This is not because these 
men lack the courage of their convictions. The 
bigotry that accuses the clergy of cowardice because 
they are silent on these issues is a very ignorant 
bigotry. They are silent from a more or less well- 
considered conviction that the subject does not be 
long to the range of pulpit themes. 

Finally, the clergyman may interest himself in 
Socialism ; he may acquaint himself with it; he may 
know what it means; he may learn what Anarch- 
ism means from Elise Reclus or Prince Krapotkin ; 
what radical Socialism means from Karl Marx; 
what conservative Socialism means from Laveleye ; 
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what co-operative Socialism means from Maurice or 
Kingsley ; he may study such periodical publica- 
tions as “ The Dawn” or “ The Nationalist,” or may 
keep himself measurably acquainted with the move- 
ment in its various phases from such journals as 
The Christian Union and such reviews as “The 
Forum” or “The North American ;’ and yet he 
may decline to preach upon it directly. He may 
refuse to take his texts from “ Looking Backward ” 
as he refused a year ago to take his texts from 
“Robert Elsmere.” None the less he may regard 
the principles inculeated by Jesus Christ as princi- 
ples for the reorganization of society as well as for 
the redemption of the individual, and he may so 
elucidate these principles that they shall themselves 
sit in judgment on Socialism, shall discriminate the 
good in it from the evil, shall separate the chaff 
from the wheat, and shall prepare his people to 
form intelligent moral judgments on the questions 
which Socialism presents—on the duties of the 
laborer toward the capitalist, of the capitalist toward 
the laborer, of the community toward both, and of 
both toward the community. 

This last position is perhaps the most difficult to 
occupy, but we believe it is at once the most influ- 
ential position and the position most in harmony 
with the true function of the preacher. We may 
hereafter illustrate this position a little more fully. 
Our present purpose is simply to promote in Chris- 
tian teachers clear thinking, by presenting before 
them as definitely as possible the four alternative 
positions between which it seems to us every 
preacher should make his choice. Either position 
may be occupied with self-respect. The one posi- 
tion which can win neither one’s own respect nor that 
of others is the position of the preacher who has 
never seriously considered what this great thought 
and life movement means, nor what are his duties 
regarding it. 


A TURN IN THE DEBATE. 


HE “ Andover Review ” for April contains two 
articles called out by the article of Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Palmer in criticism of the Andover move- 
ment, published in the “ Andover Review” for Feb- 
ruary. President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, re- 
sponds to one phase of Mr. Palmer's criticism in a 
discussion of the question “ What is Sulvation?” 
In this article he emphasizes the doctri.e that it is 
primarily salvation from sin, secondarily from the 
evil consequences of sin; and he signalizes what is 
certainly a departure from the old orthodoxy—but 
we believe is a departure in accordance with both 
Scripture teaching and a true psychology—in insist- 
ing that no man is entirely lost until he has defini- 
tively and finally rejected the divine ideal of life 
presented to him as a law of righteousness, whether 
in the conscious or the historic Christ, and that no 
man is finally saved until he has definitively and 
finally accepted that ideal and made it by a volun- 
tary choice the aim of his own life and in purpose the 
law of his own being ; that a vast number, probably 
the great majority, of mankind have neither defini- 
tively accepted nor definitively rejected this ideal, 
and it is, therefore, rational to presume that the 
crisis in their career which has not taken place here 
will, for them, take place hereafter. The editorial 
is more general, and perhaps for that reason some- 
what more vague and undefined. It is not a reply 
to Mr. Palmer’s article ; it might even be described 
in legal phrase as a confession and avoidance. The 
editors frankly concede that the recent debates have 
centered about the question of a future probation ; 
that this question is not, however, pivotal ; that it 
has been made the Quatre Bras of the Waterlod, 
because it was chosen by the adversaries of Andover 
theology for strategic reasons as the point for their 
attack ; that the real proposition of Andover is that 
the redemption which God has provided in Jesus 
Christ is a race redemption, that Christianity is a 
world religion; that there are no other limitations 
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placed upon redemption than those which individuals 
place upon it by their own voluntary rejection of 
God’s freely offered grace. The most suggestive 
thought in the article, however, is, to our mind, a 
paragraph in which the writer recognizes the divine 
immanence as the central truth of that Greek the- 
ology which we miscall new theology, but insists 
that there is also what he calls a divine transcend. 
ence, which perhaps the new theology has failed 
sufficiently to recognize. To put this idea in less 
theological phraseology, God is in all, but God is 
also more than the all; and this fact, with the tre- 
mendous fact of sin, growing out of the possibility 
of resistance to God lodged in man’s free will, ren- 
ders necessary, and also explains the nature of, that 
atonement through and by which God alone enters 
into, and fills with his own fullness, human life and 
experience. We hope that the “ Andover Review ” 
will take up this thought and express it both with 
greater fullness and with greater clearness. It has 
been the defect of the new theology that, in emphasiz- 
ing the real unity of the divine and the human, it has, 
if not ignored, at all events allowed to fall into the 
background, the real separation between God and 
man effected by sin ; and consequently has, if not 
ignored, at least allowed to fall into the background, 
the necessity of an atonement, a reconciliation, a 
somewhat to bring God and man into spiritual fel- 
lowship with one another. 

We have attempted to suggest to our readers the 
spirit of these two articles, with entire consciousness 
that in endeavoring to condense so much into so brief 
a space we do the writers an inevitable injustice. 
We recommend to our readers an examination of 
both these articles for themselves. We hope also 
that Mr. Palmer’s criticism on the Andover theol- 
ogy and these responses mark a turn in the debate, 
and that in the future the discussion in the church 
will center less about the mystery of the unknown 
future, and more about the present relations between 
a God who is both immanent and transcendent and 
the human soul. 


NOT REST, BUT PROGRESS. 


HE one thing which the world is always asking 
for is to be let alone. It opposes change be- 
cause it hates to be disturbed. Even when it feels 
that things are in a bad way and ought to be reme- 
died, it is unwilling that anybody should take hold 
and make a transformation, because the very proc- 
ess involves disturbance of habit. Inertia is the 
bane of the great mass of excellent men and women, 
who in their hearts want to see the best results 
secured, but who dislike above everything to have 
their peace or comfort disturbed. If mere comfort 
were the end of living, aspiration would be a qual- 
ity which all wise men and women would shrink 
from possessing ; but since growth and development 
and character form the end of living, aspiration is 
one of the things that ought to be cherished most 
carefully. The aspiring man or woman is rarely 
entirely comfortable. It is to the future that such 
people look, and they are quite ready to sacrifice 
the present for it. Aspiration is an inveterate 
traveler; home-staying in the sense of forming 
comfortable habits and resolutely holding to them 
is no part of its life. The aspiring man is never 
satisfied with anything that he has secured or done. 
He is not discontented ; he is often the most cheer- 
ful and buoyant of men; but he is dissatisfied. 
There is a divine impulse in him which forever 
impels him forward, and makes it impossible for 
him to rest in any present attainment. While 
other people are settling down on the good they 
have achieved and the work they have done, he is 
already putting these things behind him and press- 
ibg forward to new endeavors. Heis never looking 
a. time when he shall rest, because rest in the 
sense of the cessation from work and retirement from 
activity is the one thing that is intolerable to him ; he 
is always looking forward to the time when he shall 
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work with greater facility, with less friction, and 
with larger fruitfulness. A man like Mr. Glad- 
stone, who refuses to retire, and whose indefatig- 
able energy still seeks new channels of activity, is 
really offensive to a good many men who cannot 
understand why a man should be always stirring 
things up instead of letting them rest, and making 
the world uncomfortable by the diffusion of new 
ideas. Men of genius, so long as they are true to 
themselves, are always men of aspiration, and it is 
the men of aspiration who save the world from 
becoming a fen of stagnant waters. They are 
always shocking it into some sort of activity, goad- 
ing its conscience into revolt against some wrong, 
puncturing its Philistinism with wit or satire until 
it sees that its standards are low and its aims vul- 
gar, and is ready to receive something better. The 
aspiring man is not always the most comfortable 
man in the community, but he is alwaysthe noblest, 
and, in the truest sense, the happiest. He is often 
misunderstood and criticised, but in the end the 
good which he does silences even his critics. The 
only real satisfaction in life comes from that 
progress which registers a growth in strength, 
knowledge, and usefulness. 

When men cease to move they begin to die, and 
there are many who fall victims to that fatal leth- 
argy which steals over them as the cold benumbs 
those who yield to its power. Philip Sidney said 
long ago that “ the intellectual faculty is opposed by 
comprehensible truth only when it feels that it 
is thereby advancing nearer to incomprehensible 
truth.” The joy of conquest is never in possession, 
but is always in achievement, and that which we 
gain serves its highest purpose when we use it as 
standing room from which to make another advance- 
ment. 


THEY HEAR HIS VOICE. 


VERY age has its own voice, every age its own 
prophets. It is the right of every age to 
speak the Gospel in its own vernacular. It is no 
more obligatory for us to go back to the forms of 
doctrine of the sixteenth century than it is to the 
English of Chaucer. We are to utter our faith in 
our own language and in the voice of our own thought 
and our own experience. How many different kinds 
of voices there are in the Bible! Some persons 
want Solomon’s Song taken out of the Bible because 
it does not do them any good. If the Bible were 
written simply for Yankees, Solomon's Song might 
perhaps come out of the Bible and the readers lose 
nothing. But the Orient needed Solomon’s Song. 
The intellectual man finds much in Romans; but 
Revelation, with its big beasts and its little beasts, 
and its horns, and its scarlet woman—what is the 
good of Revelation? But the Book of Revelation 
appeals to the men of imagination, to men that love 
picture galleries. Such a man, if he does not under- 
take to read it as though it were the Book of Ro- 
mans, if he goes into it as into a picture gallery, 
finds delight and inspiration in it. Many Chris- 
tians, because they do not find all parts of the 
Bible equally valuable to themselves, think them- 
selves at fault. No! The Bible is not intended to 
be in all its parts equally valuable toall souls. Find 
that voice in the Bible which finds you, and follow 
that. You like the Psalms best? Feed there, 
then. You like John best? Let him feed you, 
then. Some persons would take Paul’s Epistles out 
of the Bible; others find nothing, save only the 
words of Christ, that stimulates and stirs and in- 
spires and uplifts them more than the words of 
Paul. 

As the Bible has many voices, as every age has its 
Own Voice, 80 every race and nation has its own voice. 
We must recognize this if our missionary work is 
really to achieve adequate results. Our Unitarian 
brethren in Boston showed great wisdom when, a 
few years ago, looking into the South, they said, 
practically, Unitarianism, while admirably adapted 
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for the cultured people of Boston, does not make 
converts among the negro population of the South, 
so, instead of sending a Unitarian preacher down 
there, we will give our money to the African 
M. E. Church. The African race must be regen- 
erated by African voices. ‘The Hindu race must 
be regenerated by Hindu voices. And yet, when 
a poor little woman, having the Gospel wrought 
into her heart, comes across the ocean to England, 
and then crosses another ocean to America, and 
knocks at our Christian doors and says, “I want to 
take the Gospel of Christ back to my people,” the 
Calvinist says,‘ Are you a lresbyterian’” and the 
Methodist says, “ Are you an Arminian?” and the 
Congregationalist says, ““ Are you an orthodox per- 
son?” and the Unitarian says, “ Are you a Uni- 
tarian ?” and she shakes her head and says, “I do 
not know—I am just a Christian;” and though, 
thank God ! there are some to reach out the right 
hand of fellowship and bid her godspeed and give 
her substantial help, there are many to throw 
water on the fire of enthusiasm which has been 
kindled in her heart. How long would it take 
a Chinaman to preach in New York City before we 
would so much as listen to what he had to say about 
Confucianism? If China wants us to become Con- 
fucianists, it must find some American prophets 
before we will hear what they have to say. The 
Roman Catholic Church is wiser than the Protest- 
ants in this matter. It puts English Cardinals 
Newman and Manning in England, and the Eng- 
lish people will hear the voice of their own English- 
men. It puts Irish priests in Ireland, German 
priests in Germany, Hungarian priests in Hungary, 
Polish priests in Poland, and American priests 
in America—each to speak to the people in 
his own tongue. But we Protestants are but just 
beginning to do this in the smallest measure. 
Because we do not understand that “the voice 
of a stranger they will not follow,” we fail to 
lay hold of the great populations even in our own 
midst. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Some time ago the Spectator disgorged some long- 
brewing sentiments respecting the truckmen of New 
York, and ventured to remark, paradoxically as it 
seemed, that these people were a godsend ; for he por- 
trayed them only as hostile to all pedestrians—that is, 
to all persons who were weaker than they. To bear 
out his position, he even cited their hostility to street- 
ears. For while horse-cars carry guns in the shape of 
their drivers, and are so on a par with the truck, yet, 
not being provided with a ram in the shape of a hickory 
pole, they are so far the weaker vessels, and can be run 
down at pleasure if they do not keep out of the way. 
Truckmen thus carrying themselves on the strict 
doctrine of superior might, the Spectator further made 
reference to the laws that had been enacted against 
them, and showed that those ordinances were a dead 
letter, aud that the truckmen ravaged and harried 
safely beyond their reach. ‘They were, therefore, left 
entirely to themselves for the exercise of any courtesy 
or forbearance toward their natural victims. 

The plain reason why these knights of the pole have 
been a godsend is this : that the laissez faire of their 
ease has allowed the cropping up, solely out of un- 
adulterated human nature, of a system of truckmen’s 
etiquette which is not bad, and which goes to restore 
one’s confidence in human nature. 

* * 

The truckman is a noble animal. He is susceptible 
of sentiments that show him worthy. He is an “all- 
round” man. If he will slow up to let a lady cross his 
bows, and that without ber firing a shot, he nevertheless 
retains all his manliness when it comes to a question of 
prowess with another truckman rounding a corner. 
Here you may find him, with all the obstinacy and 
phlegm that ever won a battle, seated up on his barrels 
at the corner, say, of Greenwich and Warren Streets, 
at that hour in the afternoon when there are miles of 
wagons making deliveries to the night boats and the 
railroad lighters. The street is narrowed by chance 
teams at the curb. He has driven up the narrow defile 
and met a brother truckman face to face. Who shall 
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give way? Neither, I assure you. Minutes pass by. 
Gradually the line of stopped wagons grows to half a 
mile in length. Along the whole line the air is loud 
with stentorian blasphemy. But it is naught to him 
who will not give way. The two knights sit on their 
barrels and look at one another and say nothing ; or 
perhaps occasionally there is an injured indication of 


--how the other might have avoided the difficulty. 


Neither will yield ; neither swears. It is simply fate. 
Finally a policeman, well knowing the kind, appears, 
and, without a word or the least show of violence, takes 
the bridle and turns the horses’ heads ; a few inches 
more are squeezed out here and there, the hostile 
knights calmly pull by one another without a word, and 
the great cavalcade jogs on. Such the truckman to 


his equal. 


* * 
* 


It is an illustration of the old story that valor and 
courtesy live in the same breast. Not only, however, 
is the teamster polite to women. He is a keen eye, a 
discerner of character. A man hopping along the cob- 
bles in front of him is gauged in a second. He knows 
the weakling at a glance. As the barking dog that 
doesn’t bite will pounce at the heels of a gentleman 
who is nervous about dogs, though he has no notion of 
leaving the side of his master, the butcher, for ordinary 
game, so the truckman will not slacken his pace for 
the person who, he is assured, will fly from the coming 
pole. He will make bim scurry. 

But he may be equally indignant at the immobility of 
a more staid wayfarer. A bold pedestrian once essayed, 
by deviating widely, to pass through a gap in a string 
of teams rounding a corner. The ethers continued 
waiting. The teamster saw this move, and silently de- 
termined to head off such presumption. With only a 
little loosening of the reins and no visible urging of his 
horses, so that it might seem that the gap closed itself 
in the natural order of coruer-turning events, and that 
he had no hand in it, his pole lapped the floor of the 
truck ahead. But the bold pedestrian, calmly resting 
against the neck chain, went onward with the team. 
It was a checkmate. The man on the box declined the 
consequences of an accident, and with many pious in- 
sinuations of “fool,” pulled up and let his enemy pass. 
The enemy looked up and smiled. 


* 


The man on the high seat likes a close shave. If his 
horse’s sweaty shoulder leaves a slight moisture on the 
shoulder of your coat, he is satisfied. Heand you took 
a good calculation. 

Sometimes he is really the victim. Riding down 
Broadway one night on the box seat, in the old days of 
the omnibus, I saw a couple of women leave the curb. 
They crossed ahead of us, and in mid-roadway suddenly 
perceived a carriage coming down just behind and to the 
side of us. They could easily have crossed ahead of it, 
and any one would have been justified in supposing they 
would do so. Instead, they flew back to the curb right 
under our horses’ feet. Our driver pulled up his team 
as if he was an air brake ; and the women floundered 
past under the head of the pole. The old man was 
quite unsettled, and naturally resentful. ‘ Why,” he 
said, “ evidently with a reminiscence of partridge shoot- 
ing, *‘ why will they get up all wild.?” 


* * 
* 


I maintain that, as between man and man, ninety- 
nine truckmen out of a hundred will treat the male 
pedestrian according to his deserts. If the latter has 
nerve, a good eye, and understands his rights, the driver 
will respect him ; and perhaps he will be so generous 
as, knightly fashion, to accord the pedestrian an oppor- 
tunity to display his nerve. These little things are all 
understood. But with a green hand of a street-crosser, 
be sure he will either scare him or abuse him, and 
never (if he is the truckman par excellence) take a 
match with him. 

Yet one should always be on the lookout for the 
snob of the road, the raw young ruffian in a baker’s 
wagon who, with his one horse, will run over and kill a 
half-helpless old man or a little child. 

How many times on West Street have you seen a 


heavily loaded dray pause at a crossing because a 


woman is standing there waiting a chance to cross ! 
There is no hurrah about it. ‘ Whoa!” and the reins 
are taut. The woman passes. The team goes on. Do you 
think it is because she is pretty ? Ah, no! There may 
not be a line of prettiness in her face, nor a thread of 
very fine clothing on her person. She was a woman ! 
No, it is another sort of story when the wayfarer is 
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pretty, quite pretty. . You see your driver exaggerat- 
ing all his movements in stopping his team. The whip 
is fourished. The whoa is repeated and repeated, and | 
other words are used ; and the chances are two to one 
that so much commotion will pass up on the driver’s 
seat that the favored lady will involuntarily turn up her 
face to look. The box is imperturbable ; a crack of the 
lash, a cold return of the look, and the team moves on. 

But would you see a play and see the world as it is ? 
Let the lady be a mischievous pretty miss from the 
bookbindery or the shoe manufactory—ah ! it is a poem 
at noonday in West Street. A simper, a giggle, a look, 
an affected run as the brown, freckled youug teamster 
holloas an alarm, pulls his borses on their haunches, 


and makes love with his laugh. 


* 
* 


So the truckmen have made their own laws; and 
have mostly made them within the last twenty years. 
There was chaos for a while, when the streets began to 
be overcrowded and teams could not move fast enough. 
It was force against force. Now a kind of code has spread 
among the draymen, and it is not far from an honor- 
able one, as to the vast majority of them. The truck- 
men are a godsend for this reason, namely, that in our 
days, when nerve is going out of fashion and the desire 
for absolute security pervades us, it is wholesome to 
have such a set of men on hand as our truckmen are. 
Hard-headed, gallant, bold, skilled, they help to redeem 
ease-loving society a little. Once a young truckman, 
accidentally under the influence of the one glass too 
much, was fast asleep in the men’s cabin on a Pavonia 
ferryboat, at one o’clock in the morning. His team, with 
a huge dray, was in the wagon gangway of the vessel. 
When the boat landed, a deckhand woke him, and, see- 
ing him stupefied, said, “ I’ll take care of your team.” 
But the fellow got up and shook himself. “I’m going 
to handle that team,” he said. He went out and un- 
blanketed his horses and mounted to a very tall seat. 
He took up the lines ; and when the gates of the boat 
rattled back, his team cantered between them and out 
through the narrow exit, as well guided, with a taut 
rein, as if the driver was fresh out of bed in the morn- 
ing. No one approves of superfluous beverage ; but 
the man’s forcing himself was great. They are rough, 
but their work is a man’s work, and makes men of most 
of them. The better horses nowadays make them take 
more pride every way, in their teams and themselves. 


A GROUP OF OLD MASTERS. 


By Riptey Hircucock. 


ERHAPS we can claim to be wiser than our 
fathers in our judgment of “old masters,” for 
we are able to profit by their experience and by the 
“new criticism” of old pictures which has been 
aided so greatly by photography. The camera has 
brought the drawings and studies of the masters 
within easy reach of special students like Grimm, 
Bode, Muntz, and Datuit, and it has been possible 
to settle many questions of authenticity, even though 
the Pecq Rembrandt still divides Paris into hostile 
camps. Our own earlier picture collectors were 
troubled by few doubts. There was a time when 
“old masters” were imported in bales like hides, 
and sold at auction every Saturday night in Pfaff's 
historic auction-room. Some of the best results of 
this early devotion to the old schools are hidden 
away in the dim galleries of the New York His- 
torical Society. The Joseph Bonaparte collection 
was one of the best of its time, and the Aspinwall 
collection which passed under the hammer within 
half a dozen years was possibly the last private col- 
lection of its time. The “old masters’”’ were fol- 
lowed by the art of Dusseldorf, and Dusseldorf by 
the Barbizon school which has reigned for these 
dozen years. But, a few years since, it became 
known that one generous amateur of this city was 
forming a collection of “ old masters,” which may 
now be seen in the Marquand Gallery at the Met 
ropolitan Museum of Art, where Van Dyck is at 
tended by Constable, and Rembrandt, Rubens, and 
Velasquez are of the company. In 1885 Rem- 
brandt’s “ Gilder ” came to us, one of the great por- 
traits of its class, and three years later we received 
Rembrandt’s portraits of the Van Beresteyns, which, 
like ** The Gilder,” have been lent to the Museum 
by their owner, Mr. H. O. Havemeyer. ‘These 
examples have been followed by Rembrandt's “ Por- 
trait of a Man,” owned by Mr. J. W. Ellsworth, of 
Chicago; by the “Man in Armor,” an imperfect 
example ; by a study of a Rabbi’s head, and a paint- 
ing called “ The Secretary,” both representing the 
master’s later period, and by another example w 
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is one of several remarkable pictures in Mr. Mar- 
quand’s new collection. if we add Mr. Have- 
meyer’s superb “ Interior” by Pieter de Hoogh, 
his Van Dyck, and elsewhere various examples of 
Teniers, Van Ostade, and Hogarth, and a roomful 
of Constables and Gainsboroughs which some ama- 
teurs know well, it will be seen that this revival of in- 
terest in “ old masters” has not been unprofitable. 

There is still another group in this city, the 
noblest that we have outside of the Museum, and 
yet this brilliant company has held no public recep- 
tion. A modest room in the building of Messrs. 
Cottier & Co. contains Rembrandt's portraits 
of the Tulps, his portrait of himself, Pieter de 
Hoogh’s superlatively beautiful “Courtyard in 
Delit,” and Ruysdael’s “ Mountain Torrent.” ‘The 
Cottier galleries need no introduction to judicious 
amateurs. for it was this firm which anticipated the 
general interest in the Barbizon school and in 
modern Dutch art, and brought to us Millet’s 
“ Sower,” Corot’s Orpheus,” Courbet’s Hunts- 
man,” and Delacroix’s decorative panels, as well as 
the Van Beresteyn Rembrandts and other dis- 
tinguished examples of the older schools. The 
Ruysdael in this group is a rich, somber, dramatic 
work; an adequate but not an extraordinary 
example of the old Dutch naturalist’s more impas- 
sioned art. The portrait which makes the strongest 
assertion of personal quality is Rembrandt's por- 
trait of himself—the picture of a master working 
at white heat. The painting which is the most 
delightful representative of pure beauty is De 
Hoogh’s “ Courtyard in Delft.” Thecharm of this 
perfect melody is not lessened by the superior 
science and virility of Rembrandt’s work. 

Like Van der Meer and Maes, De Hoogh was a 
member of the school of Rembrandt, but in the seven- 
teenth century he was held in comparatively light 
esteem, and it is only of recent years that a high 
value has been placed upon his work. In this 
picture he has dealt with diffused outdoor light, 
rather than his usual themes of light streaming into 
a room, or the contrast of interior shadows with an 
outdoor vista. There are three figures standing 
in a little courtyard paved with bricks. Above the 
high wall the eye travels over foliage and red roofs 
to the church tower relieved against the luminous 
sky. One woman who stands turned away from 
the observer is drawing water froma well. Another 
on the right stands at a tub looking down at a 
quaintly dressed child. The subject is simple 
enough, but it has become the theme of a beautiful 
melody. The colors are clear and positive, yet 
there is neither discord nor excess. ‘The woman on 
the left wears a blue dress, brown bodice, with yel- 
low sleeves, a white apron, and a white cap which 
is well detached from the background of the plas- 
tered wall, and her companion adds another vivid 
note by her bright red jacket, relieved by white, 
and seen against a brown background. The child 
wears a brown cap and coat, with white underneath. 
The plaster on the wall has been toned down and 
made harmonious by time and honest dirt. 
atmosphere is indescribably warm, mellow, and lu- 
minous. There is no direct sunlight, but the benison 
of the summer sunshine lingers in the serene air. 
With one exception, this is probably the most beau- 
tiful Dutch genre in this country. 

The portrait of Rembrandt by himself is assigned 
to the year 1635 by Dutuit and Bode, but there is 
some internal evidence in favor of a later date. 
This is a bust portrait representing Rembrandt 
wearing a flat dark-blue cap encircled by a gold 
chain, and a black fur coat or cloak which is crossed 
by two gold chains. Below on the left the lining 
of the cloak showsavividred. ‘The body is slightly 
turned, but there is a nearly full front view of the 
face. The expression suggests the etching known 
as “ Rembrandt. with the wild eyes,” and even the 
portrait of Rembrandt in old age with a mahl-stick 
inhis hand. The keen eyes are strained in an intent, 
almost fierce, gaze. The brow isslightly contracted. 
As for minor features, the brown hair escaping from 
the cap, and the gloved hand raised to the breast, it 
will be seen that they have been dealt with sum- 
marily but effectively. The picture is painted with 
a breadth, freedom, and looseness by no means 
characteristic of the period. The coloring is warm 
and mellow, but the spirited execution is the pecul- 
iarly distinctive feature. There is little resem- 


blance between the expression here and the ‘* Rem- 
brandt as an Officer,” painted at the time assigned 
to this work, and it is difficult to reconcile the char- 
acter of this violent face with the time; the year 
after the marriage with Saskia brought the happiest 
period of Rembrandt's checkered life. 

But this does not concern the quality of this won- 
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derfully personal, impassioned work. ‘The portraits 
of the Tulps are painted in the composed, compar- 
atively restrained manner characteristic of the art- 
ist’s first period, and they are superb examples. It 
was through Tulp, who was one of Rembrandt’s first 
friends in Amsterdam, that the artist obtained the 
commission for a painting of the heads of the Sur- 
geons’ Guild, known as *“ The Anatomy Lesson.” 
This is a bust portrait of a florid, sturdy man, seen 
nearly full front. The face is broad and strong, 
the eyes kindly, clear, and attentive. There is a 
light mustache and beard. The brim of the big 
black hat is raised irregularly in front. ‘The white 
ruff is painted broadly and freely as usual. It 
stands out somewhat awkwardly, as if the worthy 
surgeon had prepared himself in haste. The back- 
ground is in shadow below and a pale olive above. 
The execution shows the firmness, the solid model- 
ing, the command of textures, and the comparative 
exactness which are characteristic of the time. ‘The 
flesh tones are warm and mellow, beautifully re- 
lieved against the gray and olive coloring of the 
background, and finely set in rich soft black and 
brilliant white. Madame Tulp’s face shows the sug- 
gestion of a smile—just enough to exhibit the dim- 
ple in her left cheek. ‘This is the portrait of a 
woman with clear, pale complexion, blonde hair, 
dark-blue eyes slightly oblique in their setting, and 
chains across the breast. ‘The painting is crisp and 
comparatively finished, the modeling solid and exact. 
The picture is slightly cold in color, and something 
may have been lost in the cleaning, although many 
of Rembrandt's pictures were fairly disguised by a 
colored varnish in the early part of this century. 
Perhaps next year these superb portraits may be 
placed before the public. 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
WISCONSIN. 


By Proressor J. J. D.D., 
Beloit College, Wisconsin. 


HIS decision, on the surface, declares the read- 
ing of the Bible, without diserimination of parts, 
for religious purposes, in whatever version, to be 
forbidden by the Constitution of the State. This for 
four reasons. The Constitution of Wisconsin says: 
(1) “The Legislature shall provide by law for the 
establishment of district schools, and no sectarian 
instruction shall be allowed therein.” (2) “ Nor 
shall any man be compelled to. . . support any piace 
of worship.” (3) “Nor shall any interference with 
the rights of conscience be permitted.” (4) “ Nor 
shall any money be drawn from the treasury for the 
benefit of religious seminaries.” ‘ Sectarian in- 
struction ” is interpreted as having a wide meaning, 
so as to exclude all parts of the Bible—not merely 
on which Christian sects put a different sense, but 
on which Christian, Jewish, Mohammedan, Mormon, 
and all other religionists, even such also as believe 
in no religion at all, differ. True, “there is much in 
the Bible which cannot be characterized as ‘sec- 
tarian.’”’ But under the second of the above pro- 
visions, inasmuch as the stated reading of the Bible 
in the schools for religious purposes is worship, the 
reading of the Bible in any partis forbidden. “ If, 
then, the reading of the Bible is an act of worship ”— 
this having been previously shown by many citations 
— “can there be any deubt but that the school- 
room in which it is statedly read is a place of wor- 
ship within the meaning of this clause of the Consti- 
tution?” So the whole Bible, for being statedly 
read, is banished from the schoolroom. 

It has been supposed that some exception to this 
sweeping exclusion of the Bible as a religious book 
from the school is allowed by the Court. Judge 
Lyon is quoted to that effect: “There is much in 
the Bible which cannot be justly characterized as 
sectarian.” But a third reason intervenes—in the 
rights of individual conscience; and sectarian in- 
struction, in the sequel, comes to mean any instruc- 
tion which offends the scruples of one who objects 
to having his children taught any religion at all. 
Not one verse of the Bible is to be used as a vehicle of 
instruction in objects of religious belief or reverence 
or love. But “there is no valid objection to the use 
of such matter ’’—what is entirely colorless, so as to 
cross no one’s scruples—* in the secular instruction 
of the pupils.” Judge Cassaday says: “ Is it possible 
for any genuine believer in the Christian religion 
to read the Sermon on the Mount without being 
filled with a holy sense of honor, reverence, adora- 
tion, and homage to —a God, which is the 
very essence of worship?” Not, therefore, is to be 
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read the Sermon on the Mount, nor the giving of 
the Ten Commandments even for secular instruction. 
What may be read for secular purposes? Only such 
passages as will not express or awaken “a holy 
sense of honor, reverence, adoration, and homage to 
Almighty God,” or convey “sectarian instruction,” 
and so interfere with the rights of conscience. Not 
a chapter in Christ’s life. But “much of it has 
great historical and literary value, which may be 
utilized without violating the constitutional prohibi- 
tion.” How much? What does not convey “ sec- 
tarian instruction ” and “awaken holy sentiments 
of honor, adoration, reverence, and homage”? Noth- 
ing that “is of historical or literary value.” Where, 
then, shall we draw the line between what “can be 
utilized as having historical and literary value,” and 
that the teaching of which will be the vehicle 
of “sectarian instruction” or promotive of “holy 
sentiments” ¢ Suppose the teacher take the one hun- 
dred and third Psalm, or the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, or the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth of John’s Gospel as being of literary value. 
As a teacher in literature, what use shall he make of 
it? What is the effect of handling a piece of litera- 
ture? Let us try the eighteenth chapter of the 
Revelation. Is it not the problem of the teacher of 
literature so to evoke the sentiments of the pupil 
that the deep of sentiment in him shall answer back 
to the great deep of sentiment in the passage read ? 
Allow a competent teacher to read the seventy- 
seventh Psalm with his pupils for two or three days 
and see what would come of it, or any passage 
of the Bible which can be selected as being of 
special literary value. Or select a passage that “* may 
be utilized as “of historic value”—the story of 
Christ at the well of Samaria; the narrative of 
‘his miraculous birth, his resurrection. What are 
the things in the Bible of “ historical value”? They 
are all religious facts, and the reading of them 
would be “ sectarian instruction,” and would awaken 
“holy sentiments,” so offending some parent’s con- 
science and infringing its rights. 

It is claimed by the organ of Archbishop Ryan, 
the * Catholic Standard,” that the decision grounds 

claim that text-books used in common schools 
be @xpurgated of all quotations fromthe Bible. And 
rightly. Against the claim has been quoted from 
Judge Lyon: “ This conclusion does not banish from 
the district schools such text-books as are founded 
upon the fundamental teachings of the Bible, or 
which contain extracts therefrom.” But the Con- 
stitution says nothing about “the Bible.” Is not 
the reading of an obnoxious passage of the Bible 
* sectarian instruction,” and will it not “ awaken 
sentiments of honor, adoration, reverence, and hom- 
age,” though it be not in a book called the Bible ? 
Surely any passage of the Bible that can be read in 
the district schools can be read in the district schools 
out of any book. And as for text-books founded 
on the fundamental teachings of the Bible, one 
would suppose that might be sectarian instruction ; 
for - instance, Dick’s * Theology” or Calvin’s * In- 
stitutes,’ Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,’ Dante’s “ Di- 
vina Commedia” ? 

The heart of this decision is that the conscience of 
the taxpayer is sacred in the administration of the 
common schools, and inasmuch as any introduction of 
religion into them, whether in one way or anotber, 
violates scruples of conscience, all introduction of 
religion whatsoever is prohibited. While of the 
three judges who, in a complementary way, render 
the decision, Judge Lyon confines himself to the 
application of the proximave provision concerning 
“sectarian instruction,’ and Judge Cassaday deals 
in the same way with the other three, Judge Orton 
goes to the rvot of the matter, and interprets the 
Constitution in what he deems its fundamental 
theaning. “ This State, as a civil government, and 
all its civil institutions, are debarred from all possi- 
ble connection or alliance with any and all religious 
worship, and everything of a religious character or 
appertaining to religion.”” “ Our schools are called by 
those who wish, not only to have religion, but their 
own religion, taught in them, godless schools. 
They are godless, and the educational department 
of the government is godless.” “ The common 
schools can have nothing to do with religion in any 
respect whatever.” Judge Lyon says: * The bible 
may also be utilized to inculeate good morals, which 
may and ought to be inculeated by the district 
schools.” but how can morals be inculeated by the 
district schools in the use of the Bible, without some 
basis in religion ? And * the district schools can have 
no connection with religion in any way whatever.”’ 
What morals? “ No more complete code of morals 
exists than is contained in the New Testament, 
which emphasizes the moral obligations laid down in 
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the Ten Commandments,” are Judge Lyon’s words. 
Are they to be taught as commandments? Whose? 
But which? The first? Surely that would be 
“ sectarian instruction.”’ But moral obligations ; are 
they to be inculcated? What is the meaning of 
obligations? obligations in virtue of whom? “Those 
who wish to have religion taught in the common 
schools must keep out of them,” says Justice Orton. 

This decision of the Court is, distinctively, only 
upon the issue of the stated reading of the Bible 
in the schools, but of course the interpretation put 
upon the provisions of the Constitution will stand 
as principles of law, and will be a ghost of Ban- 
quo on other and, we venture to say, more impor- 
tant issues. Whether the judges meant all the 
inferences of their decision we are not sure. The 
decision itself is nebulous—a blur. But the princi- 
ples are there, and if they are not meant they would 
better be recalled, for they will confront us again. 

If this were simply a question of the Bible as a 
matter of stated devotional reading in the common 
schools, it would not be anything more than of in- 
considerable importance. It is another thing if it 
be a question of ruling out the Bible as a volume 
of religious fact and sentiments, to be used as other 
books are, for its weight in the things it teaches 
and in the sentiments it generates. The Bible 
ought to stand on a level with other books, and 
when the smoke of battle clears away it will stand 
there, or no “Bennett law” can save the com- 
mon schools. There are multitudes of thoughtful 
people in Wisconsin who will say: If information 
about a Supreme Being and address to the highest 
and most productive sentiments in the school train- 
ing of my children are to be ruled out of the com- 
mon schools, so that they are become godless and 
morally colorless, we will have our parish schools. 
If we were Catholics we would say it, though we 
have no such narrow conceptions of the religion 
needed for this world or the next as to make us 
wish to have a narrow religion of our own, and 
therefore wish to make the schools godless in order 
that we might have it there. So with our State 
universities. 3 

But this decision has in it other inferences than 
such as pertain to the use of the Bible in the schools. 
There is in the State of Wisconsin, as in other 
States, a school for deaf-mutes, also a school for the 
blind, where, from homes; many of which furnish 
no religious infiuence or instruction, young children 
are gathered, under most honorable charge, for 
four, six, eight, and ten years, in the forming period 
of life. If the first of the four provisions men- 
tioned do not furnish reason for depriving these 
children of the influence of religion, the others do. 
When the question comes before this Court upon 
the complaint of some parent that he does not wish 
his child taught religion, and to be himself com- 
pelled to support a place of worship, and to have 
money taken out of the public treasury for the ben- 
efit of a religious seminary, what will the Court say 
then? We know what they would wish to say. 
There are asylums for the insane, by the peculiar 
bounty of the State, scattered through the counties 
of Wisconsin, and two State asylums in which 
men and women are wearing out weary years of 
partial mental darkness in the consciousness of 
their sad lot, but soothed and supported, in 
multitudes of instances, by the consolations of 
religious truth ministered to them in their seques- 
tered chapels. Shall the words of divine pity never 
be dispensed to them any more? The munificence 
of the commonwealth has provided an industrial, 
school for the reformation of boys and girls, to 
recover them to a pure youth and a controlled life. 
When, through inhuman idiosyncrasy, some crank 
shall ask that we hear no more of religion among those 
boys and girls, from Catholic or Protestant clergy- 
man, or any one whatever; that a mother matron 
kneeling with a repentant boy for his evening 
prayer, or at the dying bed of a trembling girl, 
shall be rebuked forso doing, and Judge Cassaday, 
with his splendid father-heart, shall be sitting on 
the judicial bench when the case comes before him, 
what must he find to have been the common sense 
of the fathers of the Constitution regarding the mean- 
ing of the words, “support a house of worship”? 
There is a penitentiary at Waupun, in the heart of 
our beautiful State, whither go up, under sentence 
of these courts, and amid the deep solicitude of our 
people, five hundred vigorous but wayward young 
men annually to be recovered to citizenship—a 
problem concerning which the perhaps most experi- 
enced and successful prison officer in America 
says: “I know of nothing that can solve the prob- 
lem of penal discipline but the religion of Jesus 
Christ.” This decision, if it means anything, 
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hazards the banishment not only of the religion 
of Jesus Christ, but of any religion whatever, 
from that prison, upon the peril of some wretch 
seeking to distinguish himself by asking of a Wie- 
consin judge a writ of mandamus. The people of 
Wisconsin who are alive to the meaning of this 
decision do not so interpret their Constitution. The 
decision breaks down with its own weight. If we 


‘mistake not, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin is on 


trial. 

We have not space here to bring under review 
the handling by the Court of previous judicial de- 
cisions pertaining to these issues. It is plain that 
the citations of Judge Bennett in the lower court 
have not been fairly dealt with, and we do not find 
the precedents appealed to by the Supreme Judges 
bearing out their inferences. Meanwhile there is 
not intimated anywhere the shadow of a tradition 
that the framers of the Constitution or the fathers 
who ratified it understood it in the sense here given 
it. There are many indications to the contrary. 
They were Americans—out of sixty-nine, all but 
seven—mainly from New York and New England. 
They expected little but that the State would be 
filled up mainly with men like themselves. The 
ratio of their national origin represents the national 
origin of the population. They had, indeed, the 
inheritance of their fathers’ opposition to the tra- 
ditional form of the union of Church and State. 
They would have no church establishments, no 
narrow sectarian squabbles in the schools or in the 
civil administration anywhere. But they wished a 
large and catholic religious truth, as the nurse of all 
that is good in American character, to be inculcated 
in the schools as it is in the common law. The 
Constitutional Convention continually opened its 
sessions with prayer. From the beginning and all 
along “ the State educational department ” was and 
has been administered with the Bible in the schools, 
and all our public institutions have freely, though 
not narrowly, admitted and welcomed religious in- 
fluences. Under the suggestion of a theory which 
is the result of a semi-popular drift, though with 
no sinister inspiration, the Court has failed to 
catch the genius of the good sense of the fathers. 
As Judge Lyon says, speaking of the practice of 
religious observance in the schools hitherto: * It is 
doubtful if the practice was general. However that 
may be, it 7s not so now.” The last of these words 
may be true, and their significance is apparent. 
What weight they have in the argument we fail to 
see. 


SOME SIGNS OF SPRING IN TOWN. 
By Francis J. 


HERE are many signs of spring, some of which 
are very familiar to everybody. ‘The signs of 
spring that the poet tells of, those that the painter 
of rural delights goes into eestasies over, are the 
more commonly known. Who hasn’t read how the 
early songster startles the woods, how the sweet. 
flowers modestly push their way through the damp 
earth, and how the white blossoms on the trees 
indicate the change of the seasons? The people 
who write verse have told us how spring begins— 
begins in the coun Tennyson gives us the 
biological spirit of spring, and Lowell affords us a 
glimpse at the purely sentimental side. But who 
has told the world how spring begins in the city, 
begins in the dark alleys and secluded lanes, and 
shows itself on the crowded street? There are signs 
of spring that have been strangely overlooked in 
the intense study that has been made of nature’s 
sweetest mood by poet and essayist ; and yet these 
signs of spring are some of them interesting and 
very suggestive. 

What Swinburne calls “the season of snows and 
sins ” is better appreciated in some respects by the 
dweller in the city than by the snow-bound country 
resident. And yet the secluding effect of the cold 
weather is equally conspicuous in the town. The 
first snow-storm drives the tramp to the large cities, 
stops excursion boats and trains, makes less exten- 
sive the wanderings of the hand-organ man, and 
circumscribes the field of those who live on the 
march in every big town. The coming of warm 
weather in the city has an effect akin to that pro- 
duced on the vermin of a ship by a leak in the 
hold. Hardly has he sun’s rays melted the last 
particle of snow on the high roofs when one ob- 
serves a sudden manifestation of peculiar life. It 
is in the public parks or on the public common that 
the signs of spring in a great city become apparent 
with greatest distinctness and assume the most con- 
spicuous and entertaining character. If one should 
occupy a favorable position in a forest clearing, and 
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observe a number of figures slink out of the dark 
woods, he would feel much as a thoughtful lounger 
in the public parks feels as he marks how the seats 
are silently occupied by dreary-looking persons who 
come, like the Saxon singer’s bird, out of the darkness 
of night, through the great hall’s windows into the 
blaze of light, and thence to the darkness back 
again. Even if the garderers were not at work on 
the trees and plants, one could easily tell that the 
spring had come, for the outcasts of the city have 
been lured by the sun’s warmth and light out of 
their winter abodes, and loll on the weather-beaten 
benches in unmistakable bliss. 

On the coldest days in winter, when the wind 
blew down the street with the keenness of a knife, 
the little old apple-woman has sat beside her basket 
of fruit, sheltered and concealed by the protruding 
arch of a big stone building. Whoever looked into 
her basket found there nothing but a few decayed 
apples and some bits of colored candy, and, obsery- 
ing the tremulous motion of the shriveled lips, has 
known that the basket is a pathetic subterfuge to 
evade the direct charge of mendicancy. Now, when 
the warm weather comes, she does not leave her 
accustomed corner, but moves a little farther out of 
the cold arch and abandons the apology for a shawl 
that she has worn. The hot-sausage man who 
tramped the pavements opposite during the winter 
nights and piped with importunate shrillness the 
virtues of his wares to the belated traveler, has 
given way to the coming of his brother, the vender 
of hot corn. The little newsboy will kick off his 
troublesome boots in a few days, and no longer 
huddle in doorways and linger by huge posts. The 
big doors of the fire-engine houses are thrown open, 
and the firemen lounge about in shirt sleeves, the 
demigods of the small boy on his way from schdpl ; 
the child of the streets, with superior knowledge, 
scorning such trivialities. In the aristocratic por- 
tion of the city everything preserves its wonted 
calm, except for an air of liveliness that the streets 
and houses cannot escape. The trim nurse, with 
her fetching little white cap, trundles the child of 
Fortune about the shady ways. 

Charles Lamb has told of the pathetic solemnity 
that pervades the lives of the children of the poor, 
and how the little tongue that ought to prattle of 
inconsequential trifles gravely discusses the details 
of household economy, considers the price of foods 
and clothes, and dwells on the ways and means of 
daily life. There is something inexpressibly sad 
about the amusements of the poor, and this char- 
acteristic is manifested at no time more plainly 
than in the spring. About this time of the year 
the strolling players of popular tunes display un- 
wonted activity. In the big cities they give most 
of their time to the streets of the tenement-house 
district, for it is from the deniens of the poorer 
quarters, and practically from them alone, that | 
they reap their copper harvest. All of these 
streets are crowded in the cool of the evening 
when the warm weather comes on, and the first 
appearance of the wandering musicians is one of 
the most pronounced signs of spring. When the 
strains of the music sound in these lanes and alleys, 
the little ragged urchins tumble over each other in 
their eager haste to get near the source of delight. 
The scene is irresistibly suggestive of the dramatic 
incident in Browning’s “ Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
when the children follow the advancing piper. One 
of the sights worth witnessing by anybody seeking 
a new sensation is the appearance of a street in the 
tenement-house district when the strolling musicians 
have taken possession. The children form couples— 
the girls monopolizing the street—and waltz to the 
music of the band. There is a whirl of color, a 
flash of pallid faces set in masses of tangled hair, 
and a rapid swirl of half a hundred figures. On 
such oceasions there is little or no expression of 
gayety, save that to be found in the action of the 
dancers. 

The approach of spring is heralded in the poorer 
quarters by the increased activity of the health 
officers. In darksome lane and alley have been 
piled heaps of household rubbish, and the fire- 
escapes have been littered with rags and bits of 
broken furniture and utensils. There is a general 
movement of renovation, and the man and 
goodwife think that soon they will be able to make 
more room in the close quarters, for in the warm 
weather thousands of a big city’s poor sleep on the 
roofs—a practice that has very remote antiquity for 
authority. The rules governing the disposition of 
garbage give the dwellers in the slums mach anxious 
thought and fretful labor in the spring. 

In the hospitals the spring is felt very svon- 

Figures with bandaged limbs limp about the grounds 
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on crutches, and wan faces stare sadly at the passer- 
by. Through the windows white-capped nurses can 
be seen to move about with a lighter step, and wist- 
ful eyes watch from the open casement the greater 
freedom of movement in the streets, and observe 
plainly enough that “the hounds of Spring are on 
Winter's traces.” 

The saloons have taken off their storm-doors. 
The churches are cleaning their dusty doors and 
steps. The blind beggar bares his head in the 
public way. The Italian vender displays a hairy 
chest and smiles amiably and expansively on the 
small boy. The weary mother comes out of her 
dark room at the top of the musty tenement and 
rests awhile from her labors at the tub. She bears 
her infant in her arms, and to her neighbor “ bids 
the time of day,” squatting on the worn wooden 
step of the opposite tenement. When the good- 
man comes home at night, his mortar-stained jacket 
is thrown across his brawny shoulder. The rusty 
canary in the gloomy tailor shop pipes feebly to 
the patch of blue sky that shows through the 
cobweb-curtained window. The child of the streets 
thrusts a little brown toe into the gutter. The 
policeman passes by without a word. These are a 
few of the signs of the spring as she appears to the 
resident of the large city. 


EASTER IN JERUSALEM. 


By Danriet C. Girman, LL.D. 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 


O many of the readers of The Christian Union 
have been in Palestine, and so many more are 
familiar with the copious literature which illus- 
trates the land and the book, that I shall not at- 
tempt to give them any narrative of what I have 
seen and heard of the antiquities and associations 
of Jerusalem. But I think that even those who 
are most familiar with this wonderful city may be 
glad to hear what is new in the observations we 
have made. 

On Monday last. March 31, the ground was 
’ broken near Jaffa for a railway to connect that 
landing-place with Jerusalem. The Pasha of the 
province was present, and an effort was made to give 
importance to the ceremony. A firman, we are told 
on the authority of a person who has every oppor- 
tunity to entitle him to be called “ well informed,” 
was granted long ago for this road, but it has been 
found extremely difficult to enlist the support of 
capitalists. Although the number of pilgrims visit- 
ing Jerusalem is increasing, the harbor of Jaffa re- 
mains as inaccessible and dangerous as it has ever 
been. Until an artificial port is made, as at Algiers 
and Alexandria and other Mediterranean towns, 
the holders of money declare that it would not be 
profitable to build the railroad. Nevertheless, as 
the authority of the firman would expire if a begin- 
ning were not made before a certain date, a begin- 
ning has been made. We saw the colored stakes 
of the engineers driven in the plain just beyond 
the city. The promoters of the enterprise claim 
that the money is forthcoming. Meanwhile the 
travelers enjoy, as of old, the beautiful drive across 
the plain of Sharon and up the mountain sides—a 
journey of ten hours, over an excellent road—far 
more than they will the more rapid but less excit- 
ing ascent in a Pullman car. 

The growth of a European town outside the walls 
of Jerusalem, north and west of the Jaffa gate, is 
one of the most noteworthy signs of progress. 
Churches, convents, hospices, consulates, and private 
residences are rapidly multiplying in this neighbor- 
hood, which is far more salubrious and attractive 
than any quarter of the city. Narrow lanes and 
dirty pavements still characterize the place, which is 
annually frequented by tens of thousands of people 
from civilized lands. 

Nevertheless, within the walls there are remark- 
able changes in progress. A part or the whole of 
the Muristan, or site of the Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John, has been given to the Germans. The 
ruins have been cleared of rubbish; the black eagle 
of Prussia guards the portal; and there is the pros- 
pect that the old church will be restored. Near by 
the Russians are putting up a great building, and 
in digging for its foundations are said to have re- 
vealed a part of the ancient wall of Jerusalem. On 
the Via Dolorosa the Latins have long had the 
church ealled * Ecce Homo,” and connected with it 
there is an orphanage and school taught by the 
“Sisters of Zion,” a very attractive establishment. 
Here may be seen an ancient pavement that is sup- 
posed to be that of Pilate’s courtyard—the Gabatha 
of the Gospel—and the Sisters have in their keep- 
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ing a remarkable tablet bearing an inscription in 
cuneiform characters, upon which the name of 
Sargon is found. They have treasured this stone 
for several years, but only recently appreciated 
its significance. A “ squeeze”’ has been sent to 
England, and it may have been published, but the 
sister whom I saw was not aware that it had been. 
Farther east on the same street, the White Fathers 
of Africa, Cardinal Lavigerie’s coadjutors, are en- 
larging their walls and are excavating, day by day, 
what appears to be the pool of Bethesda. It is a 
little north of what has been so called, and has 
many marks of authenticity. They will give pub- 
licity to their discoveries. Every one must wish 
that the work of excavation and exploration might 
be carried on with a much larger outlay of funds. 

The English scholar, Mr. Petrie, who has won 
great renown for his Egyptian discoveries, left Jeru- 
salem, a few days ago, to begin a new series of re- 
searches in Southwestern Palestine. He has the 
permission of a firman to discover, but the museum 
at Constantinople must receive the antiquities that 
he finds. Scholars will eagerly look for the results 
of his new campaign. 

The United States Consul in Jerusalem takes the 
most lively interest in promoting the wishes of his 
countrymen, and in directing their attention to what 


is most significant. He is an admirable man for 


his position. It was through his kind agency that 
photographs were obtained of the “ Teaching of the 
Apostles,” for facsimile reproduction in America. 
Most remarkable to me of all the signs of change 
in Jerusalem is the growth of Russian influence and 
power. Notwithstanding the jealous opposition of 
other confessions, the Greek Church has been put- 
ting up new and gqpstly buildings upon some of the 
most important sites. Near Gethsemane a large 
church has been erected, and on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives a lofty campanile overtops every- 
thing and commands a view of Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. There are large numbers of Russian 
pilgrims now in the city, many of whom have come 
on foot, and others have been brought by a special 
steamer now lying at Jaffa. The student of poli- 
ties cannot fail to notice the connection of this 
religious fervor with the ownership of the sacred 
places and the ascendency of Russia in the Levant. 
JERUSALEM, April 7, 1890. 


SOME VIENNA SIGHTS. 


By Ropman CuouRcH. 


HE streets of Vienna are full of novelty to the 
transatlantic visitor, who yet looks about in 
vain for the original of this flattering portrait by an 
old writer: “ Vienna, the capital of Germany, is a 
noble and strong city ; and the Princes of the house 
of Austria have omitted nothing that could contrib- 
ute to its grandeur and riches. It would be endless 
to enumerate the palaces and public buildings in 
this great town.” 

The palaces are numerous indeed, but they are 
often the most commonplace of buildings, and not 
even noticeable for their size,as many apartment- 
houses are more extensive. Often, too, they are 
put to strange uses; and the well-known “ ware- 
house of Count Harrach’s glassworks” is on the 
ground floor of that nobleman’s palace. A deco- 
rated card bearing an imposing coat of-arms is 
handed to visitors, who read on it the very demo- 
cratic announcement, “All kinds of Bohemian 
Glass Goods at Factory Prices.” The visit, how- 
ever, is a disappointment, as, like most of the shops 
here, the warehouse is of contracted dimensions, 
and quite as good a display of glass can be seen in 
New York. 

The signs are far more interesting than the shops, 
and many of the old ones are really works of art. 
Usually they have very little connection with the 
merchandise for sale within, and one is quite unable 
to discover a hint of suggestiveness in & finely painted 
full-length portrait of the Emperor Ferdinand, in 
royal robes and holding the orb to an emporium for 
silks. The coloring, however, is superb; and the 
picture is quite worthy of a place on the line in a 
gallery exhibition. 

On the next corner—the places where the two 
streets join being just wide enough to admit the 
pictures in panel style—is an equally well-painted 
portrait of the Greek Prince Ypsilanti, but its asso- 
ciation with the contents of the store could be ex- 
pressed quite as satisfactorily by a red Indian. A 
huge green lion on a grocery store is a puzzle as to 
whether so extraordinary an animal is to be attrib- 
uted to a lamentable ignorance of natural history, 
or to a desire for notoriety and consequent custom. 
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On a fashionable thoroughfare, a charming picture 
of the inspired Maid of Dorémy, in a wonderful 
mixture of armor and flowing robes, arrests the pedes- 
trian’s gaze in front of what seems like an office 
for the display of silk samples; and some painted 
lamps on a passing vehicle attract the eye even 
from La Pucelle. The color of the wagon is 
black, and the lamps, with their gold and silver sup- 
ports, and shades of varied hues, stand out wonder- 
fully from this somber background. 

The sign painters of Vienna are thorough artists, 
and if the realistic rendering of a barn door with its 
nails and screws and other appurtenances be en- 
titled to admiration, why not the equally truthful 
painting of other objects of daily use? A cluster 
of grapes and leaves outside the gasthaus will often 
deserve a frame ; and the taverns display, besides, 
sundry bunches of evergreen that suggest the bush 
which good wine doesn’t need. These decorations 
are real, but they have no particular connection 
with times or seasons, as they appear long before 
Christmas, and are left for winter winds and storms 
to despoil. Few things, perhaps, are more suggest- 
ively dreary than evergreen that has lost its green- 
ness. 

An odd sight in winter is a succession of muzzled 
and depressed dogs solemnly perambulating after 
their respective owners ; but they do not gambol 
by the way, and appear to have no relish for 
frivolities of any kind. Cold steel so close to their 
faces in the rigor of an Austrian winter is not 
calculated to have an exhilarating effect; and 
inquiry into this unusual custom elicits the in- 
formation that whenever a person is bitten by a 
dog, the order goes forth for indiscriminate muz- 
zling, at whatever season it may chance to be. By 
and by, when the excitement has worn off, the 
muzzles are removed until there is another victim. 
The owners of fine dogs are very indignant that 
their favorites should be subjected to this discom- 
fort; and the, proprietor of a certain Gasthaus 
zurn Schwarzen Hund (Tavern to the Black Dog) 
avenged his wrongs in quite an original manner. 
This same tavern is nearly two hundred years old, 
and the sculptured head of a black dog juts out 
over the entrance. Besides this silent guardian, 
there is always a number of live dogs about the 
premises, which have cost their master many heavy 
fines because of his refusal to embitter their days 
with the odious muzzle; and, to mark his dis- 
approval of the course of the police in this matter, 
he has decorated the marble head over his doorway 
with the mouth cage which has been such a bone of 
contention. This exploit has thrown the Vienna 
authorities into a perfect whirlpool of rage, and no 
one envies the probable fate of the daring pro- 
prietor of the Black Dog Tavern. 

A strange procession is passing on the sidewalk : 
from six to twelve men with cocked hats trimmed 
with white, and clothed in black and silver, with 
long scarfs of the same colors crossing the left 
shoulder. These are attendants from the Hnter- 
prise des Pompes Funébres ; and a gorgeous open 
hearse, not unlike a triumphal car, and also in 
black and silver, is likewise on its way to the house 
of mourning. For young unmarried persons the 
colors are blue and silver; and the gay hearse 
seems strangely at variance with its sad mission. 

The Enterprise of Funeral Pomps, which is a 
company of long standing, is always on the watch 
for a job; keeping a careful account of those who 
are ill, and never failing to ascertain the exact 
time of their departure. For in Vienna the funeral 
must take place in forty-eight hours after the last 
breath has been drawn, and a messenger from the 
Enterprise will appear by 8 A.M. at a residence 
where death has occurred the night before. This 
person is armed with large photographs of various 
styles of coffins, hearses, robes for the dead, 
draperies for the room where the departed lies for 
the few hours that elapse before he is driven to his 
long home, and estimates of cost for the different 
grades of burial. 

Friends and acquaintances receive very large and 
deeply black-edged sheets of announcement of a 
death, engraved like visiting cards; and in every 
way the mournful event is made as impressive as 
possible. The attendants from the Enterprise act 
as bearers, lifting the coffin into the hearse that con- 
veys it to church—no funeral services ever being held 
at the residence—and they are ready again to take 
it out at the church door and replace it when all is 
finished. 

These bearers often belong to some order of 
which the deceased was a member, and in that case 
they are quite independent of the Funeral Pomps 
Enterprise. A poor carpenter who died lately in 
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the neighborhood, leaving his widow only a pile of 
debts and two little boys, belonged to one of these 
orders ; and the occasion of his funeral brought 
an imposing assemblage of men, in scarfs and dec- 
orated hats, standing more than ankle-deep in the 
snow outside his humble underground residence. 
But it was the underground apartment of a hand- 
some building in an aristocratic situation ; and 
neither the attendants nor the low, mournful dirge 
as they bore away their silent comrade seemed out 
of place. 

Constant vigilance is the price of safety in cross- 
= ing Vienna streets, for not only is the driving of 
all sorts of vehicles fast and furious, but, when 
apparently at some distance, they gain upon the 
pedestrian in an unexpected and alarming way that 
can be accounted for only by the fact of their being 
drawn by race-horses. A certain covered equipage, 
with a sturdy driver, proceeding at the usual rate, 
is the subject of the following verse by an imagina- 
tive poet: 

“Glockengeliiute verkundet sein Nah’n ; 

Stehend lenkt er sein Gefihrte ; 
Schiue Jungfrauen bringen ihm ihre Garben dar, 
Und verschwinden dann in den Fluren.” 


An English version might read somewhat like 
this : 


“ Pealing bells announce his —— : 
Erect in his chariot he guides his steeds ; 
Beautiful maidens bring him their gifts, 
And then through the gateways vanish. 


But, to come down to plain matter of fact, this con- 
quering hero who receives such ovations is that 
valuable public functionary the Dustman ; and the 
jingling of the bells on his horses’ necks is to warn 
dilatory maidservants to seize their barrels and 
boxes of débris, which constitute the “ gifts,” and 
not keep him waiting. His “steeds” are the meek- 
est of burdened horses; and the wildest flight of 
imagination could scarcely call his attitude erect. 
It is only a magical “ way of putting things.” 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 
By Freperic M. Brrp. 


HE “ Britannica,” in an otherwise fair enough 
notice of this writer, ventures the prediction 
that he will be remembered chiefly through Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Thyrsis.” But Clough’s admirers can 
by no means assent to this verdict, nor admit that 
he needs the service of friendship to prop his fame. 
They find in him something unique and precious ; 
to them he is a solitary star, not of the first magni- 
tude indeed, but shining with a lovely luster all its 
own. The charm that is said to have radiated 
from his person lingers in his verses. It may well 
be that many a greater poet is less beloved, for they 
gave us less of themselves, or those selves were less 
lovable. 

And yet he is pre-eminently an intellectual poet, 
and to be valued for his substance and spirit far 
more than for his form. As far as form goes, his 
friend Arnold is greatly his superior, no doubt. 
Clough did not care to polish and trim his stanzas, 
nor would it have mattered vastly if he had. His con- 
cern was with the inward and psychical. I suspect 
that, like the Emperor Marcus after a day of fight- 
ing the Marcomanni, he jotted down his thoughts 
in such words as came, and he put them in verse be- 
cause that was the fit and natural medium for them. 

Even less than Arnold could he be a popular 
poet—because most readers do not care for subtle 
and profound reflections on abstract themes. He 
was a scholar and a thinker, with a mind of the 
modern, introspective cast; sunsets and flowers, 
and the surface of things, he handled only by the 
way. None of his lyrics, or lines even, have as yet 
won universal acceptance as household words; if 
that be the only test of a poet, he failed to meet it. 
This kind of thing is, and always will be, “ caviare 
to the general :” 

“ If sure-assured ’tis but profanely bold 

In thought’s abstractest forms to seem to-tee, 
It dare not dare the dread communion hold 
In ways unworthy Thee— 


“© not unowned, Thou shalt unnamed forgive, 
In worldly walks the prayerless heart prepare, 
And if in work its life it seem to live, 
Shalt make that work be prayer.” 


But for the last line, whose sentiment is not un- 
familiar, this might be mere rhymed metaphysics. 
Indeed, Clough sometimes appears to require a pre- 
vious initiation, or at least a congenial mind, before 
his message can be received and his appeal answered. 

And yet he appeals to more than a few, for he 
voices the thought of his time more perfectly than 
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any one else, not excepting even Arnold. He deals 
sanely and humanly with the loftiest topics; he 
walks in the borderland between faith unfaith, 
fearlessly but reverently. Though a practiced 
casuist, he has an absolute honesty, an exquisite 
frankness. His clear eye looks upon mysteries 
which it cannot penetrate; he tells you all he has 


-discovered or failed to discover ; you look into the 


depths of his transparent soul, and love him for 
what you see. 

These qualities recommend him to such as are 
unable to rest content in any of the received forms 
of dogma. He is the model (if such a collocation of 
term and epithet may be allowed) of a devout 
agnostic. 

“© Thou that in our bosom’s shrine 
Dost dwell, unknown because divine ! 


I will not frame one thought of what 
Thou mayest either be or not. 

I will not prate of ‘thus’ and ‘so,’ 
And be profane with ‘ yes’ and ‘ no ;’ 
Enough that in our soul and heart 
Thou, whatsoe’er Thou mayst be, art.” 


He has not reached this theistic position by the 
road of Natural Theology; the arrangements of 
life do not call forth his admiration. 


“© that the armies indeed were arrayed! O joy of 
the onset ! 

Sound, thou Trumpet of God! Come forth, Great 
Cause, to array us ! 

King and Leader, appear! 
seek Thee. 

Would that the armies indeed were arrayed! O where 
is the battle ? 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 

Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation, 

Backed by a solemn appeal, ‘For God’s sake do not 
stir, there !’” 


This is from his earliest poem, “The Bothie.” 
But his views never changed. Though his own 
wants were comfortably provided for, he could not 
find matter of edification in the struggle for exist- 


ence. Here is a deliverance of his later years: 


“ Ah me! this eager rivalry of life, 
This cruel conflict for pre-eminence, 
This keen supplanting of the dearest kin, 
Quick seizure and fast unrelaxing hold 
Of vantage-place ; the stony resolve, 
The chase, the competition, and the craft, 
Which seems to be the poison of our life, 
And yet is the condition of our life ! 
To have done things on which the eye with shame 


Thy soldiers sorrowing 


Looks back, the closed hand <a still the prize! 


Alas! what of all these things shall I say ? 
Take me away unto thy sleep, O God !” 


There is small risk in saying that Clough was of 
the type which Mrs. Ward has represented as run 
to seed in Elsmere’s friend Langham. But in the 
poet the analytic and critical habit, though carried 

uite far enough, never filmed the moral vision or 
ated the will-power. He looks abroad at life, 
sums up its account, and takes his stand accordingly 
with a manly heart, however little he likes the 
prospect. 
“ Ah, the key of our life, that passes all wards, opens 
all locks, 
Is not J will, but J must. I must—I must—and I do 
it.” 

Let us be idealists if we can, but not rampant 
idealists; for we must accept the facts and take 
our defeats in good humor. 


* Devotion, and ideas, and love, 
And beauty claim their place above ; 
But saint and sage and poet’s dreams 
Divide the light in colored streams, 
Which this alone gives all combined, 
The siccum lumen of the mind. 


To see things simply as they are 
Here transcends far 
eon, bes spy out at midday 
Some bright particular star, which may, 
Or not, be visible at night, 
But clearly is not in daylight. 
No inspiration vague outweighs 
The plain, = eommon sense which says : 
Submit ! submit !” 
If we cannot have what we would like, let us 
take what we can get : 
“ Hast thou seen higher, holier things than these, 
And therefore must to these thy heart refuse ? 
With the true Best, alack, how ill 
The best that thou wouldest choose! 


‘* The Summum Pulchrum rests in heaven above : 
Do thou, as best thou mayst, thy duty do: 
Amid the things allowed thee live and love ; 
Some day re shalt it view.” 


But all this worldly philosophy is accepted per- 
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force, not of election; it must not be allowed to 
destroy or lower one’s ideal. 
“ Hope evermore and believe, 0 man, for e’en as thy 


thought is 

So are the things that thou seest—e’en as thy hope 
and belief. 

Cowardly art thou and timid? they rise to provoke 
thee against them. 

Hast = courage ? Enough ; see them exulting to 
yield.” 


For himself, though he had broken with the 
creeds, and resolutely declined to dogmatize, he re- 
tained the root of the matter. He believed in God, 
in Christ (though he said little about him, and was 
by no means so sure of his exact theological status 


as was Mr. Elsmere), and in immortality. He be- 


lieved 
“ That in a world of | r sco 
What here is faithfully be : 
Will be completed, not undone.” 

Perhaps he would have accepted his friend’s 
formula of “a Force, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness.” At any rate, he held by such a 
Force, and expressed his conviction in sublimely 
simple lines : 

“It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so ; 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 

There is no incongruity between this and the 
stocism of our next extract, for it is outward and 
visible things and persons that he refuses to trust : 


Where great whom thou wouldst wish to praise 
ee 
Where are the pure whom thou wouldst choose to 
love thee ? 
Where are the brave, to stand supreme above thee, 
Whose high commands would cheer, whose chiding 
raise thee ? 
Seek, seeker, in thyself ; submit to find 
In the stones b and life in the blank mind.” 

However firm in what seemed to him matter of 
faith and morals, in what he considered mere doc- 
trine it was his principle to suspend opinion. He 
will hold a fair balance, and give its full weight to 
whatever bears the semblance of an idea. ‘What 
other freethinker would have drawn an argument 
for conservatism from the radical armory ? 

“Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother men, nor yet the new, 

Ah, still awhile the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again ! 

“ The souls of now two thousand years 
Have laid up here their toils and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain : 
Ah, yet consider it again ! 

“ We! what do we see? each a space 
Of some few yards before his face ; 
Does that the whole wide plan explain ? 
Ah, yet consider it again ! 

Clough was one of the few writers who have 
been able to handle sacred themes with a light and 
free touch. If anything connected with the sub- 
ject required humorous treatment, he gave it that, 
and without offense. In one of his nameless and 
aa almost fragmentary, lyrics he offers 
a little light upon a great question by roughly 
classifying those who are on the two sides. The 
atheists, he says, are the wicked, the would-be bad 
boys who want to see life, the contented rich, and 
the unthinking indifferentists. 

“But country folks who live beneath 
The shadow of the steeple, 
The parson and the parson’s wife, 
And mostly married people, 


“ Youths green and happy in first love 
So thankful for 
And men caught out in what the world 
Calls guilt, in first confusion, 


* And almost every one when age, 
Disease, or sorrows strike him, 

Inclines to think there is a God, 
Or something very like Him.” 

Those who know Clough need not to be reminded 
of the sharp satire of “The Latest Decalogue,” 
the suggestiveness of “The Questioning Spirit ” 
and “ Bethesda,” the pathetic beauty of “Come 
Home, Come Home,” and the strengthening noble- 
ness of “Say not, the ‘struggle naught availeth.” 
If poetry be a mere he was a very minor poet. 
If it is something intéllectual and spiritual, con- 
veying to the reader “ virtue ” that was first in the 
bard, then Clough, whatever his theological defi 
ciencies, was (for those who can come en rapport 
with him) one of our purest, truest, sweetest, and 
most comforting singers. 


— 
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THE SERMON. 


THE ONLY WAY.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 
** No man cometh unto the Father but by me.’’—John xiv., 6. 


W* are greatly mistaken, I am very sure, if we 
think this utterance of Christ’s is given in 
any spirit of exclusiveness or personal jealousy, as 
though he were to say, “ No man shall come to the 
Father unless he come in the way that I point out 
for him ,” as though he were a kind of angel stand- 
ing at the gate of the Garden of Eden with a flam- 
ing sword, saying, “ You cannot come to the Father 
and the happiness of heaven unless you come in just 
the way I point out.” Iam sure we are mistaken 
if we interpret this text in any such narrow and 
exclusive way as this, as it has sometimes been in- 
terpreted; if not this verse, at all events the 
kindred teachings in the Bible of which this verse 
is a type. Christ does not say, “ You must not 
come unless you come by me.” He says that, in 
point of fact, no man does come except by him. It 
is the broad and general declaration that there is 
no coming to the Fatherhood except as men come 
through the knowledge of the Son; that men have 
not come to a knowledge of the Father except they 
have come through the revelation made by Jesus 
Christ his Son. A pupil applies for admission to 
the Packer Institute, and asks to study logarithms. 
And the President answers, “ You must begin with 
arithmetic.” “ But I don’t like arithmetic, I don’t 
want to study arithmetic; I want to study loga- 
rithms.” You cannot study logarithms unless you 
first study arithmetic.” The pupil says, “I think 
is very mean. I think it isa narrow and bigoted 
rule that I cannot study logarithms unless | first 
study arithmetic.” The President replies, “ There 
i, no other road It is not possible for you to come 
to an understanding of logarithms unless you take 
the only way men ever will enter into that knowl. 
edge—namely, the way of arithmetic.” So Christ 
says, “ There is no coming unto the Father unless 
you come through me. Come some other way if 
you can. You are welcome to come. But, in point 
of fact, that is the only way. It is the necessary 
condition.” 

It has very often been said that theism is the 
foundation of Christianity, that Christianity is built 
upon a theistic philosophy. I thnk that is a mis- 
take ; philosophically a mistake, historically a mis- 
take. There has been in ths world no conception of a 
divine Fatherhood, of a personal God that stands 
in helpful relations to men, guiding, consoling, com- 
forting them, except that grown out of Christianity, 
if you take Christianity in its broad, large sense. 
There has been deism: a general belief in a 
Superior Power. There has been a hypothesis 
that back of all phenomena there is a certain in- 
scrutable Power, a Divine Wisdom. But there ha; 
been no real grasp and hold upon God; no real 
faith in him; no real filial relations with him; no 
such attitude of mind toward God as a child has 
toward a father and toward a mother. That is 
absolutely unknown in the history of the world out- 
side of Christianity, and outside of those lands in 
which Christianity has poured, by direction or by 
indirection, the glory of its light. I suppose that, 
except that of the Jews, the oldest of ail religions 
is the religion of India, Brahmanism, and the later 
form of that religion, Buddhism. Bat in either of 
these there is no faith in the Fatherhood. There 
is at the most a belief in a great inserutable, un- 
knowable power, a Somebody, nobody ean tell what, 
nobody can know, or love, or truly wurship—a God 
that does not feel,a God that does not think, a 
God that does not live, a God that does not 
act. All these things, it is said, are limitations ; 
they are inconsistent with, they place bounds upon, 
the infinite. Buta God without knowledge, thought, 
or feeling is certainly not a Father. You may as 
well attempt to love an iceberg as such a God. 
There is no confidence, there are no filial relations, 
between the Hindu and his Brahm until Christianity 
comes into the Hindu, until the reflected glory of 
Christ’s teaching shines in the minds of the Hinda, 
and faith in a personal God, a Father of the whole 
human race, is gotten by indirection, borrowed from 
Christianity. If you go to any of the other old re- 
ligions, to Greece, to Rome, you will not find any- 
where any Fatherhood of God. You will find among 
the poets, who reflect the common sentiments of the 
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common people, humanized gods or deified men ; 
_ will find among the philosophers, Marcus Aure- 
ius, Seneca, the Stoics, belief in a god, but in a god 
who is forever the Unknown. The altar Paul saw 
in Athens expressed in these two words all that 
the very best of the pagan literature has ever dis- 
closed concerning God. Men feeling for God, if, 
haply, they may find him, is the pagan’s best ex- 
perience of piety. The world has been orphaned ; 
this orphaned world has had a sort of sense that 
there is somewhere a Father, and have been look- 
ing around to see if they could find him. But 
there has been no real faith, grasp, love, confidence 
in a Father. That was as unknown in Greece and 
Rome as it was in India and China. But the ques- 
tion may be asked, Was there not a Fatherhood of 
God in the Old Testament? Did not David say, 
“ Like as a Father pitieth his children” ? Did not 
Isaiah say, “ Thou art our Father, though we are 
ignorant of thee’? Yes, there is a doctrine of 
atherhood in the Old Testament. For there was 
a dormant Christianity in the Old Testament which 
was growing to its perfection, and finally came to 
its consummation in the New. For the Gospel 
with the very first chapter of Genesis, with 
the doctrine that God made man in his own image, 
which is the fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
religion, the seed out of which it has all sprouted 
and grown. God is the Father, we are his children, 
we are in his likeness. There is a kinship between 
God and men, and this kinship enables God to deal 
with men, to talk with men, to have himself under- 
stood by men, to be in fellowship with men, to have 
men in fellowship with him. This truth grows 
clearer and clearer through prophetic utterances, 
and through the prophetic experiences, until it 
blossoms out in its Lae completeness in the doe- 
trine of a God dwelling in a perfect man, mani- 
festing himself through a perfect human experi- 
ence and in a sinless human life, in order that the 
human and divine life may link arm in arm and go 
on through eternity together. 

This, then, I understand to be fundamental in 
Christianity : that God has come into the world, and 
has come into the world in the person of Jesus 
Christ, and has dwelt in human flesh and human 
life, in order that we may come in contact with 
God, in a knowledge of God, in personal relations 


to God. This is the fundamental fact. All things 


else are subsidiary. It is not fundamental to 
inquire as to this or that miracle. It is not funda- 
mental to inquire whether Christ said certain speci- 
fied and questioned utterances. It is not funda- 
mental to assert that some of the things attributed 
to him by evangelists were not really uttered by 
him. It is not at all fundamental to believe about 
him those things which the Christian Church has 
believed. It is fundamental to accept this: that 
God was in Christ for the purpose of bringing God 
and man together, making the Fatherhood of God 
interpret God to man, and so bring God into per- 
sonal and individual relations with man. Inall my 
preaching I seek to avoid as much as possible 
theological phrases. They have become corrupted 
by conflicts; and I lay them aside. It does not 
trouble me, therefore, when now and then a critic 
says that I am a Unitarian ; still less when a de- 
voted Unitarian says, “ You preach just the doc- 
trine I have always believed.” I am very glad 
that I am able to present the truth in such a way 
that a devoted Unitarian says, “ That is my faith,” 
or a devoted Swedenborgian says, “That is my 
faith.” But I do not wish to so present the trath 
that my-position or my teaching shall be misunder- 
stood. if Unitarianism means that God has not 
come into the world in his own proper person to 
dwell among men, [ am not a Unitarian. Then I 
believe directly the opposite of Unitarianism. For 
it seems to me that the fundamental truth of Chris- 
tianity, the truth which alone can get hold of the 
hearts and lives of men, is this: that God was in 
Jesus Christ. Christ was not the messenger of 
God, not a teacher sent from God; but God him- 
self, in his own proper person, come down to 
earth in order that we might come in contact with 
him, and he might come in contact with us. I 
want to make this so plain and simple that the 
smallest child in this congregation can understand. 
I imagine a soldier boy lying sick in a hospital. 
By and by there is sent down a box from home. 
There is in it jelly, and no jelly tastes so sweet as 
the jelly the mother’s hands have made. These 
gifts have brought back the flush of feeling, the 
love of home; these gifts have come from the 
mother’s hands—but they are not mother. Pres- 
ently there comes a letter written in his mother’s 
own hand. There is no delicacy in the box like 
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that letter. The handwriting is sacred ; how the 
letter is treasured! And as he reads it all the love 


and association of home come flashing back—but, 
after all, the letter is not mother. Then, by and 
by, @ nurse is sent down from the country home to 
take care of the sick boy, and she brings news from 
mother, she tells him all the village gossip, she 
brings some touch of mother in her hands, some 
love from the mother in her own voice. That is 
more than the box, more than the letter—but still 
it is not mother. By and by the mother comes 
herself. She smooths the fevered brow with her 
own hand, she ministers medicine with her own 
hand, she kneels by his side and prays the old 
prayers he used to hear in his childhood. Now it 
is not gifts from mother, or letter from mother, or 
messenger from mother—it is mother herself by 
his bedside. God has given us all the good things 
of life. That is the box. God has given a letter. 
That is the Bible. Then he has sent messengers. 
These are prophets and apostles—but still only 
messengers. And between the notion that God has 
sent messengers into the world, chief of whom is 
Jesus of Nazareth, and this faith that God has 
come himself into the world, that we may grasp 
the hand of God, that we may lie in the arms 
of God, that we may be baptized with the 
life of God—between these two there seems a 
great gulf. I want to be understood. I want to 
have all the members of Plymouth Church know 
on which side of that gulf I stand. When I get 
hold of the heart of Christ, and read the life of 
Christ, and look into the face of Christ, I am look- 
ing into the face, I am looking into the heart, and 
1 am taking hold of the hand of God, the Father 
of all humanity. 

Now, I have taken more time in this introduction 
than I meant to have taken; therefore I must take 
less time in following it out than I want to take. 
For I have said this much because I want you to 
look at two or three things which we find in God 
when we come to him through Jesus Christ. “No 
man cometh but by Me.” For a moment let us 
assume, if you will, that God was in Jesus Christ, 
that the life of Christ was the life of God on the 
earth, and let us see what sort of a God we come 
to. Not in any fullness, because to do that with 
fullness would be to preach all the sermons I intend 
to preach as long as I live. For the whole end of 
all my preaching is to bring men to a knowledge of 
God through Jesus Christ. But the suggestion of 
two or three facts of the revelation of God made 
through Jesus Christ I want to make. 

In the first place, if we believe that God came 
into the world, that God was in Christ, tabernacling 
in him and so manifesting himself in a human ex- 
perience, I think you will all see that then we 
believe in a God that has come looking for men 
and revealing himself to men; I think you will all 
see that while other religions represent man seek- 
ing for God, the Christian religion represents God 
seeking for man. That is the first thought I want 
to put before you—a God that is looking for us, try- 
ing to reveal himself to us. I suppose that we have 
all, at times, wondered that God does not make a 
clearer revelation of himself. If there be a God, 
why does he not make it perfectly clear that he is, 
so that I cannot doubt it? But did it ever oceur to 
you that this may be impossible—even for God? 
It is very difficult to find a human soul. It maybe 
just as difficult for God to find us as it is for us to 
find God. Undertake to get the attention of a 
class of Sunday-school children, and while you talk 
see how this one looks off with a vacant stare about 
the room. You want to get hold of him, but you 
cannot unless you can make him want to get hold 
of you. It is said sometimes that such a thing is 
“as easy as preaching.” It depends altogether on 
what preaching is whether it is easy or difficult. 
The preacher sees somebody in the audience with 
a far-away look in his eyes; some woman whose 
eyes are on the household, on the children who are 
left at home, or on the dinner which may be spoil- 
ing if the sermon is a little too long; some child 
whose eyes are on his play or on his school-books ; 
some merchant whose soul is in the counting-room. 
As the preacher talks, everybody else in the con- 
gregation disappears, and he does not care about 
any one else, but only to get hold of this absentee 
member. And we grope and grope, and try to find 
that soul. Sometimes we succeed—then we are 
jubilant ; at other times we fail—then we go out 
discouraged. It is not an easy thing to reveal the 
truth to a soul. It is not an easy thing to give 
something of yours to somebody else. I[t is the 
hardest thing in the world to give your own ideas 
to another person. Did it ever occur to you that 
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that is what God is trying to do, and we are mak- 
ing it hard for him? Suppose God were to write, 
“ God is the father of the human race,” upon the sky ; 
suppose that shone every morning as regularly as 
the sun shone. You would come to think of it as 
men do of the sunrise. If he did it regularly 
you would call it a law of nature; if he did it but 
once, you would toss it aside as we toss aside the 
story of the disclosure of the cross in the heavens 
to Constantine. No, my friends, there is no way 
by which one soul can find another except just the 
way God seems to me to be pursuing. He is knock- 
ing at the heart. He is pointing us to a life which 
manifests and discloses himself to all others. This 
is characteristic of Christianity, that it represents 
God trying to find and reveal himself tomen. You 
do not find that anywhere else. It is not in pagan 
literature or in Grecian literature. Will you ask 
Positivism? That does not suggest a God looking 
for men. Will you ask Herbert Spencer? He 
will give you no notion of a God looking for men. 
Nowhere but in Christianity do we find a God going 
out in the wilderness looking for men as a shepherd 
does for his sheep. If we are to come into any 
such thought of God, we must get it through Jesus 
Christ, because there is no one else that has it to 
give to us. : 

And thesecond thought which I think we should all 
see is that God, through Jesus Christ, is a God who 
has come into the world to give help to humanity, 
and to give that kind of help which humanity most 
of all needs—the help of his own life imparted to us. 

A beggar comes to your door. What will you 
give him? Money? You will do him harm with 
money. Clothing? You may do him good with 
clothing, but you will more probably do him harm. 
Work? If you give him work you may do him a 
better service. But there is a better service. If 
he is discouraged, put courage into his heart. If 
he has given up hope, put energy and force into 
him. If he is lying back, and saying, “ The world 
owes me a living,” get that out of his mind. Give 
him enthusiasm, give him hope, courage, manliness, 
give him character, and you have given him the 
best possible gift. When men came to Christ for 
help, he habitually told them, “ D» not tell men that 
I am giving them healing.” He feared that they 
would fall back on him, and rely on him, which is 
just what he did not want them to do. He gave 
them two things—work and character. He set them 
to service, and then he brought into their souls cour- 
age and hope and joy and peace and comfort. He 
did it then, and that is what God has been doing 
ever since. He did it then for those three short 
years in order that he might make it clear what God 
is doing and wants to do to you and me through all 
ages. You say, “I am going to begin to serve God. 
I am going to dedicate myself to the service of 
God.” That is one step, and an important one. 
But what is more important is that you let God 
give himself to serve you. It is as you take hold 
of God that God makes your work and your expe 
rience build you up into a divine character. Work 
is for us, not for God. Rather let me express it 
thus: Our work for God is God’s best work for us. 
In our doing the work we are built up in godlike- 
ness. Think what women did for Christ while he 
lived! One woman madehimarobe. One woman 
washed his feet. Another woman anointed his feet 
with ointment. Another prepared him a dinner. 
Another offered him a stupefying draught just 
before he was to be crucified. His disciples took 
his messages and carried them about forhim. That 
is what man did for him. What did he do for 
them? He took suchason of thunder as John and 
made him a son of love. He took such an incon- 
sistent wave of the sea as Peter and made him a 
rock. He would have taken such a traitor as Judas 
and made him a saint if Judas would have let him. 
That is what Christ is dving for you. To be a 
Christian is not merely to serve Christ and love 
Christ, it is to let Christ live in you and serve you. 
God has come in Jesus Christ looking for us and 

ing to find us in order that he may give us some- 
thing better than material blessings, that he may 
give us character, opportunity, joy, faith, hope, love, 
and all the clements of a divine manhood. 

I wanted to speak of another more important 

int—that we come in the passion of Christ to a 
God of suffering love—but I do not want to enter 
upon this truth in a fragmentary way, and therefore 
1 must leave it. 

And now, if you can come to the Father by any 
other way than the way of Jesus Christ, come! 
come! If Matthew Arnold or Herbert Spencer 
will bring you, come by his teaching. If Unitarian 
teaching, or Roman Catholic teaching, or the 
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teaching of Felix Adler, will bring you, come by 
that way. But if it be true that the only way by 
which the world has ever come to the Father, the 
only way by which the world has ever come to a 
God that is looking for men, revealing himself to 
men, helping men, giving himself to men, the only 
way is by Jesus Christ—that is, by a God living 
in human experience in order that he may bring 
himself and his children together—then come by the 
way of Christ. May God keep you all from or- 
Pp . And while we are clear of vision and 
strong of heart, and fear not to look into every 
question, and re-solve every doubt and re-examine 
every faith, may God keep you all in the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ as the manifestation of God 
to man through whom the fatherhood of God is 
revealed. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


ay subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


In commenting upon ‘* The Widow of Nain”’ you use the 
following language : ** In the fourth, he that was dead arises 
by the power of an endless life in himself; the others are 
summoned back, he returns.”’ This seems to me to be at 
variance, not only with Christ’s own teaching, but also with 
the cots and belief of the disciples and the apostles, 
especially Paul. Does not this language indicate that you 
believe that Christ is the very God who created the universe ? 
Do you thus believe? I have always supposed that Christ 
claimed to have only delegated power ps authority. Matt. 
xxiy., 26: ** But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven. neither the Son, but the Father 
only.”’ Mark ix., 37: *‘ And whosoever receiveth me, re- 
ceiveth not me, but him that sent me.’’ Mark x., 18: * Why 
callest thou me good? none is goud save one, even God.”’ 
Mark x., 40: ** But to sit on my right hand or on my left 
hand is not mine to agro Mark xiv., 36: ** Abba, Father, 
all things are possible unto thee,’’ intimating that all things 
are not possible with himself. Luke viii., 39: ** Return to 
thy house and declare how great things God hath done for 
thee.”’ Luke xii., 14: “Man, who made me a judge or a 
divider over you ?”’ Rom., iv., 24: ** Who believe on him, 
who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead.’’ 1 Cor. v., 14: 
‘* And God hath raised the Lord, and will raise up us throug 
his power.”’ 1 Cor. xv., 20: ** But now hath Christ been 
raised from the dead.’’ Ephes. i., 20: ** When he raised him 
from the dead.”’ 1 Thess. i., 10: ** Whom he raised from the 
dead.”’ 1 Peter i., 21: Who raised him from the dead.” 
Paul never seems to even hint that Jesus r.se ** by the power 
of an endless life in himself,’’ but that God raised him. I 
am at a loss to know how you reconcile your language with 
Paul’s teaching. Will a explain to me and other readers 
of The Christian Union G. W. W. 


We have no psychological Shp to offer in ex- 
“neroyperr of the mystery of Christ’s nature. It is too 
and too deep for our fathoming. He says of his 
death, “ 1 lay down my life that I may take it again ; I 
have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
in.” This is not true of man, who has neither the 
right of laying down his life nor the power to reassume 
it. We accept the doctrine respecting Christ which 
has been maintained in the Holy Catholic Church 
throughout all the centuries—that he possesses the 
divine human nature, though, as we have heretofore 
said, we re him as God in man rather than as God 
and man. Holding this view, there is to us no incongru- 
ity in the two declarations that Christ reassumes his 
own life and that God raises him from the dead. 


We hear much nowadays of the “ New Theology.” 
1. Why is it so called? 2. How does it differ from the the- 
ology preached by the Rev. William Ellery Channing and 
other prominent Unitarians ? I. A. M, 


1. Fer convenient distinction from the views which 
till recently were unquestioned in Christian circles. 
Really, it is a renaissance of views held in the first 
niohek of Christian theology. 2. Dr. Channing re- 

ed the doctrine of the Trinity as irrational. In 
the New Theology the Trinity holds a fundamental 
lace. Undeniably there is much in common between 
Dr. Channing’s teachings and the New Theology. But 
it is equally true that Dr. Channing’s views as to total 
depravity, a substitutionary atonement, the nature of 
faith, salvation by grace, the function of reason in deal- 
ing with Revelation, ete., are now widely followed even 
by people who still suppose themselves to hold to what 
they call the old theology. 


In your opinion, is there any place or condition in the wide 
universe which is embodied in the popular idea of the word 
‘hell’? ? Lf yes, is there a being in existence such as the 

opular mind calls ‘the Devil”? If yes, does he have 
Secatehen and power in hell? Is he omnipresent? Does he 
go up and down on the earth doing evil? 8 

However fanciful some popular ideas may be, there 
is a condition of inward misery, not only in this world, 
but elsewhere, for which “hell” is an appropriate 
term. Wherever such a person is, there is hell ; wher- 
ever such gather together, they constitute hell. It is 
not a place apart from the beings who are there with 
hell within them. There are degrees of wickedness, 
and by “the devil” we mean simply the wickedest 
being in existence. As to where he is, and what he 
does, we know nothing, only that he cannot be omni- 


present. 
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I have just organized a class for Bible study, meeting 
weekly in my church, and find myself at a loss to Mowe. what 
commentaries on the Old Testament to recommend. Will 
you kindly advise me? Strictly critical works will not 
answer, and they would better not quote the Hebrew, unless 
each Hebrew word is translated. e hope soon to get the 
beginning of a reference library for Bible students. ould 
you recommend Smith’s Bible Dictionary and the 
** Schaff-He Encyclopedia,’ or the McClintock & 
Strong’’ as taking the place of both ? R. L. M. 

A satisfactory commentary on the Old Testament 
entire has yet to be written. Our course would be to 
select helps according to the part in hand, as Delitzsch 
on Genesis, and Cheyne on Isaiah. Geikie’s “ Hours 
with the Bible” is a helpful book. Stanley’s “ His- 
tory of the Jewish Church” is a classic. W. R. 
Smith’s “Old Testament in the Jewish Church” and 
“ Prophets of Israel” are indispensable for a teaching 
pastor. “The People’s Bible,” by Dr. Joseph Parker, 
a series of suggestive discourses on Scripture, is com- 
pleted as far as Esther, and is an expository work of 
much value. We should say the Schaff-Herzog would 
be enough by itself. 


Your advice to ** Victim ’’ in paper of March 27 impels me 
to ask further questions. Muc been written on marriage, 
but little on engagement to marry. Some hold that coal a 
promise should be kept unless there is a release by the 
opposite party ; others that such promises are conditional on 
continued love of both parties, being a state of trial. Will 
you please give me your ideas on this question, or refer me to 
some book that treats of it? Should you auswer in the 
Union, please note the following phases: ‘*Ouvht one tu 
keep a marriage promise repugnant to changed tastes, or 
where any doubt exists of the love which prompted it being 
equal to that now given another? In such a case is not one 
doing more harm by keeping than by breaking such a 
promise ?”’ INQUIRER. 

In our judgment, no one can rightfully make the vow 
before the marriage altar to love, honor, cherish, and 
maintain, unless the heart really does love and honor 
with a steadiness of purpose which gives promise of 
endurance. The engagement to marry ought not to be, 
because it absolutely cannot be fulfilled, where the 
heart and the purpose are not set to fulfill it with 
patience and persistence of affection. 


It will greatly accommodate several ladies who are to 
spend the summer in Germany if you will kindly answer: 

hat are the dates of the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth ? 
In what city is Sbriglia, the celebrated voice teacher? And 
is he likely to be there in July and August? To whom 
one write for accommodations at Oberammergau ? 


There is no Festival at Bayreuth in 1890. They are 
not held in consecutive years, except under some special] 
incentives. The next Festival occurs July 21 to August 
24 (about), 1891. Works, probably, “ Tristan,” “ Parsi- 
fal,” “Tannhiiuser.” For tickets address, always 
« Herr Feustel, Banquier, Bayreuth, Bavaria.” For 
having a lodging reserved for self and party, address 
ommittee [Lodgings Committee], Bay- 
reuth Festival, Bayreuth, Bavaria.” You need not 
write until May, 1891. Parties of ladies can perfect- 
ly easily g° YY. themselves. Tickets from 35 (20 
marks) each. There is not a bad seat in the house, 
and location is indifferent, except that the gallery 
(lately pressed into service) is very hot and should be 
avoided except as a last resort, though one-hears and 
sees admirably in it. We cannot give you Signor 
Sbriglia’s address. For all details as to Oberammer- 
you will be able to satisfy yourself at Munich or 
Pisum anybody there can give you all assistance, 
and thence you can secure your tickets and so on. 


We have received several oe oso. brought out by 
the recent article on the “ Bl of Christ ” reprinted 
in our columns from the “ Andover Review.” We 
cannot answer them satisfactorily ina paragraph. We 
must content ourselves with saying, by way of hint and 
suggestion : (1) That the forgiveness of sin is the remis- 
sion of sin—that is, the sending away of sin, the making 
of him who was sinful to be pure and holy. (2) That 
throughout Scripture the sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment and the death and the blood of Christ in the New 
Testament are represented as a means, not of securing 
pardon—that is, the remission of penalty—but forgive- 
ness—that is, the remission of sin. The keynote to the 
Scripture teaching of this subject is the declaration, 
“ The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth from al! 
sin.” (3) That to accomplish this cleansing, vicarious 
suffering is necessary. It is the eternal law of human 
life, witnessed by innumerable illustrations, that there 
is no way by which a pure and holy person can cleanse 
and redeem an impure and unholy one without suffer- 
ing with and for him. An unsuffering patriot cannot 
cleanse the nation, nor an unsuffering pastor his church, 
nor an unsuffering mother her child, nor—we say it 
reverently—an unsuffering God his creatures. This 
we believe to be the profound, mystic, but indefinable 
truth which underlies the doctrine of the Atonement. 


1. What books you do 
ter’s library? 2. Also, w 
pedia or dictionary 

1. We can hardly do better than to refer you to “A 
Symposium on Religious Reading ” in “ Our Day ” for 
December, 1889 (Boston ; 25 cents). 2. We should 
say the Schaff-Herzog “ Cyclopedia of Religious Know!l- 
edge,” 3 vols. (can be had for $10.80). 


Has any other book been written by K.E. Franzos, the 
author of For the Right T.S. 


“ Jews of Barnow” (D. Appleton & Co., New York ; 


ard as indispensable to a minix 
t is the best 
. B.S. 


$1). 
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A RUSSIAN PIANIST. 


The ordinary American ideas about Russia and 
Russian character are to-day probably as far from 
the truth as the ordinary English ideas about this 
country were in the days when Dickens wrote his 
“ American Notes.” Russia is commonly ¢o isidered, 
I venture to say, to be a semi-barbarous country, 
cold, barren, rough, without the refinements and 
culture of Western Europe or the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Yet Mr. Kennan has told us that parts of Siberia 
bloom in summer like a luxuriant flower garden ; 
and some of the greatest names in modern music, 
art, and literature are Raussian—Tourguéneff, 
Tolstoi, Verestchagin, Rubinstein, Tchaikowsky, 
for example. That a Russian character can be a 
very delicate and sensitive one is clearly indicated 
by the following entertaining account given by the 
New York “Sun ” of a famous Russian pianist who 
has lately been winning unqualified praise from the 
best musical critics of this city : 

“ Observant pedestrians along the avenue may have 
noticed of late a quaint little figure among the throng, 
oddly dressed in a green oat and broad-brimmed 
hat, with shoulders slightly bent and hands clasped 
behind his back, aonediiing the caricature of Beetho- 
ven in the old books both in stature and attitude. Some- 
times the dark little man is accompanied by a tall, 
slender, and beautiful woman with a wealth of wonder- 
fully bright hair and a sweet youthful face. This man 
is Viadimnir de Pachman, the Russian pianist, who has 
been giving even blasé New York a double sensation, 
one of delight at his exquisite interpretation of Chopin’s 
melodies, and the other of intense but kindly amuse- 
ment at the eccentricities of his deportment in the con- 
cert-room. The slender lady is his wife and only pupil, 
tu whom he is devotedly attached and of whose beauty 
and talent he is justly proud. It is indeed a novel ex- 
perience for a metropolitan audience to find themselves 
at once so thoroughly en rappor with a performer as 
De Pachman’s listeners find themselves when, with 
unique gestures, he appeals to them in difficult 
sages, or smiles and nods approvingly over some deli- 
cate bit of his own phrasing or rare coneeny. His de- 
light in the successful rendering of a difficult passage 
is as unfeigned as it is apparent, and his dependence 
upon the ae of his audience for inspiration is 
almost childlike in its manifestation. 

“ Frequently in England, where concert-rooms were 
poorly heated, he would rub his hands and shake them 
in quaint pantomime at the audience, sigaifying that 
they were tairly stiff with cold, and then, feeling in- 
tuitively their sympathy, he would dash into his runs 
and trills with new enthusiasm. 

“ Like Von Biilow, he is exceedingly sensitive to noise 
and disturbance during his performance, and very de- 
cidedly and promptly hissed some inconsiderate late 
comers in Boston, who were distracting the attention of 
his audience. The hiss was very promptly taken up by 
the audience, as it deserved to be. Later in the pro- 
gramme, as he approached a very intricate and delicate 
passage, he turned, and announced to his audience in a 
strange mixture of French and German and English, 
and with a great deal of unction, that the passage was 
very difficult, as indeed it was. The pianist speaks 
Russian or German ordinarily, but he always uses 
very good English and French. However, under ex- 
citement, he has an amusing way of mixing two or three 
languages together in a dialect that is indeed gro- 


ue. 

rs = Brooklyn, the other day, De Pachman played to 
an unappreciative and an appareutly not over intellect- 
ual audience. No one realized better than the pianist 
himself that he was not playing his best, and at the end 
of the performance his distress was so great at the 
thought that when a quarter of his audience yet re- 
mained in the room he rushed down the platform, say- 
ing, excitedly, in French : 

“*T have not played well! I have not played well !’ 

“ Then he hurried to the side entrance, and said, again 
in French : ‘ You have not heard me play, I say ; you 
know nothing of my playing. I cannot play to people 
who do not endetdaad me, cannot appreciate,’ and 
then he came back apparently much relieved. 

“Unlike most of the great artists, De Pachman lacks 
the mercenary element, and plays more from delight 
in his art than for its emoluments. On Friday night 
his audience was smaller than usual, and, though at 
first slightly chagrined, he realized intuitively before a 
dozen measures had been played that his listeners were 
music lovers, and he played as no one has heard him 
play before, responding with encore after encore, each 
more ravishing than the preceding one, and even when 
all the audience had gone except three or four friends 
he played on for fifteen or twenty minutes, concluding 
with the Liszt rhapsody as Liszt had played it for him. 

“ People have put various interpretations upon the 
peculiar smile which brightens his face as he turns it to 
the audience from time to time. Some have said he 


was looking at his wife or at some particular person 
before him ; but, on the contrary, he sees no one at all, 
Smiles in the same way as he turns his face from the 
audience and toward the screen, and would smile if no 
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ra gg in the room, from delight at the melody he 
invokes. 

“De Pachman is very proud of his wife’s talent, very 
much annoyed if she does not receive enthusiastic 
plause, a | manifests his regard for her in a way 
women find fascinating. Those who listened to yester- 
day’s concert may recall how gallantly he kissed her 
hand in approbation on the stage at the close of the 
first number, and all through the performance he was 


her most enthusiastic applauder, waiting always at the 
stage entrance to seize her hands and ns kiss 
them before she was fairly off the stage. Ibe charm- 


ing simplicity and naturalness of his manner is so un- 
usual that it is sometimes mistaken for affectation.” 


A FAMOUS HUMORIST. 


Mark Twain has so mingled fact and—well, let 
us say fancy—in his delightful writings, that few 
people are sure about the main incidents and 
episodes of his life even when he mentions them 
himself. The brief biography of him that appears 
in the May “ Book Buyer” will therefore be read 
with interest by hundreds whom he has entertained. 
We quote the following paragraphs : 


“ Mark Twain is Mr. Samuel Langhorne Clemens, of 
Hartford, Conn. at present the most widely known 
citizen of that place ; and, indeed, there is no one in 
the United States who has a more extended reputation. 
Mrs. Stowe, now his next-door neighbor, was probably 
as generally known a quarter of a century ago as he is 
to-day, but the events that she was a part of belong to 
the past, and are but history to a large fraction of the 
people of the present time, while Mark Twain is just 
in his prime. 

“Few men, if any one, ever entered literature more 
unexpectedly or with less preparation than Mark Twain. 
At twelve he was out of school, and at twice that age 
he had never written anything and did not expect to. 
Experience had to stand him at first instead of educa- 
tion, and a shrewd knowledge of human nature in place 
of books. But his first successes aroused him to a 
sense of his own needs as well as his opportunity, and for 
many years schools and — have seen no more per- 
sistent student than Mark Twain has been in his own 
library. His especial study has been the English lan- 

, literature, and history, but he has mastered 
rench and German (in spite of his exposition of the 
difficulties of that impossible tongue), and has fairly 


earned the position of a cultivated man of letters, 
toward which chance or an accident gave him his first 
impulse. 


“He was born in Florida, Monroe County, Mo., on 
November 30, 1835, and so is past fifty-four years of 
age. At twelve he lost his father. After that he was 
an apprentice in a printing office for three years, and 
then he ‘moved on.’ From seventeen to twenty-four 
he was a Mississippi River pilot, having learned its 
1,375 miles between St. Louis and New Orleans. In 
this work he heard the call of ‘mark twain,’ which he 
subsequently chose as his nom de plume. At twenty- 
four he went to Nevada to act as private secretary for 
his brother, who had been appointed Territorial Secre- 
— This place he soon abandoned to go into mining, 
and in that he struck nothing. So there he was at 
twenty-seven, no Jonger printer, or pilot, or clerk, or 
miner. Then came his chance. In 1862 he became 
local editor of the Virginia City ‘ Enterprise,’ to which 
he contributed as ‘ Twain.’ In two years he was 
called to a San Francisco paper, and went, and his 
work there was frequently copied. In 1866 he went to 
the Sandwich Islands to write up the sugar industry, 
and on returning he took to the lecture platform, and 
his reputation began to widen. He went to New York 
in 1867, and his ‘Celebrated Jumping Frog of Cala. 
veras’ was published there, and was immediately po 
ular, as it must be wherever read. That same year 
sailed on the ‘ Quaker City ’ expedition to the Orient, and 
out of that trip came the ‘Innocents Abroad,’ which 
carried the reading public by storm, and made its 
author famous at once. 

“ At home Mr. Clemens is at least as entertaining as 
Mark Twain is in his books. To be with him at the 
billiard-table or the dinner-table is to realize the irre- 

ressible and spontaneous wit of the man, which flows 
use it must, and also to realize the range of his 
thinking and the independence of his thought. Signs 
of his studies in English history are seen in his ‘ Prince 
and Pauper,’ and the new book of the ‘ Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.’ He is a great ad- 
mirer of Browning, and has for some time ot class 
to which he gives readings from thisauthor. His most 
continuous literary work is performed in the summer 
at Elmira, and the winter in Hartford is largely given 
over to social entertainment, in which he takes a fe - 
ing part in the city. He is thoroughly democratic in 
his ways. He will entertain the most my He 
guests with ease and elegance and to their great delight, 
and next day he may be riding on the seat of the gro- 
cer's cart, the driver equally entertained and at ease in 
his genial presence. 

Mr. Clemens’s companionable and easy 
manner have made for him a multitude of friends, and 
he is not only the most famous but one of the most 
popular citizens of the place. There has often been 
talk of forgetting party and running him as a people’s 
candidate for mayor of the city. Wherever he is to 
appear there is sure to be as large an audience as the 
place can accommodate. 
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“ He has an active imagination and large inventive 
faculties, but, however ample his gifts of that sort, it is 
safe to say that the disappointed and unsuccessful 
printer, pilot, and miner, S. L. Clemens, of twenty-four 
years of age, could never have imagined that by the 
time he was fifty he would have acquired, by his own 
then latent talents, the influence, position, and fame 
that to-day belong to Mark Twain. No one now dis- 
putes his title to what he has achieved, but his success 
is One of the romances of American life and letters.” 


ARCHZXZ OLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Newspapers and newspaper readers are nowa- 
eo so engrossed with current events that it is 
refreshing occasionally to have one’s attention 
turned back to the most ancient of ancient history. 
The contributions of archz logy to our knowledge 
of ancient history have been very great in the last 
few years, and have given us, as an article in the 
last number of “Harper’s Weekly” points out, 
some new and graphic pictures of Old Testament 
times : 


“ Prominent among the rediscovered Oriental people 
are the Hittites, known from Biblical and other sources 
to have been powerful forces in the political ups and 
downs of Western Asia. The discovery of inscriptions 
in considerable numbers on the site of what proves to 
be Carchemish, the capital of the Hittite Empire, has 
solved this enigma of early Eastern history. While 
the data in re to this once powerful people are yet 
meager, and the questions in reference to them not all 
settled to the satisfaction of all specialists, so much has 
been settled that the Hittites are not a chimera, but a 
fact of history. 

“ More important yet than this fiud was that made 
only about a year and a half ago at Tel-el-Amarna, in 
Lower Egypt. Here hund of tablets were un- 
earthed, covered with cuneiform inscriptions. From 
these it appeared that at the early date of 1400 Bc an 
extensive correspondence by letter—for such the con- 
tents of these tablets proved to be—was carried on be- 
tween Assyria, Babylonia, Northern Syria, and Pales- 
tine, between such cities as Tyre, Sidon, Askelon, 
Lachis, Meggiddo, ete., on the one hand, and the Pha- 
raohs of Egypt, Amenophis I. and Amenophis IV., on 
the other, and this at the time when the Hebrews were 
settled in Goshen. The contents of these letters are 
varied in kind and character, touching on affairs pub- 
lie and private in all possible phases. For the first 
time the evidences are here furnished that in Western 
Asia and Northeastern Africa letters and literatures 
existed at a date much earlier than was generally sup- 
ean to be the case, and much earlier than the data 

urnished by sgurces hitherto accessible permitted 
students to 

“ This valuable historical discovery has within recent 
months received a noteworthy corroboration by the dis- 
¢ very in Southern Arabia of a vast number of inscrip- 
tions, from which it not only appears that Arabia and 

Western Asia were in possession of a literature four or 
five hundred years earlier than is stated by the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets, but that before the Mohammedan era 
Christian and Jewish nations, most flourishing in 
character, with a cultured literature, existed for two 
thousand years and more in the southern half of the 
Arabian peninsula. Dr. Edward Glaser, a German 
sa vant, made three expeditions to those regions in quest 
of new material for scholarly investigation. On these 
trips, made in 1883, 1885, and 1887, he collected in all 
no fewer than 1,032 inscriptions in countries almost in- 
accessible to Western travelers. These inscriptions 
are of both Jewish and Christian origin, and give in- 
formation in detail of the Mine n and Sabean king- 
doms. The latter was maintained until it was de- 
stroyed by the Mohammedans. It is the Biblical Sheba, 
and for many generations its rulers were Jews. 

“ Professor Sayce, who has made a special study of 
these — says that the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to Solomon need no longer cause astonishment. 
Understanding the influence of Solomon’s kingdom as 
we do now, it was almost the most natural thing in the 
world. Dr. Glaser has found inscriptions which men- 
tion Gaza, and many others, which show that the 
influence of the Shebans extended as far as Edom. It 
was easier in Solomon’s day to travel through the length 
of Arabia than it is to-day. Even of the Minzan king- 
dom, which preceded that of Sheba, by which it was 
destroyed, the garrisons and colonies were stationed on 
the high-road which led past Mecca to the countries of 
the Throughout this vast extent of 
country alphabetic writing was pract eed in various 
forms. Hommel, a Munich Orientalist, has discovered 
that some of these inscriptions date back to almost two 
thousand — before Christ. Sayce therefore says that 
the belief that pre-Mohammedan Arabia was a land 
of illiterate nomads must be abandoned. The Semitic 
people all—and undoubtedly the Hebrews form no ex- 
ception to the rule—in the second chiliad before Christ, 
throughout the whole region from the Nile to the 
Euphrates, had advanced to a noteworthy stage of cult- 
ure, civilization, and literature. This was known to 
be true in the case of the Babylonians and Assyrians in 
the East and the Egyptians in the west ; but it is the 
result of recent research and new data furnished by the 
discoveries in the last half-dozen years that all the 
region between also partook to a large measure of this 
civilization. This puts quite a new face on one of the 
most interesting periods of ancient history.” 


a 
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ReELicious News. | 


HOME HEATHENISM. 


A PICTURE FROM REAL LIFE. 
By Rosert A. Woons. 


VER twenty years ago a young man settled 
down to learn the drug business in a country 
town in New England. He had been in the war, 
and had become converted through the lieutenant 
of his company. He entered actively into Christian 
work. His attention was drawn to a club of young 
men who met every Sunday to sing and smoke, and 
finally one day he joined them and tried to give 
their meeting a religious turn by the introduction of 
some hymns. ‘Then he asked to be allowed to read 
from the Bible. To this they consented, amusing 
him meanwhile by an attempt to “smoke him out ”— 
an old smoker. As he was going, one of them re- 
marked, in a sort of good-natured raillery, “Why, you 
would be a good one to go down to ‘the heathen,’ ”’ 
and they began to talk about the demoralized 
condition of their neighbors, to whom some such 
epithet was always applied. The young evangelist 
took up the jest, and, with several companions, began 
going down to hold Sunday prayer-meetings, which 
became so successful that some of the most depraved 
elements of the village were moved to have the 
evening meeting shut out of the schoolhouse. He 
then determined that there must be a church build- 
ing, and by means of home labor and outside money 
a suitable building was put up, only the lower rooms 
being finished. Presently a council was called to 
form a church, and it insisted that the one through 
whose efforts so good a beginning had been “as 
sould continue in charge. 

The state of civilization in this village as our 
friend opened his work can only be suggested. 
The inhabitants had all been native to the soil for 
several generations. It was always an exceedingly 
isolated place—distant from the highway and the 
railroad station, on very barren soil, only two miles 
from the coast, but entirely cut off from it by the 
sea-marshes. ‘The living of the people, as far as 
honestly come by, was gained by fishing and by 
the home manufacture of shoes. Their houses were, 
and many of them are yet, miserable huts of two or 
three rooms. Morally, they were in a barbarous 
condition. They stole all the wood they burned 
from the farmers of a neighboring town—a custom 
which had continued for half a century. There 
was no sort of government, and brute rule pre- 
vailed. The relation between the sexes was ex- 
ceedingly loose, and the need of a marriage rite 
was felt but slightly. Drunkenness was universal. 
Strangers were looked upon with suspicion, and it 
was hardly safe for them to enter the town. 

The new shepherd of this strange flock had 
always engaged in athletic exercises. When he 
came to settle in his parish he brought along the 
sand-bag he had used, hung it up in a barn, and 
would invite the men to a friendly contest. He 
easily knccked it farthest. In this way they saw 
that the parson could use force if it was needed, 
and this secured him a certain amount of considera- 
tion. At the same time he meant to show them 
that he was averse to the use of forcible methods. 
His first meetings were often interrupted by 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct, but he suc- 
ceeded, after a great deal of opposition, in organizing 
a town government and having policemen ap- 
pointed, and such abuses soon disappeared. For a 
while at the beginning he made “ stealing ” the bur- 
den of his preaching. He told the farmers who had 
suffered so long that if they would fearlessly enforce 
the law at their end of the line, he would enforce the 
Gospel athis end. He took out a license as justice 
of the peace—not having been ordained yet—in 
order to be able to perform the marriage ceremony ; 
and, when he himself was to be married, he brought 
the bride-elect from her home at a distance, and had 
the wedding in his church—a decided curiosity to 
most of the guests. He powerfully attacked the 
drink evil. On the holidays, when a shooting- 
match was usually engaged in and a great deal of 
liquor consumed, he always arranged some pleasant 
social meeting in accord with the spirit of the day, 
to withdraw as many as possible from temptation. 

Educational improvement has, from the first, 
received special attention. The pastor has been at 
the head of the school board ever since his settle- 
ment. At the beginning of his work the only 
school was a miserable ungraded affair, very poorly 
attended. Now there are two in the village, one a 
graded grammar school attended by a hundred 
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children, from which quite a number of pupils have 
gone to higher institutions. It is the “ er” 
school for improvement in the State. There are 
now, as a result of definite effort in this direction, 
about forty daily papers taken in a population of 
eight hundred. Our broad-minded reformer has 
developed and encouraged interest in music. There 
are about twenty-five cabinet in town, and 
means are taken to encourage the young folks to 
learn to play. Every week the sacred atmosphere 
of the church vibrates to a rehearsal of the brass 
band, to which its pastor gave all but the breath of life 
by gathering together the men, securing the instru- 
ments, and engaging an instructor. Connected with 
the church are societies of the young people for 
helping with the financial support, for social enjoy- 
ment, and a branch of the Christian Endeavor 
Society has been organized. Every winter a num- 
ber of entertainments are held, at which sometimes 
several hundred people are present. 

The man who, almost unaided, has done so much 
for the reclamation of this town is guided by the 
distinctively Christian spirit, and is a graduate of a 
theological seminary—which he attended after his 
work was fairly begun, returning home to preach at 
the end of each week—and gets his inspiration from 
the old doctrines. But his immediate object has 
not been to make the people church members. He 
has gradually broadened and elevated their life as a 
whole. A large share of his pastoral duties have 
necessarily been in the way of moral, educational, 
and material improvement. He shows the measure 
of success already achieved, not by pointing to the 
church roll, but by saying that the inhabitants now 
pay for all they get, that papers and books are read, 
that the men carry watches, that better clothes are 
worn, and the houses are neater. He has attempted 
as a minister to remove the evils with which the 
heredity and surroundings of the people have closed 
them in, believing that in so doing the influence of 
his church would become a natural and lasting part 
of their existence. 

This hope has been largely realized already. 
From what has been said, it is easy to see how im- 
portant a place the church and its minister have in 
the town at its present stage of regeneration. The 
direct religious influence of the church services has 
slowly increased. The regular attendance at each 
of the Sabbath exercises is from fifty to eighty. 
Two-thirds of the families are represented at some 
one of the meetings during the day. Nearly every 
family in the village is now touched, in one way or 
another, by the distinc ive work of the church. The 
strength and foresight of the pastor’s policy in not 
striving especially for increase of numbers, deter- 
mined, perhaps, by the fixed aversion to the church 
of those who had grown up without a single relig- 
ious influence, is now confirmed by the fact that the 
young people, who know the town only as having 
the church in it, are easily and naturally coming 
into sympathy with it, and into its membership. 

The place is gradually emerging from its isola- 
tion. The constant widening of the social life of 
the people has made more and more neccssary and 
possible intercourse with the outer world. And 
now, at last, a road is to be put through the marshes 
to the coa:t, where a town is to be built on a new 
line of railroad. With the removal of the provok- 
ing cause, this experiment, quietly wrought out by 
a man with the spirit and the instinct of a real 
Christian social reformer, will probably come, in as 
far as it is peculiar, to its complete solution. 


A LAWYER ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


[FROM OUR NEW HAVEN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Professor Phelps gave a supplementary lecture to the 
Yale divinity students last week, in answer to certain 
questions which were offered by some of the young 
men, and particularly in re to his argument from 
the belief in Christianity. hy will not this argument 
prove the same for Mohammedanism? He began by 
reaffirming the principles of his previous lectures, re- 
ported in The Christian Union of last week, laying 
special stress upon the intrinsic character of Christian- 
ity, and also upon its union with the common law and 
the principles of liberty upon which our whole system 
of society and government is founded. The agnostic 
has nothing to propose in its place. When the Goddess 
of Reason is set up in the world, we know what follows 
that worship. Christianity is an indispensable system. 
Is it a delusion ? 

But does not the argument prove Mohammedanism, 
or Buddhism, or Confucianism ? It does not, for the 
test applies to nothing but the truth of facts. We do 
not try moral propositions before a jury. If you could 
show me that the whole world believed that it is right to 
slay one who offends me, that would not prove the 
proposition. Mohammedanism starts with no facts 
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about which there is any cause for dispute. Mobam- 

med did not claim to be divine or to perform miracles, 

but only to have a revelation from God. Mohammed- 

anism and Mormonism and all these systems have 

“eae in them, but by their imperfections they show their 
uman origin. 

In speaking about the effect of past facts upon the 
human mind, I refer to intelligent persons who use 
their minds. Opinions formed at the dictation of a 
priesthood are not brought about by the evidence, but 
are superstitious. These other religions have made 
their way among ed and unenlightened races. 
These races are not thinkers, and their religions have 
been pro by the priesthood. Would you like 
to be tried for your life by a jury of Mchammedans or 
Brahmins? I admit that there has been this class of 
people in the history of Christianity. But, setting aside 
all that, there are left the great men of the most intel- 
ligent races in the most enlightened countries. Wipe 
out, if you will, all that pr es the Reformation ; what 
do 9 say of the universal consent of the Anglo-Saxon 
race 

The facts of Christianity are supported by more evi- 
dence than any other asserted facts on the face of the 
earth. We must take it as a delusion or as a fact. 
We are liable to be mistaken in any decision in life, 
but for that reason we do not stand still and refuse to act 
because there is a possibility of mistake. We should 
do the same in re to the facts of Christianity ; 
we should accept the conclusion and the test that we 
accept in every other transaction in the world. 

As a young man I was fascinated by the negative 
criticism, and especially by Hume’s argument that a 
miracle cap never be proved by any amount of human 
testimony. But these conclusions that I have presented 
to you have yo themselves out in my mind as in 
the course of a long life I have had to do with the 
fundamental principles of jurisprudence. They are the 
inevitable result of the application of the principles 
which I have applied to everything else. I believe we 
may rest upon them. If you build on this foundation 
your building will stand. W. A. T. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION INDORSES THIS. 


The Trustees of Robert College have issued a circular 
appealing to the friends of Christian education in 
America to contribute $150,000 for the use of the col- 
lege. It was expected that I should follow up this 
appeal with personal solicitation, but long-continued 
illness has prevented my doing this, until now I am 
forced to return to Constantinople after having secured 
only $25,000. It is recognized by all who know the 
circumstances that the demand for the balance is im- 
mediate and imperative. 

The College has accomplished great things with small 
means, and has the sympathy and confidence of the 
various nationalities of the East. It is as efficient as it 
ever was, but it is not keeping pace with the growing 
intelligence and advancing civilization of the people who 
a few years ago looked upon our course of instruction 
as too extended, but who now demand more than we 
can give, especially in science and mathematics. ‘Their 
demands are perfectly legitimate, and include nothing 
but what is now recognized as absolutely essential in our 
American colleges. 

To meet this necessity the Trustees propose to take 
immediate steps to establish two new professorships in 
science and mathematics, and to erec: a new college 
building, for which permission has just been graciously 
and rece ag by H. I. M the Sultan. The sum 
mentioned above is the least which will suffice for this 
purpose. Much more could be used to the greatest 
advantage. 

I ventare to appeal to all those who know anything 
of the ificent work which this College has done in 
the East during the twenty-seven years of its existence, 
to save it in this emergency and give it the means to do 
a still greater work in the future. I urge this appeal 
now because the emergency is immediate and vital. 

Those who are willing to aid the College are invited 
to send their checks to J. D. Vermilye, Treasurer of 
Robert College, Merchants’ National Bank, New York. 
Bequests should be made to the “ Trustees of Robert 
College of Constantinople, incorporated in the State of 
New York.” Additional information may be obtained 
by addressing the Rev. D. B. Coe, D.D., Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York, or the President of the College 
at Constantinople. GEORGE WASHBURN, 

President Robert College. 


THE MOODY MEETINGS: 


An interesting feature of the Moody meetings held 
in this city has been the persistency with which some 
of his admirers have followed him week after week for 
nearly three months. They would occupy front seats 
at the Collegiate Church in the morning, be present in 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church an hour 
later, and go to Brooklyn to hear him in the afternoon 
and evening. When he spoke in Harlem, there they 
were directly in front of him ; the first persons his 
eyes rested upon in lower New York were these devoted 
followers. One woman came to a pastor downtown the 
other day, and said that she desired tickets for all the 
meetings in every church below Fourteenth Street. As 
these meetings were designed especially for people who 
could not go to the meetings uptown, the pastor asked 
her where she lived, and when she said that she lived 
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above Twenty-third Street he told her that it would be 
impossible for her to have tickets. With an injured 
air, she replied: “I have attended every meeting that 
Mr. Moody has held in New York, and I intend to do 
so as long as he stays here.” “ ) you a Christian ?” 
asked the pastor. “CertainlyI am.” “Then I think,” 
he added, “that the grace of God should have taught 
you by this time that you would better stay at home 
and give somebody who has not been so well favored 
as yourself an opportunity to hear the evangelist.” It 
is doubtful whether any sermon that she heard in the 
whole two months benefited her so much as this earnest 
but well-deserved rebuke.—[Tribune. . 


RUM AND RELIGION. 


The “ Missionary Herald” of Boston gives some 
statistics just obtained from the Boston Custom-Heuse 
regarding the shipment of rum to Africa. Great and 
sensational statements have been made of the floods of 
rum poured into the Congo region from distilleries 
within five miles of the State House in Boston. One 
was that there was a seven-year contract for 3,000 gal- 
lons a day, or over 1,000,000 gallons a year. But in- 
quiry at the Custom-House has brought out the figures. 
The following table gives the exportations of rum and 
other spirits since Tate 1, 1882, down to the first of 
April of this year. In each case the year ends with 
July 1: 


Gallons 
Year. exported. 
737,236 
46,205 
694,716 
297 
To April 1, 1890 (nine months)........... -.. 167,302 
If the exportations for the remaining three months of 


1890 should be at the rate of the previous nine months, 
the amount exported would be 209,127 gallons. Of 
the 1,159,026 gallons exported since J uly , 1888, over 
1,000,000 gallons were sent to the British possessions 
at Sierra ne and on the Gold Coast, 4,529 gallons 
to French possessions, and 84,904 gallons to Liberia. 
None was sent to the Congo.—[Evening Post. 


A “HAMPTON SCHOOLMA’ AM.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The following, received in the course of a corre- 
spondence with Miss J., a colored Hampton graduate, 
is too much to the credit of both Hampton and the 

oung teacher herself not to be made public. It should 
be premised that Miss J. accepted the offer of her pres- 
ent position in a poor country school because she 
thought it afforded special opportunity for missionary 
effort : 

“T have very little time to be lonely. I can always 
find something to do. I never taught in a place that 
1 like better than here. The people are poor, but do 
what they can to make it pleasant forme. The greater 

t of the people that live out in the country back 
oad the railroad are satisfied when they can get a 
“Hampton schoolma’am,” as they call us, and you will 
have a hard time in most of the counties throughout 
Virginia if you are not a Hampton student. I think it 
is getting worse every year for those that teach in the 
various counties who have attended other schools, and 
especially when it is left with the Lea, se 

“Tt was real amusing a few weeks back. My school 
grew so large I did not have seats for my pupils. I 
_ to the School Board for more seats, and the 
did not give me any; but told me to send all the chil- 
dren I had over seventy [in number] back home. This 
I could not do. I got me some planks, nails, and 
tools, and made two benches myself, twenty feet long. 
I ggg could have heard what they did say about 
it ! ey think now I can do everything ; and must 
ask me about almost everything that is to be done. 
you can judge from this what a teacher has to do when 
she goes out in the country villages to teach. But tak- 
ing the Master as our guide we can surmount eve 
difficulty, and without Hin nothing is accomplished. 
Were it not for the strong arm of our Master I don’t 
know what would become of us sometimes.” 

Later Miss J. writes: “I feel as if I had accom- 

lished much these seven and a half months I have 
been here teaching. I went to see the County Super- 
intendent last month, after asking the Trustees time and 
again for desks, and their answer was ‘No.’ He sent 
me last week, to my surprise, twelve new desks ; just 
what I have been wanting all winter. I wish you could 
have seen wht happy children I had !” C. 


A SEEMING MISTAKE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

My friend Mr. John Burroughs, in his interesting 
article on “ Reason and Conviction,” published in your 
last number, says : “ Newman accepts the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception .. . use it so inti- 


mately harmonizes with that circle of recognized dog- 
matic truths into which it has been recently received.’ 
lo some minds it would occurto ask, Does it harmonize 
with the circle of known facts governing human propa- 

ough it may seem unlikely that Mr. Burroughs 
should do such a thing, yet it appears that in fact be 
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has confused the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin—i. ¢., that she herself was con- 
ceived in — justice, and exempted from all sin ; 
in other words, that she derived no taint from Adam— 


and the dogma of our Lord’s birth from a virgin, not 


by natural generation. 

If Mr. Burroughs has not made this mistake, there 
appears to be no accounting for his reference to “ the 
circle of known facts governing human propagation.” 

J. ARNED. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—It is said that 26,000 Chinese embraced Christian- 
ity last year. 

—Fifteen young men graduated from Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary ( Baptist) last week. 

—The Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware have presented a memorial to 
Congress protesting against further expenditure for 
fortifications and war vessels. 

—The latest returns of the votes of the presbyteries 
on the revision question still show a preponderance of 
opinion in favor of revision of more than two to one. 

—The corner-stone of the Congregational church of 
Red Cliff, Col., the first church built in Eagle County, 
was laid on Sunday, April 20, State Superintendent 
Sanders and the Rev. E. S. Parsons, of Greeley, assist- 
ing at the services. 

—The anniversary of the Yale Divinity School will 


occur this year nearly one week earlier usual, on 
Wednesday, May 14. 

—The friends and alumni of the Chi University 
are now well into the task of raising the last $100,000 
of the $400,000 requested by John D. Rockefeller as a 


guarantee to secure his gift of $600,000 for the institu- 
tion. The first sum named does not include the site 
given by Marshall Field, which is valued at $100,000. 

—The membership of the Methodist Church grows at 
the rate of 250 each day. 

—The sixty-sixth anniversary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union will take place on Sunday afternoon, 
May 11, 4 p.M., in the First Presbyterian Church (the 
Rev. Dr. Dixon, pastor), at Trenton, N.J. The Rev. 
John Hall. D.D., pastor emeritus, will give an address 
of welcome, followed by the oldest missio of the 
society, the Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, D.D., and the Rev. 
Charles H. Richards, D.D., pastor of Central Congre- 
= Church of Philadelphia, formally of Madison, 

is. 


—In the council-room of the University of the City of 
New York last week Monday many prominent men met, 
representing the ne testant Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal, byterian, and Reformed 
Churches, to form an “ Association for the Promotion 
of the Study of a Religion.” After addresses 
by the chairman, Vice-Chancellor MacCracken, Dr. 
Ellinwood, and others, Messrs. Beiler, Atterbury, Blau- 
velt, Woodbridge, Sleeper, Clark, Kurahara, Mac- 
Cracken, and Ellinwood were appointed a committee 
to draft and present for adoption a plan of organiza- 
tion. 

—The Rev. George Batchelor, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Lowell, has refused the presidency of 
the Meadville Theological Seminary, Meadville, Pa. 

—The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church will meet in Buffalo, N. Y., May 28. 

—Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Sprague were ordained together 
in a Unitarian church in Chicago recently. 

—The modern phases of the woman question are a 
source of lively concern to the conservative editor of 
the “Congregationalist.” He is touched to the very quick 
by the proposal to ordain a woman student of Oberlin 
to the Congregational ministry. This question is to be 
decided at a may vee coming fall. From the 
beginning, es the “ Congregationalist,” the weight 
of iaesenntionel judgment has been against onl a 
course. Our ministry and our churches have almast 
uniformly regarded the family, and not the individual, 
as the social unit, and have understood Paul as teach- 
ing, as plainly as it is within the power of human lan- 
guage to teach, that Christianity does not, as the rule— 
whatever may be true in rarely exceptional cases— 
recognize any right of woman in the pulpit. In recent 
years men have arisen, like the late Mr. Beecher, who 
have argued that times have so changed that, were 
Paul now alive, he would teach a different gospel on 
this subject. Such a suggestion seems to us squarely 
in the face of any effectual doctrine of divine inspira- 
tion. If the Scriptures can be modified in their tone 
of truth by what somebody thinks their authors would 
say, were they writing to-day, the word of the Lord 
does not stand, as Isaiah said it did, while the 
withers and the flower fades.—[Springfield Republi- 


can. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Rockaway, L. L., 
was organized last week. Thirty-four persons offered 
themselves for membership, sixteen by confession of 
faith and eighteen by letter. The services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. P. D. Oakley, of Springfield, and 
the Rev. A. G. Russell, of Oyster Bay. The new 
church grew out of the disruption in the Rockaway 
Congregational Church. 

—The seceding members of St. Sephen’s ye 
Church of Brooklyn, about seventy-five in number, will 
probably form a new church. 

—The committee appointed two years ago by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church to re- 
port on the constitutional methods of revision of the 
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Confession of Faith met in Pittsburg, Pa., on May 2. 
This committee consists of ex-Justice Strong, of the 
United States Supreme Court ; the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Roberts, of Cincinnati ; Judge Wilson, of Phila- 
delphia ; the Rev. Dr. Leftwich, of Baltimore ; and 
the Rev. D. E. Kempshaw, of Elizabeth, N. J. They 
are to pare, for the use and guidance of the 
General Assembly, a set of rules for action in the dis- 
cussion and revision of the Confession by the General 
Assembly. 

—An absurd report that the Rev. J. Brainerd Thrall, 
of the First Congregational Church of Salt Lake City, 
had received a call to the First Church of San Fran- 
cisco, over which Dr. Bellows has so long been pastor, 
is denied authoritatively. 

—The Congregational Club of Minnesota held its 
April meeting with Park Church in St. Paul, April 28. 
After supper the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, pastor of 
Plymouth Church in Chicago, gave a forceful and 
eloquent address on “ The Obligation of Congregation- 
alism to Teach Americanism.” 

—The exercises of the Presbyterian Union at its next 
meeting, in the Assembly-Rooms of the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, May 12, will be devoted to the topic, 
“The General Assembly—What It Is ; Its Relations 
to the Church ; the Scope and Limits of Its Powers.” 
Addresses will be delivered by the Rev. E. D. Morris, 
D.D., LL.D., of Cincinnati; the Rev. S. J. Niccolls, 
D.D., LL.D., of St. Louis, and others. 

—A correspondent of the “ Tribune ” says that G. E. 
Hooker, L.O. Baird, J. T. Nichols, E. L. Smith,S. B. L. 
Penrose, and J. H. Reid, Yale theologians, who will 
soon be graduated, have arranged to act as pastors of 
churches in the new State of Washington which are 
located in towns within a radius of twenty miles. The 
plan is to form a kind of circuit, each preacher visiting 
and preaching and lecturing in each town in re 
succession, or as often as may be desirable. Each of 
the young men will be regularly installed pastor of a 
particular church, and his home will be in the town 
where that church is situated, but it is proposed to give 
the a of the six congregations the benefit, if such 
it be, of a change of intellectual food. The promoters 
of the plan think the combined efforts of six workers 
will result in ater spiritual activity than could 
possibly follow the work if one man attempted to con- 
vert each member of his congregation. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—C. M. mee was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Tyngsboro’, Mass., on April 22. 

—H. F. Tyler has received a call to St. Joseph, Mich. 

—Geo ood, of Hyannis, Mass., has received a call to 
Somers, Conn. 

—Elijah C. Baldwin died in Cheshire, Conn., on April 27, 
at the age of fifty-eight. He had filled pastorates in Bethel, 
Branford, and Cheshire. 

—F. M. Gates was ordained in West Newfield, Mass., on 
April 15. He will enter into foreign mission work. 

—P. F. Barnard, of Wendell, Mass., has resigned. 

—H.T. Widdemer, of the Parker Memorial Church of 
2 wood, L. I., has resigned to accept a call to Passaic. 


~-A. H. Wheelock declines a call to Freeport, Me. 

—D. L. Sanborn accepts a call to Bremen, Ind. 

—W.N. Dunham accepts a call to Berwick, Ia. 
—Augustus Alvord accepts a call to Monterey, Mass. 

—E. B. Mason was installed over the church of Brunswick, 


Me., on May 7. 
—C. H. cate, of Thorndike, Mass., has resigned. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—-L. B. Bissell was installed over the church at Monroe, 
Mich., on April 22. 

—A. W. Allen accepts a call to the Church of the Cove- 
nant, Buffalo, N. Y. 

—J. F. Loba, of the First Church of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been offered a position in connection with the McAll 
Mission in France. 

—C. E. Van Allen, of Lehigh, Pa., has accepted acall to 
Knowlton, N. J. 

—H. B. Sayre accepts a call from 

—William Barnes died in Jacksonville, Ill., on May 1, at 


the age of seventy-four. 

—R. S. Feagles has resi the pectoris of Bethlehem 
Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis to become resident 
teacher of the Missionary Training Institute in that city. 

—George Swain, of Allentown, N .J., has received a call to 
the Westminster Church of Yonkers, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—A. P. Grint, of Warehouse Point, Conn., accepts an 
election as rector of St. James’s Church, New London, Conn 

—F.S. Fisher accepts a call to Deposit, N. Y. 

—W. M. Grosvenor has become rector of Trinity Church, 
Lenox, Mass. 

—J. B. Wilson accepts an election as rector of St. An- 
drew's Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

—Thomas F. Fales, of Christ Church, Waltham, Mass 
has resigned, after fifty years of service. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—William Lawrence, pastor of the Baptist church of 
laa , N. J., died on April 28, at the age of 
eighty. 

—J. Coleman Adams, of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Chicago, Lill., has received a call from All Souls’ Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—R. H. McCready has received a call from the Reformed 
church of Montgomery, N. Y. 

— James Calder, D.D.. aceepts a call from the Free Baptist 
church of Lake View, Pa. 

-A. D. Miller is to become rector of Grace Church (P. E.) 

—James Huxtable, of the Hawes Unitarian Church, S 

Bee ol hed B 

—T. Edwin Brown, of the First Baptist Church of i- 
1., accepts a call to the Church of 

elphia. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


PROFESSOR FISHER ON REVELATION.’ 


We wonder what the editor of the “ Mail and 
Express ” would say to this volume if it should fall 
under his eye. For the author declares in his 
preface that when the Scriptures are taken collect- 
ively, in their entire compass, “there is seen to 
inhere in this body of writings a self-completing, 
and, in that way and to that extent, a self-rectifying, 
quality.” He points out in the second chapter that 
revelation has been gradual, and consequently im- 
perfect in its successive stages. This progression is 
seen in ethics as well as in theology; that is, the 
ethics of the Old Testament is imperfect, not a true 
standard for those who are living under the New 
Testament. The saying of an eminent divine is 
quoted with apparent approval that “‘ the patriarchs, 
were they living now, would be in the penitentiary.” 
Jael “ did an act of atrocious cruelty and treachery ;”’ 
“vet for her deed she is lauded in the song of 
Deborah the prophetess.” “We meet in the 
Psalms with imprecations which are not consonant 
with the spirit of the Gospel.” These and kindred 
rude ideas of righteousness are rectified by the 
clearer light of alater age. “'The advance of the New 
Testament revelation in its relation to the Old has 
become, in these days, obvious.” We should indeed 
have supposed so had it not been for the fierce ob- 
jurgations heaped on the head of Dr. James M. 
Whiton for making the same declaration. More- 
over, “the New Testament revelation, in itself 
considered, was not made in an instant, as by a 
lightning flash.”” Even Christ himself came gradu- 
ally to the consciousness of his own divinity. 
“There were limitations of his knowledge.” He 
- was surprised to find the fig tree without fruit. He 
declared of himself that he did not know when the 
day of judgment would come. He marveled at the 
unbelief of certain of his hearers. Yet all this does 
not preclude faith in him as more than a prophet, 
faith that “the divine in him was not a temporary 
visitation, as when the Spirit dwelt for a brief time— 
sojourned, we may be permitted to say—in the soul 
of a prophet like Isaiah.” “In Christ there was an 
abiding of the Father.” And “the union was such 
that the whole mental and moral life of Jesus was 
an expression of God’s mind and will.” Professor 
Fisher is never guilty of the discourtesy of inti- 
mating that those who deny this progressive char- 
acter of revelation lack either scholarship or 
candor. It must, however, be confessed that it 
would be somewhat difficult to name any Biblical 
scholar of eminence who does not recognize, in a 
degree, that revelation is progressive, and there- 
fore in any specific stage imperfect, though not 
all Christian scholars have the candor and the 
courage to lay down the principle as broadly and 
apply it as unhesitatingly as does Professor Fisher. 

It is this entire candor which is at once the real 
strength and the apparent weakness of this volume. 
Of all follies there is none greater than that of at- 
tempting to defend a truth by a lie, and akin thereto 
is the attempt to defend spiritual certitudes by 
doubtful historical assumptions. The Bible is not 
a book, it is a literature. Revelation is not a me- 
teor that bursts on the astonished gaze of mankind, 
but a sun gradually rising upon the earth. The 
path of the Church, like the path of the just man, 
has been “as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” To deny this is 
to deny Paul’s statement that the Apostles had the 
treasure of truth in earthen vessels, and knew in 
part and prophesied in part. Revelation is an un- 
veiling; and as the truth has been unveiled in hu- 
man souls, it has been by them unveiled for others. 
Inspiration is inbreathing ; and as the Spirit of God 
has brooded the souls of prophets and apostles, they 
have spoken, each in his own tongue and accord- 
ing to his own‘capacity. The recognition of evo- 
lution in revelation makes the whole Bible harmo- 
nious. but with the harmony of growth ; the dogma 
that denies gradualness in revelation can have but 
one end—to impair, if not to destroy, faith in reve- 
lation altogether. 

We say that this candor is the apparent weak- 
ness of this book. It is so because, despite the 
praise which the world gives to candor, a large 
proportion of mankind prefer dogmatists for their 
leaders. Mr. Huxley or Mrs. Ward may declare 
dogmatically that John’s Gospel was not written 
before the fourth century, or that all scholars now 
concede that the Synoptical Gospels are not inde- 


1The Nature and Method of Revelation. By George P. 
Fisher, LL.D. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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pendent testimonies, but that Matthew and Luke 
are editions of Mark, and the unlearned reader 
finds intellectual rest in the ex cathedra declaration. 
But Professor Fisher gives him no ex cathedra 
declarations. He gives him the pros and cons and 
his own conclusions, but refuses to confound posi- 
tive knowledge with probable opinion. He has 
the advantage of not having to withdraw in one 
edition what he has said in a previous one, as 
the author of “ Supernatural Religion” has found 
himself compelled to do (see p. 180), nor to dis- 
cover that his positive assertions as to authorship 
of Biblical books are founded on a school of criti- 
cism which is half a century old and is already 
practically abandoned in the land of its birth, as 
the assertions of Professor Huxley and of Mrs. 
Ward have been (see Preface, pp. ix.andx.). But 
for the moment the ex cathedra declarations of 
persons who are not Biblical critics get a hearing 
from persons who have not the patience, nor, we 
should perhaps add, the equipment, to read, weigh, 
and properly measure the processes and conclusions 
of such a historical expert as Professor Fisher. 
To students who have to meet the crude theories 
as to Biblical composition put forth with naive 
positiveness in such stories as “ Robert Elsmere,” 
and who have no equipment therefor except such 
as is afforded by the theological training or the 
theological treatises of half a century ago, now 
quite antiquated, we recommend this volume, as 
being thoroughly modern both in scholarship and 
philosophy, and written by one who is an ex- 
pert in Biblical criticism, and as candid as he is 
scholarly. 


MR. BURROUGHS AS A CRITIC.! 


The faculty of insight is, all things considered, 
the most fortunate possession of the most fortunate 
men. Without it, logical power, learning, and 
intellectual energy fail to make any real contribu- 
tion to human thought; with it, even a slender 
equipment of training may make large and price- 
less additions to knowledge. Insight is the one 
faculty which gets at the heart of things; every- 
thing else plays on the surface. The play may be 
brilliant, powerful even, but it is always on the sur- 
face. This gift of not only seeing things, but see- 
ing into them, Mr. Burroughs long ago disclosed in 
his many and varied transcriptions of nature; a 
series of observations and comments keen, pungent, 
and full of sound sense, touched and colored by a 
genuine literary quality. ‘Those who receive their 
impressions of a writer from the general line of 
subjects which he treats, rather than from his 
personal attitude toward his subjects, may have 
doubted whether this clear-eyed observer of the bee 
and the lark, this acute and sympathetic chronicler 
of the spring and autumn, could write with the 
same felicity and power about Carlyle and Matthew 
Arnold. Those, however, who had looked more 
deeply into Mr. Burroughs’s work, and had dis- 
cerned the temper and quality of his mind as well 
as the direction of his tastes, were well assured that 
if the same set of faculties which had so long been 
used in the observation of nature were turned upon 
the study of men, the same vigorous, clear-sighted, 
and thoroughly sound interpretation and transcrip- 
tion would result. There was no violent readjust- 
ment of the focus of the mind when Mr. Burroughs 
turned from the outward to the inward, from the 
flight of the bird with its elemental rhythmic qual- 
ity to those calculated, but hardly less inevitable 
and natural, rhythmic utterances of the greatest 
writers. The same qualities which make Mr. Bur- 
roughs one of the most authentic interpreters of 
nature make him also one of the soundest of critics. 
Whether he aks of Emerson or of Arnold, of 
Thoreau or of Gilbert White, he speaks always with 
an unmistakable accent of sympathy, sincerity, and 
self-restraint. 

One of the first impressions which one receives 
from “ Indoor Studies ”’ is that impression of fresh- 
ness, sturdy good sense, and self-reliance which be- 
long pre-eminently to the best American writers. 
Mr. Burroughs is emphatically a man of his coun- 
try and of his time. He embodies the modern 
spirit and stands firmly on American soil. He has 
the freedom from mere intellectual conventions, the 
fundamental respect for and faith in humanity, the 
regard for the thing rather than its accessories, 
which constitute genuine Americanism, and which 
are as far as possible removed from that superficial 
and counterfeit Americanism which is only another 
name for brag, egotism, and chauvinism. Mr. Bur- 
roughs recognizes at their full value the incalculable 
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physical resources of the country and the part they 
are to play in its development ; but his mind is of 
too high an order to be subdued by the array and 
magnificence of the tools and the instrumentalities 
for our work. He discerns, as all minds of the 
first order must discern, that the essential and rep- 
resentative creation of a country is its worker, not 
its implements of work. Mr. Burroughs refuses to 
be impressed by the class of facts which form the 
substance of most of those political addresses to 
which Americans are condemned every four years 
for their sins, and from which there is generally a ~ 
notable absence of anything like luminous prin- 
ciples. On the other hand, Mr. Burroughs de- 
mands and waits for that superiority of character, 
that noble conception of the relation of man with 
man, that enlargement and enrichment of the com- 
mon life, which democracy must produce if it is to 
justify itself. This distinctly individual way of 
looking at things, this quiet repose and faith in 
human nature rather than in artificial standards 
and conventions, this resolute holding to the moral 
and intellectual in the face of the material and the 
physical, give Mr. Burroughs’s work a tonic quality. 
He is a genuine American, and therefore his ideal 
is high; and because his ideal] is high he brings his 
countrymen to the judgment of the highest stand- 
ards, and does not hesitate to point out imperfec- 
tions and idiosyncrasies with that loyalty of spirit 
which goes always with the most intelligent and 
noblest form of affection. 

Several years ago Mr. Burroughs wrote an article 
on Carlyle, which is, all things considered, the best 
single article which has appeared on the great 
Scotchman, and there have been many of them. In 
that clear and powerful study of character Mr. 
Burroughs discloses the same qualities which are 
present in this volume: the faculty for getting at the 
bottom of things, for seizing the two or three funda- 


mental facts in a man’s life and setting them forth 


with wholesome directness and simplicity. In this 
volume his principal themes are Thoreau, Matthew 
Arnold, Gilbert White, and Victor Hugo. No better 
essay has been wri'ten on Thoreau than that which 
opens this volume, because none has more thoroughly 
combined entire comprehension of Thoreau’s char- 
acter with a clear perception of his limitations. 
But it is in the two essays on “ Matthew Arnold's 
Criticism” and “Arnold’s View of Emerson and 
Carlyle” that we come upon the finest work in the 
volume. Matthew Arnold was in many ways antip- 
odal to Mr. Burroughs; he stood for the academic 
training and spirit, and illustrated the classical 
method. There could not well be, therefore, a more 
exacting test of Mr. Burroughs’s impartiality, in- 
sight, and sympathy than Arnold’s work presented. 
It is not too much to say of the result, that for 
clearness, definiteness, ol thorough intelligence 
there has been no better analysis of Arnold than 
that which Mr. Burroughs has given. His criticism 
is in its way a masterpiece, so clear, intelligible, and 
adequate is it. The volume contains in addition 
eight or ten short chapters on a variety of subjects, 
and a brief bit of autobiography for which all Mr. 
Burroughs’s readers will be grateful. 


The Samaritans of Nablous are almost extinct; about 
one hundred and sixty is the limit of their number now 
living near the “ blessed mount.” Their importance in 
the New Testament times and for long after is gener- 
ally known. The Pentateuch is all that they accept 
as of authority, and their copy of the Pentateuch was 
long — to be the most ancient manuscript ex- 
tant of the Bible. That still may be true, but we now 
know that its antiquity was much overrated. In addi- 
tion to the Pentateuch, the Samaritans treasure and 
revere several ancient chronicles, the most curious of 
which is the Book of Joshua the Son of Nun, which 
hitherto has been known only through Hottinger in 
1644 and Juynboll in 1848. The origin of the work has 
not been determined; all that is known is that it is ante- 
rior to 1300 a.p. Undoubtedly it can be no earlier 
than the third century; so we conjecture from its 
internal characteristics. Juynboll, when he edited the 
Arabic text, added a Latin translation. This has been 
the only version accessible to those unacquainted with 
Arabic and Samaritan until to-day, when Mr. Oliver 
Turnbull Crane gives us an English translation, based 
indeed upon Juynboll’s Latin, but compared with the 
Arabic original, and in instances corrected. Learved 
and interesting notes are also added, rendering 
the work a pride to American scholarship. To 
entitle it The Samaritan Chronicle; or, the Book of 
Joshua the Son of Nun is not wholly happy, because 
there is a Samaritan chronicle in no way connected 
with the Book of Yiish’é the Son of Nin, which 
this is and should be named. It is an account almost 
as full of wonders as the “ Thousand and One Nights,” 
and runs llel with the “ Targum ” of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel. Joshua is described as “a giant man whose 
conversation broke souls, and whose speech split hearts, 
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and whose reproach struck astonishment into minds.” 
Of the discovery of the sin of Achan it is recounted : 
“The jewel which was inscribed with the name of 
Yahfidah (Judah) w black ; and he (Yiish’&) in 
succession presented the tribe of Yahfidah, in its com- 

nies, name by name, before the jewel ; and it grew 
black at the name of Aichan.” This is the Samaritan 
of the ancient Jewish method of divination 
called “ Urim and Thummim.” The Samaritans allege 
that cabalistic studies caused their misfortune. From 
the Jews some learned the secret doctrine. Then “ Ozi, 
the immam, a saint of God,” took the ark of the cove- 
nant, the vestments, the golden vessels and furniture, 
into a cave. “And when he came out of it he wrote 
upon its mouth an inscription in his own handwriting, 
and made a list of what he had placed in it, and dis- 
tinguished it with signs ; then he turned to look again, 
rae could find neither cave, sign, nor writing.” Eli 
and Zerubbabel are described as usurpers. The legend 
of the great Alexander’s visit to Hades is interesting ; 
how he managed in a short time to see all the king- 
doms of the earth is thoroughly Arabian, as was the 
device of the Samaritans to avoid setting up the statues 
of Alexander. Alexander commanded them to set up 
images of himself. For three years they named every 
boy Iskander (Alexander). ‘This — flattery 
pleased the great conqueror. Unfortunately the 
Sepher Yiish’i breaks off abruptly with the death of 
the Emperor Adrian. Its value as a “ side-light,” as a 
piece of Semitic folk-lore, as a monument of an almost 
extinct race, needs no proof. No one who has dipped 
into the Targums and Talmuds can have failed to see 
their great value to the omens of the New Testament. 
The Sepher Yiish’é, or Book of Joshua, has a like sig- 
nificance, and we are glad that Mr. Crane has put it 
into the hands of the ordinary reader. Read know- 
ingly it is full of suggestiveness. (New York : John 
B. Alden.) 
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How Shall We Revise the Westminster Confession of 
Faith? (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This 
is a bundle of papers by seven divines of the Presby- 
terian Church discussing the essential features of the 
revision movement. ey are edited by Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, and arranged in an organic method 
so that there is unity of theme and development in the 
order of discussion. The first paper, by Professor 
Briggs, gives an account of the theological and ecclesi- 
astical changes that have brought about the movement 
for revision, and discusses the several methods of re- 
vision that have been proposed. Professor L. J. Evans 
gives a bright, witty, and searching eriticism of the 
arguments of the chief anti-revisionist. Dr. Erskine 
White shows that human freedom has been neglected 
in the Confession, and that it ought to find expression 
alongside of divine sovereignty in order to make a 
complete system of theology. Professor Marvin R. 
Vincent gives a thorough exposition of Romans ix.—xi., 
the chief sources of proof-texts for the hard doctrines 
of the third chapter of the Confession. Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst shows that mercy is as necessary an at- 
tribute of God as his justice, and that the two are con- 
sistent and not contradictory. Professor Briggs gives 
a historical sketch of the doctrines of infant salvation 
and of the salvation of the heathen, and, with over- 
whelming historical argument, shows that the Confes- 
sion teaches the damnation of all the heathen and their 
babes, and that the Church haschanged its doctrine on 
this subject. Dr. Hamilton maintains that a non-grow- 
ing creed is a God-dishonuring thing, and insists that we 
should have a Confession that will correspond with the 
faith and life of the Church. Dr. Briggs then tests the 
Confession by the Scripture, going through every book 
of the New Distonenl and the Psalter. He shows that 
the Confession has picked out the hard doctrines and 
the severer side of religion, and has neglected to use the 
brighter and more gracious side of the Gospel. The 
finest passages of the Bible, setting forth the love of 
God, the person and work of Christ, the work of the 
Holy Spirit, the call to preach the Gospel to the world, 
and the progress of redemption, have been neglected. A 
table of the proof-texts is givenin the appendix, so that 
every one may see for himself what passages of Script- 
ure the Confession is built on and how they are , 
and also what passages have been overlooked. Dr. C. 
L.. Thompson, ex-Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, closes the series with strong, practical 
arguments for a new creed. This volume points the 
way that the revision movement will be likely to take, 
and therefore demands the attention of all. It has 
been prepared for the people and not merely for minis- 
ters. It will be of interest to the people of all denom- 
inations because it opens up the great theological ques- 
tions of the times. 


History of the Four Georges. By Justin McCarthy. 
Vol. II. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) This vol- 
ume, written in Mr. McCarthy’s brilliant though unfin- 
ished i is an interesting picture of the reign of 
George II. from 1731 to the close of the reign in 1760. 
Mr. McCarthy is much more judicial than are most of 
his compatriots, but his history reveals his political 
sympathies in its treatment. His picture is England ; 
his perspective is Lrish. But though his sympathies 
are with the Radicals, under whatever name they may 
g°, he is fair-minded toward Conservatives. - Chester- 
field, whose administration as Viceroy of Lreland was 
popular among the Irish, has a prominent place in the 
volume. Mr. McCarthy says in introducing him to us: 
“ We shall see how bold he could be, and what an en- 
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difficult political questions; we see how near he 
went to genuine political greatness.” Mr. McCarthy 
has not come far short of his promise. Walpole is, of 
course, the dominant figure of the period, and is very 
judicially treated. All in all, the volume is a fair- 
minded and very interesting view of the times. 


A very interesting volume to lovers of Browning has 
just come from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(Boston). Under the title of Robert Browning: Person- 
alia, Mr. Edmund Gosse reprints the article on “ The 
Early Career of Browning” which ap in the 
“ Century oe "nine years ago, and the personal 
impressions which appeared in the “ New Review ” in 
January of the present year. The “Century ” article 
was prepared at Mr. Browning’s request, in order that 
the facts of his early life might be correctly given to 
the world. The statements contained in it have, there- 
fore, the approval and authority of Mr. Browning, and, 
as our readers doubtless remember, the article has not 
only great value for this reason, but _ interest be- 
cause of the many important facts which it gives regard- 
ing Browning’s early work. 


De Graff’s Schoolroom Guide calls for little deserip- 
tion or criticism now that it has reached its seventieth 
edition. For this edition it has been rewritten so as to 
eliminate repetitions and to avail of the latest methods 
in the instruction of penmanship and drawing. Teach- 
ers will find that the new edition is a positive improve- 
ment upon the old. (Syracuse : C. W. Bardeen.) 


The History of Egypt, by F. C. H. Wendel, in Apple- 
tons’ History Primers, is a satisfactory piece of book- 
making. It has been written up to the most recent 
results of Egyptology, and, in a succinct and compre- 
hensive way, gives an outline of Egyptian history from 
the earliest annals to the dynasty of the Ptolemies. 
(New York : D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The literary element is even more marked than usual 
in the May Atlantic Monthly. The opening paper is b 
Mr. E. P. Evans, who writes of Henrik Ibsen’s child- 
hood, intellectual history, and early work as poet and 

laywright, thus studying the formative period of his 
iterary career. “ Literary Shibboleths” is the express- 
ive title of a most entertaining paper by Agnes Kep- 
plier, from which we have taken some extracts for use 
in another column. It is a pungently written protest 
inst humbug and fashion-following in the assertion 
- me tastes, and will give consolation to those 
readers who resemble “ the young woman who for years 
concealed in her bosom the terrible fact that she did 
not consider ‘John Gilpin funny.’” Dr. Holmes, in 
his talk “Over the Teacups,” relates some amusing 
experiences with medical specialists, and closes with a 
retty poem. Mr. E, A. Parry gives a sketch of Sir 
Peter Osborne, the sturdy Royalist whose daughter 
Dorothy wrote those charming letters to Sir William 
Temple published not very wi Mr. James’s 
“A Tragic Muse” is ended. Mr. 0. T. Morton’s 
second article on “Civil Service Reform” forcibly 
answers objections thereto ; may we protest—to indulge 
for once in microscopic criticism—against the use of 
wretched no-word “ illy” ? 


The welcome announcement 1s made in this month’s 
Scribner’s that the next issue will contain an article 
on the Emin Relief Expedition by Stanley himself ; the 
explorer will write for no other magazine. A paper of 
real value to art-lovers is Mr. T. H. Bartlett’s article 
on “ Barbizon and Millet.” The writer long lived in 
the country made famous by Millet’s pictures, met 
members of the artist’s family, and had access to many 
unpublished letters. Other notable illustrated articles 
are those on Japanese theaters and co-operative house 
building. The first, by T. J. Nakagawa, gives curious 
pictures of Japanese theatrical scenes and a history of 
the development of the histrionic art in that country. 
Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, the well-known lawyer, dis- 
cusses the “ Rights of the Citizen as a User of the 
Public Streets,” with special application to this much- 
enduring town. Mr. Stetson writes oy and concisely, 
and by his popular treatment of the subject and a 
able style makes it as interesting as it is important. The 
fiction includes a rather remarkable ghost story by 
Mary Tappan Wright. 


The most striking pages of the May Century are 
those giving facsimiles of two of one of Mr. 
Kennan’s Siberian articles after they had 
through the Russian censor’s hands and had been 
“ Blacked Out.” The article accompanying them gives 
some details of great interest about the methods of the 
censor in dealing with the press. Patriotism, called 
out by the approaching Memorial Day, pervades much 
of this issue. A m by Walt Whitman ;a rather 
perfunctory Memorial Ode by John Vance Cheney ; a 
sketch by Brander Matthews; an article by Robert 
Wilson on O'Hara, author of the famous poem, “ The 
Bivouae of the Dead,” which is given in full, and an 
article on “ Geor ober and Memorial Day,” 
all come under this head. in the Washington series 
the Robertson portraits are discussed and exemplified, 
and some little-known relics described. The stories do 
not strike us as up to the “Century ” level. There are 
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many short papers, poems, and letters. Perhaps the 
strongest feature of the number is the first installment 
of. Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason’s “ Women of the French 
Salons,” with many fine portraits. 


Harper’s Monthly is at its best this mouth—varied, 
well balanced, original, and almost uniformly readable. 
There are two specially prominent illustrated articles. 
That by Theodore Child on “Some Modern French 
Painters ” examines and illustrates the work of Cazin, 
De Chavannes, Delaunay, Morot, and two or three 
other artists of distinct originality or power. It also 
sketches the progress of the contemporary French 
school and estimates the influence on it of Corot and 
Millet. The second article is that on “Old New York 
Taverns.” In this Mr. J. A. Stevens gives a most en- 
joyable picture of colonial customs and manners in old 

ew York,and is capitally seconded by Mr. Howard 
Pyle in twenty-six drawings full of spirit and humor. 
A curious interest attaches to the account given, in 
“ Making United States Bonds under Pressure,” of the 
signing in sixty-four hours of twelve thousand five hun- 
dred bonds. The writer, Mr. L. E. Chittenden, was in 
1862 Register of the Treasury, and accomplished this 
feat, with serious injury to himself, under a certain great | 
stress of national credit, the story of which covers a 
remarkable episode in war history. An admirable 
literary article is that by Louise Imogen Guiney on 
“ English Lyrics under the First Charles.” Professor 
S. H. Butcher tries to trace the “ Evolution of Humor,” 
entering into a psychological analysis of the subject 
and illustrating his theme with amusing anecdotes. 
Among the stories Dr. Hale’s “ Susan’s Escort ” is irre- 
sistibly ludicrous, and E. H. Lockwood’s “ Steam from 
a Samovar ” has a literary quality rare in a short story. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Swinburne, Edmund Gosse, Andrew Lang, and 
Lewis Morris are among the noted poets who are con- 
tributing sonnets of homage to Beatrice, all of which 
are to be read at the Beatrice celebration in Florence 
in May and June. 

—In our issue of April 24, in a notice of Miss Hodg- 
kins’s “Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century 
Authors,” we, by a slip of the pen, credited the book 
to D. C. Ginn & Co. Of course the publishers are 
D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston. 

—A letter from Swift, just sold in London, shows 
that he preferred life in London to life in the country. 
“T am here,” he says, “ among the beauties of nature, 
for which I have little taste. I envy you the dirt, the 
hurricane, malignity, in which—as all London people 
—you live.” 

—John E. Lovell, the well-known schoolmaster, and 
author of “Lovell’s Readers” and other text-books, 
celebrated his ninety-fifth birthday at New Haven, 
Conn. He was met by a large number of former 
pupils from various cities. Mr. Lovell is quite feeble, 

ut still retains active possession of all his faculties. 

—Volume VIII. of the beautiful and eminently use- 
ful “ Bankside Shakespeare” is devoted to “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and contains on opposite 
pages the — text of 1600 and the text of the 
play in the Folio of 1623, with an introduction examin- 
ing in details the presentation of plays on the Eliza- 
bethan stage by William Reynolds. 

—The proceedings of the recent council for the in- 
stallation of Dr. Lyman Abbott and the Rev. Howard 
S. Bliss as pastor and assistant pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., have been printed at the 
DeVivne Press, and copies may be obtained of the 

ublisher of The Christian Union, at 50 cents in cloth 
inding, and 30 cents in paper covers. If ordered by 
mail, the price will be 5 cents additional for each copy. 
The volume includes also Dr. Abbott’s sermon on 
“The New Theology,” preached in Plymouth Church 
on the Sunday following the council, and is illustrated 
= portraits of Mr. Beecher, Dr. Abbott, and Mr. 
iss. 

—A most interesting letter from Henry M. Stanley 
has been received by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of 
this ety. It is in acknowledgment of the book “ An 
Appeal to Pharaoh.” Mr. Stanley warmly indorses the 
author’s ideas about negro emigration to Africa. He 
says: “ There is space enough in one section of the 
Upper Congo basin to locate double the number of the 
negroes of the United States without disturbing a sin- 
gle tribe of the aborigines now inhabiting it. I refer 
to the immense Upper Congo Forest Country, 350,000 
square miles in extent, which is three times larger than 
the Argentine Republic, and one and a half times larger 
than the entire German Empire, embracing 224,000,000 
acres of umbrageous forest land, wherein every unit of 
the 7,000,000 negroes might become the owner of nearly 
a quarter square mile of land. . . . To those negroes 
in the South accustomed to Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana it would be a reminder of their own planta- 
tions, without the swamps and the depressing influence 
of cypress forests. Anything and everything might be 
grown in it, from the oranges, vas, sugar cane, and 
cotton of sub-tropical lands to the wheat of California 
and rice of South Carolina. . . . But it is all a dream. 
The American capitalists, like other leaders of men, 
are more engaged in decorating their wives with dia- 
monds than in busying themselves with national ques- 
tions of such import as removing the barrier between 
the North and the South. The ‘open sore’ of Amer- 
a the race question—will ever remain an incurable 
ester. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


Mr. Goschen’s budget, as already noted, showed a 
most amazing consumption in Great Britain of liquors 
and beers. it seems now to be slowly filtering into the 
British mind that there are other points of view than 
that of revenue from which this may be viewed, and 
that some form of repression is most urgent. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, in the House of Commons last 
week, asked leave to introduce a bill to consolidate and 
amend the licensing laws. He said he thought that 
Parliament, by ignoring Mr. Bruce’s suggestions in 
1871, was largely responsible for the increase in drunk- 
enness. The number of taverns was grossly in excess 
of the people’s wants. He believed the best part of the 
trade desired a reform of the licensing system. He 
welcomed the disposition of the Government, fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Goschen, in favor of temperance. He 
proposed to intrust the granting of licenses to munici- 
pal and county councils, to abolish beer-houses, and to 
compel clubs to register and pay fees varying from £30 
annuajly, for workmen’s clubs, to £2,000 for aristo- 
cratic clubs. He recognized that it was impossible to 
pass the bill this year, but he desired that it pass the 
second reading and be referred to committee. 


In an article on “ Excise, Police, and Politics” the 
“ Evening Post” says : “ There are in this city at pres- 
ent nearly 9,000 licensed places where liquor is sold, 
and about 1,000 where it is sold without a license. As 
everybody knows, nearly all of these are able to sell 
liquor on Sunday, though such sale is forbidden by law. 

hat is the explanation of that phenomenon? The 
most careless wayfarer is able to detect the sale in prog- 
ress on Sundays behind the curtained windows and 
closed front doors. Why is it that the policeman is 
blind to it? If this is the case with several thousand 
places, must not the aunual revenue from this source 
alone be a very comfortable sum for somebody ? Who 
gets it? Who gets the price of immunity from the 
1,000 unlicensed places, and from the forbidden gam- 
bling and other houses which flourish undisturbed save 
during the brief season when they are ‘pulled’ in or- 
der to ‘ pander a little to the moral sense of the com- 
munity’?” And the “ Post” adds: “ There are now 
in the District Attorney’s office between 6,000 and 7,000 
eases of alleged violation of the excise laws, which can- 
not be prosecuted because of insufficient evidence. 
What is the reason of this astonishing condition of 
affairs? We believe it is a fact that the regulations 
of the police on the one hand and of the Excise Board 
on the other are drawn in such an adroit manner that 
while each may do its full duty up to a certain point, 
the violator of the law may escape punishment and no 
trace of his escape appear upon the records of either 


department.” 


The Temperance Congress, which was to have been 
held in New York this month, has been postponed until 
June 11 and 12. The sessions of the Congress will 
begin at 10 a.m, June 11, in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
at the corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway. 
This Congress is expected to be the most important 
gathering of temperance advocates ever held in this 
country, and all temperance societies, churches, Sunday- 
schools, farmers’ alliances, labor clubs, or other organ- 
izations opposed to the saloon are invited to send repre- 
sentatives. The aim of the Congress will be the 
discussion of the moral, religious, and legislative aspects 
of temperance reform. Particulars as to the reduction 
of railroad fares and hotel ace dations will be an- 
nounced later, or may be obtained from J. A. Bogardus, 
- No. 177 West Street, this city. 


The Mississippi Prohibitionists, says the Macon “ Tel- 
egraph,” emboldened by recent victories in local option 
elections, are determined to make an effort to control 
the constitutional convention in that State. A State 
convention will be held on the Ist of J uly to nominate 
delegates at large for the convention, and a Prohibition 
ticket will be put out in nearly every county. Thirty- 
nine of the seventy-four counties in the State now have 
prohibition. 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the “ Original Importers’ Packages ” cases is described 
and commented on in our editorial columns. 


An attempt is being made by the city authorities in 
Boston to enforce a provision of the law of 1875 doing 
away with public bars. Liquor dealers have been 
notified to take down anything in the nature of a bar 

using the word in the literal sense), and to serve cus- 
tomers only at tables. It is safe to predict that this 
spasm of reform will not outlast the spring. 


The Edinburgh Town Council has all along shown 
a progressive attitude toward the prohibition move- 
ment. Years ago it abolished cake and wine at “ the 
churching ” of the Council. The latest service to tew- 
perance rendered by it is one for which temperance 
reformers cannot be too thankful. A motion “ That 
this Council shall not provide alcoholic liquors at con- 
versaziones held at the expense of the corporation ” 
was carried by sixteen to eleven.—[ London Christian. 


The little girl who declared, when others were talking 
about being “tee-total” in their temperance princi- 
ples, that she was “ cider-total,” was wise in her genera- 
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tion. Hard-cider drinking is a slower way to drunken- 
ness than whisky-drinking, but, ‘if persisted in, is as 
sure a way. The “ New England Farmer” tells of a 
cider-crazed drunkard who killed his aged father, tried 
to shoot his aunt, then fired the house, and put a bullet 
in his own head, in a village near Westfield, Mass. 
The young man “ bad squandered his father’s money, 
abused his wife till she secured legal separation, and 
had for months quartered himself on his sufferin 
parent, while he kept soaked in drivk.” It is a — 
thing to be “ cider-total.”—[ Examiner. 


Governor Humphrey, of Kansas, has caused to be 
prepared statistics regarding the aggregate number of 
men employed and capital invested in manufacturing 
concerns before and since the prohibition law went into 
effect in 1878. The capital invested in 1878 amounted 
to $6,426,902, while in 1885 it was $19,000,000, and 
for 1889 it was $37,500,000. In 1885 there were 1,200 
men employed, and in 1888 the*number reached 16,977. 
This does not seem much like injuring the business in- 
terests of Kansas by prohibition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW A NEST EGG WAS LAID FOR A 
FLORIDA PARSONAGE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

When the storms and winds of March were making 
that month the winter one of the year at the North, a 
party from Brooklyn were enjoying the bright skies 
and balmy air of Ormond-on-the-Halifax, a little town 
in Southern Florida, which copies in its name the ex- 
ample of some of its more pretentious sisters in the 
North. 

Ormond can boast of a large, well-patronized hotel, 
and a little, struggling church. The latter has a neat, 
pleasant building, seating about one hundred and fifty, 
with the prospect of a settled minister, but there is no 
parsonage for his family. 

It occurred to one of our party, gifted in such mat- 
ters, to get up an “entertainment ” to raise money for 
a parsonage. But what should it be to attract the city 
guests of the hotel, already surfeited with the usual 
methods of raising money by fairs and bazars ? 

After considerable discussion over various sugges- 
tions, a plan was broached which met with universal 
approval. A notice was given out that on the follow- 
ing evening there would be a hoe-cake party, enlivened 
by plantation songs, on the beautiful grounds of a 
8 pnt Saturday evening came, clear and warm, 
and soon after dark all kinds of vehicles appeared, 
whose occupants gathered on the piazzas till the signal 
was given to repair to the orange grove. — 

In the clearings, four or five bonfires made from pitch- 
pine wood lighted up the whole place with great brill- 
iancy. Suddenly we were ted with the sound of 
singing, if such it could be called, and the dusky faces 
of half a dozen colored persons appeared, strongly de- 
picted in the flashing firelight. 

For an hour we were entertained by plantation songs 
of the most original kind, both as to words and music. 
No language can give any idea of this most peculiar 
singing, but the following is a specimen of the words : 


“* Oh, Lord, Daniel, gim me the eagle wings! 
Oh, , Daniel, gim me the eagle wings ! 
I’m goin’ to wear my starry crown, 

I’m goin’ to wear my long white robe, 
I’m goin’ to wear my golden band, 
I’m goin’ to wear my golden slippers. 
I’m goin’ to rock, Daniel, 
I’m goin to shout, Daniel. : 
Oh, Lord, Daniel, gim me the eagle wings !’’ 
‘** They crucified my Saviour, and nailed him to the cross, 
And the Lord will bear my spirit home. 
He rose, he rose, he rose from the dead, 
And the Lord will bear my spirit home. 


Mary, she came a-running in the town of Bethleham, 
And the Lord will bear my spirit home. 

He rose, he rose, he rose from the dead, 

And the Lord will bear my spirit home. 

The sepu/cher could not hold Him, nor death’s iron band, 
And the Lord will bear my spirit home. 

He rose, he rose, he rose from the . 

And the Lord will bear my spirit home.”’ 


** Bile the cabbage down, 
Bile the cabbage down. 
Look here, gal, don’t cut no fool, 
But bile the cabbage down. 
‘Turn the hoe-cake round, 


Turn the hoe-cake round. 
Look here, gal, don’t eut no fool, 
But turn the hoe-cake round. - 


Bake the biscuits brown, 
Bake the biscuits brown. 

k here, gal, don’t cut no foal, 
But bake the biscuits brown.” 

The whole scene was wild and weird beyond descrip- 
tion. The flashing fires, with dense black smoke curl- 
ing toward the sky, bringing out in bold relief the 
deep green of the orange trees, with their fragrant 
blossoms and golden fruit, and the magnolias and live 
oaks, with their more stately branches ; the groups of 
people scattered all around the trees; the deep, wild 
music ringing out in the night air—all combined to 
make it a most novel sight. 

Then came the baking of the hoe-cake over the bon- 
fire, and every now and then a shout would arise when, 
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tossed some feet into the air to turn it, the cake fell 
back into the pan with unerring certainty. 

Tasting the hoe-cake as it was passed around the 
company created no little merriment, and it was uni- 
versally pronounced very 

A negro dance, executed by one performer, with the 
most grotesque evolutions, completed the evening’s en- 
tertainment. 

The sum of $47 was the result, which was generously 
raised to $100 by the gentlemen of the Brooklvn party ; 
aud thus was laid the “ nest-egg” for a ead 


HE DOES NOT UNDERSTAND THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
On page 551, last column, there are five articles of a 
latform, of which the fifth is: “ When the divinely 
intended opportunity to labor is given to all men, one 
great cause of the present widespread distress and des- 
titution will be removed.” 

The previous paragraphs are good, but what does this 
last mean, or does it mean anything? The so-called 
labor reformers have a wonderful way of going along a 
piece with good ~ ae. and then, at the point where 
the argument fails, branching into what 7 call 
“eloquence;” and then in their innocence seem to sup- 
pose they have proved their case. 

Certainly every man now has all the “ divinely ap- 
pointed opportunity” there is. The trouble with the 
major part of discontented men is that they are “ one- 
talent” men, and suffer the consequence of burying 
their talent. The world is full of glorious opportuni- 
ties for work, for those who are “ faithful servants.” 

It is indeed true that there are plenty of men looking 
for work, in their way; and yet how quickly is work 
found for any man who can make a talent increase in 
his hands! 

A certain young man asked me frequently for work 
during the last year. I had no place suited to him, 
and at last I said to him, “ Why should I find you 
work? Why do you not go and knock out a hole for 
— somewhere ?” I have not seen him since, and 

suspect he has acted on my advice. 

The chief trouble is that men wish the fruits of an 
advanced civilization while contributing to the common 
stock only uncivilized labor. Brute force can be gotten 
more cheaply out of a steam-engine than a man. There- 
fore the man who can or will contribute nothing but 
brute force to society can enjoy but a small share of 
civilized products. 

Some good men, who probably never found a day’s 
work of any commercial value for even one man in their 
lives, have constructed theories out of one side of 
Christ’s teachings, under which they are throwing all 
the blame of this world’s misery on us poor business 
men ; though we do what setting of men at work there 
is done. 

Why do they not study a little the other side of 
Christ’s teaching, where he sets forth the unswerving 
and pitiless laws of nature, whereby men sow what 
they reap, and where they have to deal with the 
“hard man” who requires an account of them for what 
have ? 

rod put men into the world, babes indeed, but to 

winto men. The Christian Union and its genus 
would legislate them into being babes forever. It 
would have a parental State, in which the men might 
as well be Nuremberg toys. It would have labor and 
ee laws by which the men of thought, courage, 
and action should be at the mercy of men who are not 
of sufficient grain to get a living except by some State 


pap. 

I maintain that the advance of the world’s comfort 
and good living is not made by these men, but in spite 
of them. Little by little the inventor and business man 
is “subduing ” the old earth. The wonder is not that 
so many are left somewhat behind in the race, but that 
so many are able to hang on in one way and another to 


his pro . 
he —_ are being cast up, all unconscious 
though many indeed be that are working at them. Why 
is it that the ministers of religion fail, as did the 
Pharisees of old, to read the signs of the times ? 
N. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH NEWS. 


At Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, about forty new 
members were admitted to camebarhie last Sunday. 
The first Sunday in May has been specially observed in 
Plymouth ever since the early days of Mr. Beecher’s 
ministry, and the church is always beautifully decorated 
with flowers. A curious incident is recorded in connec- 
tion with one of the applications this year for admission 
by letter. A lady produced a letter from Plymouth 
Church itself, which she had taken a dozen years ago. 
As she went to England and attended the Established 
Charch, which admits no one by letter, she could not 
use it, and having returned to Brooklyn she desired 
to resume her relations with Plymouth. There were 
two ways for the church to receive her. One would 
have been to ignore the letter and to restore her to her 
former standing by withdrawing it ; the other was to 
accept her on the strength of the letter, the same as if 
she had come from another church. The latter course 
was the one adopted. 


— 
. 
J 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Floughton, Miffin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


The Master of the Magicians 


A Novel collaborated by ELizaseTa 
Stuart and Herpert D. 
Warp. 16mo, $1.25. 

“The Master of the Magicians ”’ . a novel 
dealing with court life in Babylon six hun- 


years before Christ. 
“For art, power, scope, flexibility, wealth 
as and fidelity to that human na- 
ich changes so little in the course of 


ages, * The Master of the Magicians’ must be 
considered a brilliant success, and one of the 
very few really admirable productions of its 
kind.”’—New York Tribune. 


Poems. 

By Jonn Hay. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Colonel Hay has included in this Remy 
the poems published nearly twenty ago 
under the title of Pike Count 
which have had a quite remarkable popu- 
larity, with the poems he has written since 
that date. 


Castilian Days. 


By Joun Hay. New Edition, uniform 
with Hay’s Poems. 16mo, $1.25. 


Palestine under the 


Moslems. 


By Guy Le Strange. With 
Plans. Crown 8vo, 33.00. 
A book of great value concerning Palestine 
during the sovereignty of the Moslems, It 
gives for the first time in English the Arabic 
and Persian records of this sovereignty from 
the middle of the ninth century to the close 
of the fifteenth. 


Tales of New England. 


by Saran Orne Jewett. In the River- 
side Aldine Series. 16mo, $1.00. 


Eight of Miss Jewett’s most delightful 
a forming a peculiarly good summer 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 


A Read. 


If one wants to read a racy, stimulat- 
ing book, that will lift him out of the 
me he may find it in Signs of Promise, 
eighteen sermons preached in Plymouth 
Pulpit by Dr. Lyman Abbott ; ; strong, 
clear, original, helpful, reverent thought 
on topics of supreme interest, with the 
charm of extemporaneous address. The 
traditional thinker may at times dissent 
as he reads, but can scarcely fail to be 
thrilled by these inspiring utterances of a 
true prophet, an oracle of the best in man, 
a firm believer in the real immanence of 
God. The book readily reveals the secret 
of Dr. Abbott’s power in vivifying and 
developing Plymouth Church. It is a 
suggestive volume, therefore, for every 
pastor. 
_ So says ** The Colloquium,’ 
monthly conference or 
themes "heological, educational: etc. 


*,.* Get Dr. Abbott's book at your bookstore ($1.50) 
or send to the Publishers, 


-PORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 
M. W. Montgomery’s 


The Mormon Delusion: 


ITS HISTORY, DOCTRINES, AND THE 
OUTLOOK IN UTAH. 


From the Preface: 


Hitherto there has not been any one book published 
that Page all the essential facts about Mormonism 
situation in Utah. Several valuable 
treat only of certain periods in on history, or of 
“phases of the Still other volumes 

on facts,”’ the facts themselves 
startling. A want has been 
le book which in very 


Maps and 


’ the new Ba 


iament 


accurate 


354 pages, price in paper, 50 cond cloth, 
75 cents. 


Cong’! Sunday School & Pub. Society, 


BOSTON AND OHICAGO. 


Happiness does away with ugliness, and even makes the 


beauty of beauty. 


— AMIEL. 


A BOUT A™ ERICAN HIStory. 


eee 


Editors Christian Union: 
Sirs—A few weeks ago one of 
which one can obtain a broad, thorough, 


our Inquiring Friends ”’ 


asked for a work “* from 
comprehensive knowledge of American history, not 


only in its general features, but also in “all important details, from its beginnings until the 


present time. 


We should like to invite his attention, and that 


Prof. Jacon Harris Patrron’s 


CONCISE HISTORY ol 


of others interested in the bubject, to 


(he AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Illustrated with Portraits, Charts, Maps, etc., and containing Marginal 
Dates, Census Tables (1880), Statistical References, and 
full Indexes—both Analytical and Topical. 


y undertaken to 


rovide, within moderate limits, a hist 


at once comprehensive 


and compact, ‘this work has held high rank for success in the precise thing aimed at. 


Written ina pure and entirely unimpeach- 


= deserves b sv mnuch 
small a compass, without omitt the details 
that qalliven and t the colors that allure.— Philadelphia 


Nor 

“ Prof. Patton approaches much nearer to the ideal 
historian yz ong > weiter of similar books. His work 
must be given the highest place among short histories 


of the United States."’— Christian Union (New York). 


“The facts of American History have been sub- 
ones. seemingly, to some rare power of condensa- 
ion, and, as here presented, are truly a sort of double 
extract of history. It is brevity itself, All that is 
needed is to be found in it, and nothing superfiuou- 


has been admitted. That which meets the reader's 
eye is the sum of the whole matter.’’—Aoston Post. 


Arranged chronologically by Administrations, the general effect is th t of an animated narrative of the 
Life of the American People, comprising the mingling of nationalities; the beginnings and growth of 


industries, commerce, finances ; 


the force of religious ideas; the development of individual independence 


and popular government; the results of education and its influence upon public opinion; the motives and 
progress of the several wars—in short, an admirably cemplete view of the annals of our people. 
It is recognized as a standard—for study, for general reading, and for reference. 


“ Prof. Patton's ‘Concise History of the Amer can 
People,’ having been in such frequent demand, has 
been kept ny on the shelves, but] among other books 
of ready reference the yt "FF, BAUNDERS, 

in The Astor library, New Yor) a 

The writer has done his work well. The 
aa ‘is eas —4 The author 
inal authori ies, “but he makes n 
fact in cumbrous foot notes And. what 
larlyigratifying. he does ample justice to the religious 
elements that enter into the making of the American 


2 Vols, Extra Clath, gilt top, $5.00. 


t is particu. 


. | D.D., 


pe Anytone can satisfy himself on this poiat by 
Pending what he has to sav concernivg the effect of 
he Reformation on American history, the Hugue- 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and Jonathan 
Edwards. We hope that this work will have a — 
m many Christian homes.’’—Francis L. Patro 
President Princeton College. 
“It is without doubt the best short history of the 
United Sta’ e+ that has ever been published. No pro- 
gressive teacher can afford to do without it.”’— Teach- 


ers’ Institute, N. Y. 


2 Vols., Half Moroceo, gilt top, $9.00. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


NNOWED 


W'! map.sankey. FOR 


SONGS 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


especisily for Sunday-Schools. It contains 257 Hymus 


and uumber of hymns to books of its class sold 


at 50 cents, but in many esseotials is very much superior. 


Any number of Books by Ex 
yma 


ree. 


ress at 35 conts 
ad 5 cents a copy 
Sample Copies for Examination sent, postage 

pages f May be ordered through any 


r copy. Charges Not Prepaid. 
or postage. 
gate on receipt of 3he. 

»okseller or 


Specimen 
usic Dealer. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street. New Vork 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, 


74 West Yourth Street, Cincinnati, 
10 Fast 16th Street, New Vork. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TEN CENTS A DAY FOR 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 


In Eleven Elegant Large Octavo Volumes, 
with over 6,000 Pages, Handsomely I- 
lustrated with 160 Full-page Portraits, 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EpmunpD CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN 
Mackay Hutcninson ? 


This is all this great work will cost you, and it con: 
tains the cream of American Literature from the 
earliest writings—1607—to the present date Nearly 
three thousand selections arranged chronologically, 
over twelve hundred authors quoted, a succinct biog- 
raphy of each author, and an exhaustive topical 
index. This is a great National work, and, in or- 
der that it may be in every American home, we de 
liver the eleven volumes on receipt of $3.00, and 
collect the remainder at the rate of $3.00 per month, or 


TEN CENTS A DAY. 


The press, eminent scholars, and literary men unani- 
mously pronounce this work one of the most interest- 
ing and important ever issued for the American pub 
lic. If you can succeed in interesting five of your 
friends, and send us their orders on the above basis, 
we will give you 


A SET OF THE WORKS FREE. 


Write at once for full particulars, circulars, etc. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION 


CURIOUS & CURKENT, 

ON HAND. 

INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
°F HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 

Three Doors West of City Hall Park, New Youx Orrr. 


R. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 
enue, cor Thirty-ninth 5St.. New York, usesa 
mineral plate for the insertion of artificial teeth that is 
im appearance aod prevents unpleasant 

and effects as in the case of rubber plates. 


JEWELS 


A new Sunday-School Music Book, by J. H. 
Fit~more and J. H. Rosecrans. 
Full of fresh, new songs that will captivate 
the lovers of Sunday-school singing. 
ice, 35 cents; 83.60 per dozen, not pre- 
paid ; $30 per 100, not prepaid. A sample 
copy y sent for 25 cents. 
ader, call the attention of your Superin- 
tendent or Music Leader to this new book. 


FILLMORE BROS., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
WARP & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York, 


ENGLISH ENAMEL); 


Tae Best in THe MARKer. 
Ready for use in -elf-opening tins. 
1») Tinta, Exyuisite Colors, Porcelajn. 


an be applied by an 
ll PRIZE M MEDALS by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, MLS.A,, 


Original Inventor of Ename! Paint, 
for Renovating and Decorating anythin and every- 
thing Furniture, Metal Ware, Wicker Work, Fans. 
Water Cana, etc , etc. 20 40 cents; 
and cepta. _By the 0 Decorator 
cards, “VI ENAM M 


allon 

tint TRKROS” ‘BATH 

60 cents and $1; postage 10 centa extra. 

TAK ENGLISH ENAMEL co, 
10 Kast 15th St., New Yor 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FO 


NY STORY OF THR WAR, 


NCE AS NURSE’ in Hospitals and on the Battie- 

By Mary A. Livermore. Now selling like 

No competition. pages Splendid 

5000 more Agents 

DISTANCE NO HINDRANCE, 

ve Erira Terms. Address 
& CO., Hartford, Coun. 


Steet Gilat fhonsand 

for we Semen. 

or we Pa retahis aor 
WORTHING TO 


bharles Seribner’s Sons 
NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


PERSONAL CREEDS; or, How to 
Form a Working Theory of Life. 
By Newman D.D. 12mo, eloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The aia of th's book is to pomt out the 
vaiue of a perso stinguished from a doctrinal 

ceed, which et hall ‘bee oue into closer touch with 
the epirit of Christ's teaching. 


THE NATURE AND METHOD OF 
REVELATION. By G. P. Fisner, 
D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


Treating of the origin and date of the Gospels, and 
the evidence for the genulueness and credi- 
ility of the Gorpol narratives. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PREACH. 
ING. By Rev. A. J. F, Beurenps. 
12mo, $1.00. 


Dealing with the fundamental questions as to 
end of all preaching, and emphasizing the universal 
elements of all effective discourse. 


HOW SHALL WE REVISE?” i2mo, 
eloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


bundle of midrassed to the people by Drs. 
L. J. Evans, Marvin RK. Vincent, S. M. 
K. N. Warre H. C. L Tompson, and 
C. A. Buiges. and the ac- 
tion likely to be taken in Creea Revision. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


May Flowers Song 


FOR SCHOOLS: 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS. 


(35 cts. ; $3 60 dozen.) 8 pages of simple explanations 
and 138 new and selected songs for gene singing. 
This little book is being received with much favor. 


Kindergarten Chimes. ($1 25) Rate Douglas 
ggzin ood manual, and fine collection 
Kindergarten and Primary Sc hool § Songs. 
(30 ; $3.00 doz.) enard. 
Songs and Some for Little Ones. ($2.00.) 
ker and Jenks 
for L (30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and ayne. 
Motion and ($! Mrs. O 
ion Songs. (20 cts.; $1. ‘eo doz.) Mrs. Board- 


Get ieee all! They are most delightful books! 


Also try the sweet little Cantatas: 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts.; $2.28 
doz.) rs. Boardman. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts.; $1.30doz) Lewis. 
whe Cock Robin? (40 eta. $3.00 doz.) 


SONG MANUAL 


cts., $3 doz 

Medium 40 cta., $4: 
doz.; B ok 3, High—50 cts., $4.80 doz ). By Em- 
erson. These are the new and best books for 


teaching note reading in schools. 
Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©. H. Ditson & Co., 367 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


V.M.C. A. PRAISE BOOK. 


things from end, arranged 
Volees, and specially ad or use in ¥. M CLA 
meetings. Edited by Ww. . Bupps. Price, 40 AT 


SACRED DUETS, gottection 


peste, Voices. Ed- 
ited and arranged by W. ice, $1.25. 


A choice selection 


SELECT SACRED SONGS. very “bent 


solos by modern composers. Price, $1.00. 
SECULAR. 


THE GONDOLIERS, Sullivan's latent 


work score, $1.0; 
Piano Score, cta.; Vi cal Gems, Libretto, 


THE FROG WHO WOULD, d,chazeins, comic 


Beaman and Adele Surrey and 


y F. D. Jamison. Price, $1.0. 
A serviceable col- 
Male 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL, 


Voices, cially designed for the use of College 
Students’ Glee Clubs. Price, $1.00. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceapt of marked price. 
~~ PUBLISHED BY - 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0.; 19 E. 16th St, New York. 


FLORAL PRAISE No. 8 


(OUR DAY OF FLOBAL GREETING), 
A Beautiful Musical Service for 


CHILDREN’S DAY, 


By HUBERT P. MAIN, 


New Songs, Scripture Selections, and appropriate 
Recitations. 16 pages. 


Price $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail 
Previous issues, Nos. | to 7, at same price. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 

81 Banpotru , CHICAGO. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 41, NO. 19. 


Christian Union 


Vacation 


European and American. 


SIX WEEKS IN EUROPE 
For Pastor or Teacher—FREE. 


We offer to any clergyman or teacher in America, in whose behalf 
two hundred new yearly subscribers to The Christian Union, at the 
regular price of three dollars each, are sent us, the Six Weeks’ Tour 
in Europe outlined below, under the arrangements of Messrs, Henry 
Gaze & Son, Tourist Agents of New York, London, and Paris. The 
tour is first-class throughout, and includes all expenses of Ocean Travel, 
Railway Fares, Hotel Bills, Carriage Hire ec. 


DAILY PROGRAMME OF SIX WEEKS’ TOUR, INCLUDING ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, THE RHINE, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


SATURDAY, June 28th.—_Leave NEW YORK by the mages Anchor Line steamer 
* City of Rome.” Mr. C. 8. Haskell, Principal of School No. l4, Je oe will sail with this party 
and will be assisted by a staff of competent conductors and interpreters 
SATURDAY, July 5th.—Steamer touches at QUEKNSTOWN. 
Sunpay, July 6th.—At LIVERPOOL. 


Monpay, J uly 7th.—Proceed by London and Northwestern m Railway express train to LON- 
DON at KENILWORTH to visit the Castle, WARWICK, and STRATFORD- 
ON-AV von. “covent Garden and Westminster Palace Hotels + London, or Golden Lion Hotel, 


Stratford ) 
Wepnespay, and Tuurspay, July 8th, 9th, and 10th.—_In LONDON. Leave 
8r.m Thursday, via Dieppe, for PARIS. (Hotels St. Augus’ ion, Burgundy, and St. James.) 
Frinax, Sunpay, Monpay, and Turspay, July 11th, 12th, 13th, and 15th. 
ARIS. Two days. Carriage drives to the sights of Paris and VERSAI 


Ju uly 16th.—Leave Paris by morni Sy train and arrive "BRUSSELS 


onsty te in the aft-rnoon, in time to visit the C rt Galiery, Museum, etc. (Grand Hotel de 
*Empereur.) 
Tuurspay, July 17th. Spend the forenoon at BRUSSELS. Those d 


make an excursion TTLEFIELD OF WATERLOO. Leave by dor 
COLOGNE. (Grand tel Victoria.) 

Fripay, July 18th.—Inspect the celebrated Cathedral of Cologne; then travel by train a te 
BC ONN, and embark on one of the magnificent Rhine steamers for MAYENCE. (Grand H 
du 

SarurDAY, July 19th.—Travel by morning | trainto HEIDELBERG. Visit the celebrated 
old d Castle, ~# travel by afternoon train to BADEN-BADEN. (Hotel zur Stadt Baden.) 

Sunpay, July 20th.—A day of rest at BADEN-BADEN, situated in the heart of the 
Biack Forest and one of the loveliest cities in Europe. 

July 2ist.—Travel via OFFENBURG and the picturesque Black Forest Rail- 

te to SCHAFFHAUSEN. (Grand Hotel du Rhin, one of the finest in Europe.) Inspect 

the Falls ++ the Rhine during the afternoon and see them beautifully illuminated in the evening. 

Turspay, July 224.—Travel via ZURICH, steamer across Lake Zug, and by inclined 
railway up the RIGHI. (Hotel Schreiber.) 

Wepnespay, July 23d.—On the RIGHI. See the grand panorama of a sunrise from the 
if is favorable). Descead the Rizhi(on the side) by mountain railway to 

AU in the afternoon, and tate steamer on the beautiful Lake of the Four Cantons to 

LUCERNE. (Hotel des Balances.) 

Tuurspay, July 24th.—A day of rest at LUCERNE. Visit the celebrated Lion hewn in 
the solid rock, the old monumental Bridges, etc Grand Organ Concert at the Cathedral in the evening. 


Fuipay, July 25th.—Travel via ALPNACH, the BRUNIG PASS, and GIESBACH 
TERLAKEN. (Grand Hotel Beau Rivage.) 


SATURDAY, J uly 201 20th. - delightful Excursion will be made to the wonderful GRINDK- 


SunDay, July of rest at INTERLAKEN. 


Monpay, July 2 28th.—By boat across LAKE THUN and railw 
couple of hours will be allowed for visiting the Bear Pits, the Cathed rrace, etc. Leave by 
afternoon train for FRIBOURG, LAUSANNE, and GENEVA. (Hotel eS ) 


TUESDAY, \¥, July 2 29th.—Will be spent in GENEVA. A visit may be made to the Cathedral 
containing ak s Chair, and a prumenade will be arranged to the principal points of Tanataet < the 
Park, Opera House, E English Garden. 5 pt s House, Rousseau’s Monument. etc. Take noon steamer 

up the Lake of Geneva to QUCHY and LAUS NE. Dine at the Railway Station B Buffet and 
Sows by N ight Express Train for PA ins arriving early next morning. 


Wenunepay, Jul uly 30th. —aeavel by day service from Paris to LONDON, and via CAR- 


INSUR 
July sist. —At ‘EDINBURGH The Athens of the North.”” (Royal Hotel. 
he John Knox, Database Castle, Holy rood Palace, Scott’s Monument in Princess 8t 
ton Hill, fray which there is a fine view of the be of Forth — 


tourist. Leave Edinburgh by noon train for 


way te to BERNE, where a 


T house 0 
Bt. Giles’s Church in High Street, C 
the city, are a fe a few of the objects which interest the 


GLASGOW hours). 
Those wi hing to see the hlands, Stirling Castle, Loch Lom Loch Katrine, and the Trossachs, will 
leave Edinburgh W 4 te morning, arriving in GLASGOW the same evening. Tickets for th 
D, onal 


Embark at Glasgow for NEW YORK at 5 r.m. on one of the steamers of the Anchor Line. 
ist.—Touch at MOVILLE. 
Monnay, August 1ith.—_Due in NEW YORK. 


FOUR WEEKS’ EUROPEAN TOUR. 


For one hundred and thirty New Yearly Subscribers to The Chris- 
tian Union, a delightful Four Weeks’ Tour will be given in accord- 
ance with the above programme, omitting Belgium, the Rhine, and 
Switzerland,and giving an extra day for Edinburgh, Melrose, and 
Abbotsford. 


A SECOND caged w.ll leave New York on Wednesday, July 16, 
by the magnificent new ‘ ‘ocean greyhound,” the “City of Paris,” fol- 
lowing the same itinerary. Our offer is equally good for this second 
tour. 


GRAND TOUR TO ALASKA 
For Pastor or Teacher—FREE. 


We offer, free of cost, to any clergyman or teacher in America, in 
whose behalf three hundred new yearly subscribers to The Christian 
Union, at the regular price of three dollars each, are sent us, a Grand 
Summer Excursion of fifty days to Alaska, with a week in the Yellow- 
stone Park. This tour is under the arrangements of Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, the Tourist Agents of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 


CONDENSED PROGRAMME OF THE ALASKA TOUR. 


Fripay, J uly 18. —The e party will leave New York, and Sunday will be passed in the Canadian 
* City of Churche ontreal. The ong week will be passed in the journey over the great Canadi» 
Pacific Raiwey. © ich traverses the | ine of Provinces extending from the Atlantic to to the Pacific 
After passin through the derness ~- of Lake Buperior and the Lake of the 

rty will make a brief visit to Winni 6 interesting capital of Manitoba. From this 
bs ‘the lway stretches across the rich prairie sect section of Manitoba and over the plains of Assiniboia 
and Alberta, which are divisional parts of the great Northwest Dorsitecy ¢ of former years. At Calgary 
the traveler approaches the Rocky Me Mountains, which are here very lofty ; and thenceforward, for over 

700 miles, the is the character. The mountain crests are covered with huge glaciers 

and the railwa imbie iver ons and ravines wonderful in their picturesque grandeur wildness. 

Descending to the Col Columb ver. and crossing that noble stream, another mountain —the pre- 

i ed. Here i soemery is even grander than in the first range. Gigantic cas- 

Se ds of ice are seen on some of the al yume 
is agels ors crossed, ary here occupying a 


. and the trai 


range. The part party w will reach Vancouver July 29 Pp f 

island capital of British Columbia where the flasks voyage will ‘ begua August nsuiog twelve 
days will be spent in Sy ay Le @ grand scenery and the quaint pictures of a inal life. on the British 
Columbian coast Alaska. Robasaine’| from Alaska to Puget Sound, visits will be made to Port 
Townsend, Seattle, “and Tacoma, and later there will be a trip over the Pacific Ditielon of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad to Po rtland, Oreg m’s handsome metropolis. An excursion u up the Columbia River 
couse the poturesge e region of the Cascades, and as far as Dalles City, will also be a feature of this 

f the tou en will follow ., journey over, the entira length of the Northern Pacific 


m Portland to Bt. Paul, a prance of over ped miles. The Cascade Divicion: with its grand moun- 
on 0 


tain views, the lake regi aho, the river ons and mountain fastnesses of Montana, the great 

Yellowstone Valley, and the vast wheat fields yf — Dakota are among the many incidental features 

oe y At Livingston the party will turn aside for a Weexn’s Tovr through 
ellowstone N 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


We offer, free of cost, to any clergyman or teacher in America, in 
whose behalf one hundred and fifty new annual subscribers to The 
Christian Union, at the regular price of three dollars each, are sent 
us, a Grand Tour to the Yellowstone National Park, under the 
arrangements of Messrs. Riymond & Whitcomb, the Tourist Agents 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, The tour will cover twenty 
days. All railway travel will be in the most luxurious palace sleep- 
ing and drawing-room cars. Every needful expense of the entire 
journey its covered by the ticket we furnish. 


DAILY. PROGRAMME OF THE YELLOWSTONE PARK TOUR. 


TuursDAy, July 17th.—Leave New York by West Shore Route in the morning (foot of Jay Street at 9:40 a.m. ; 

foot of West ot Btreet A.M.; Weehawken at 10:10 a.m.). 

Frimay., July 18th.—Zn roule ay m Suspension Bridge via the “Great Western Division of Grand 
arrive in 6:25. p.m. ; leave Chicago 11:00 via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


the Chicago, Milwaukee & Bt. Paul rout route through Wisconsin and Min- 


orn 
THURSDAY, —Leave Mammoth Hot Springs 8 a M. ; arrive at No 


ing near t 
Faipay, July 25th.—Leave Lower Geyser Basin at 8:00 a. the * Pains Pots,”’ 


sit 

** Excelsior’ Geyser, and other objects of at ths Upper peer. Hotel 11:00 
SaTurRDAY, July 26th.—Leave Uppe r Geyser Basin 3:00 A.M. ; arrive at Yellowstone Lake Hotel 4:00 p.m. 
Bunpay, July dith.—At Yellow 
Mornay, July 28th.—Leave Tellowatene Lake at 8:06 A.M.; arrive at Grand Cajion Hotel 12:00 mu. 
Tvespay, Jul h. —Leave Grand 10: AM; arrive at Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel 5:30 P.M. 
Wepwespvayr, July 30th.—Leave Mammoth Hot 8 2:00 PM. ; arrive at Livingston 6:45 P.m. 
July Livingston 1:15 a.M., en th North Dakota. 
Farpay, August let —On the Northern Pacific Ruilruad ex roule t rough North Dakota and arrive 

at Bt 15:10 ; leave St. Paul, via Chicago, Minneapolis & Paul Railway, at 7:30 4 
BaTurDAY,. August 2d.- Arrive in Chi 9:30 a.m.; leave Chicago, via G Trunk Railway, at 3: bre. 
Bunpvay, August 3d.—At the Cataract House or International Hotel, Niagara F 
Monpay, August 4th.—Cataract House or International leave Nisgare Falls 4:48 p.m. 
Tusspay, August 5th.—Arrive in New York, via West Shore li Ine, 7:40 A.M. 


Fous urs, under or which our offer is lea 


Hudson River, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, White Mountains, and Newport. 


We offer, free of cost, to any clergyman or teacher in America, in 
whose behalf fifty new annual subscribers to The Christian Union 
are sent us, at the regular price of three dol'ars each, a Twelve Days’ 
Vacation Tour, under the arrangements of Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb, covering the Hudson River, A'bany, Trenton Fal's, the Thou- 
sand Islands, Alexandria Bay, St. Lawreace River and Rapids, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, the White Mountains (including a night on the sum. 
mit of Mount Washington and a trip through the White Mountain 
Notch), Boston, Newport, R. I., and through Long Island Sound. 
This tour is under the arrangements of Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb, and the ticket we furnish includes first-class accommodations 
throughout the tour, and covers every needful expense. There will 
be two parties making this excursion, one leaving New York August 
19 and one leaving New York September 2. 


Montana an 


In case the full number of subscribers needed for any of these tours is not secured, an allowance of $1.50 
for each subscriber obtained will be made toward the cost of the tour selected. The tickets will be secured at 


regular prices, and all arrangements will be made throu 
and in whose behalf. Perhaps we can be of service. 


h this office. 
he allowance above stated will be made toward securing 


Write at once that you have begun work, 


a ticket for any other of the summer tours advertised by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb and Messrs. Henry 
Gaze & Son, which may be preferred—all arrangements to be made, of course, through this office. 


30 La Favette Place, New York. 


The Christian Union Company, 


Dakota and Montana. 
ot Springs Hotel 1:00 pm. 
rris Geyser Basin, 12:30 P a. ; 8- 


Motto for the Week: 


“ Difficulties are made to arouse, not to 
discourage.” 


Between Us. 


UCH has been said, and well said, on 
the necessity for vacations. It is 
scarcely necessary for The Christian 
Union to repeat these arguments or 
to add to them. Practice is greater 
than theory, and the vacation idea 

which The Christian Union announced last week speaks 
more emphatically than whole pages of discussion. The 
full details which appear on the page facing The Pub- 
lisher’s Desk to-day will be read with interest in many 
thousand homes. The idea has met with an. instant 
and cordial response. What the number of vacations 
may be that shall result from this proposition is some- 
thing that not even the most astute publisher can pro- 
phesy at this stage of the proceedings. The larger the 
number and the greater the enjoyment of those who 
take the tours, the more profound will be the satisfac- 
tion of all connected with The Christian Union. 


Does advertising pay ? It’s an old question, and is 
asked again and again, every day in every year. I 
want to print below an answer to it that reached 
The Publisher’s Desk the other day. It seems to be 
fairly conclusive as far as one house is concerned ; 
“ Publisher Christian Union: We have been so well 
pleased with the results of our advertisement in The 
Christian Union that we feel like saying as much to 
you. Although past the busy season of buying lamps, 
yet we have received many hundreds of inquiries from 
parties who have read and responded to the advertise- 
ment in your journal. A single insertion has at times 
brought us from sixty to seventy-five letters in which 
The Christian Union is mentioned. The percentage of 
sales eventually made to those who mention The Chris- 
tian Union is larger than such percentage of the in- 
quiries received from the advertisement in any other 
publication, which indicates that your readers are a 
thrifty and well-to-do class. They don’t write adver- 
tisers out of curiosity, but want the goods, and have the 
means to buy. G.Lapstone Lamp Co., per J. F. Place.” 

* 
* 


An attractive feature of the Outing Number of The 
Christian Union, to be published on the 29th of May, is 
the first full and authentic account of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club of Boston that has yet been prepared 
for print. It is from the pen of Professor Charles E. 
Fay, of Tufts College, for a long time secretary of the 
Club, who is himself an enthusiastic mountain climber. 
The Club is the sole American follower of the numer- 
ous Alpine Clubs of Europe, and its membership 
includes nearly a thousand of the most interesting 
people of Boston and its surroundings. One of the 
illustrations of the article will show the charming home 
of the Club, which is in the old Ticknor mansion, over- 
looking Boston Common. 


One of the most important forthcoming features of 
The Christian Union is a group of papers on “ The 
Evils of Municipal Government and their Remedies,” 
by President Seth Low, of Columbia Callege, Professor 
R. T. Ely, and Professor Woodrow Wilson. Other 
striking matter on the same subject will appear in the 
same issue. 


The Growlery. 


The subject of column rules is closed. No more on 
that head, please, as the man said who had been pretty 
vigorously pummeled. 

Three subjects come up for criticism this week. Dr. 
Abbott’s kindly growl certainly ought to be heeded. As 
to the separate Home Department, there are argu- 
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ments on both sides, but thus far the majority has been 
heavily in favor of the present convenient arrange- 
ment. 


SEND TO THE PUBLISHER, 


My Dear Mr. Publisher: Will you allow me to utter 
an amiable growl for the benefit of those who send to 
the pastor of Plymouth Charch in Brooklyn to have 
the address of The Christian Union changed ? I have 
no particular objection to receiving their letters and 
remailiog them to you or bringing hen to you when 
I come to the office, but they must not growl if they do 
not get their addresses changed " this cireuitous proc- 
ess as quickly as they might if they addressed you 
directly. For the benefit of such subseribers it is 
proper to state that I do not keep a duplicate subseri 
tion list and a subscription clerk in my private only 
in Brooklyn. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


A FAINT GROWL. 


Publisher Christian Union: If I were to indulge in 
the faintest wl over what is in every respect admi- 
rable, it weed be that you have separated the Home 
Department. It is invaluable to me, and by being 
separate two or three have been mislaid. I can under- 
stand, of course, that it is a convenience to many, and 
I would gladly put up with much more than this if the 
majority were better served. So please don’t buy any 
new machinery or alter any of your publishing arrange- 
ments on my account. ri H. K. 


MORE EMPHATIC. 


Publisher Christian Union: I make an appeal that 
the “ Home Department” be sewed in with the rest of 
i I send it to an Indian teacher after we 

it, and it is utterly discouraging to try to get the 
whole paper together when I want to mail = — 


A SHADE TOO GOOD, 


Publisher Christian Union : A daughter of one of the 
best men in the world was wont to say, “I hope I 
sha’n’t get a husband quite so good as father is ; | 
think father is too good!” And isn’t that just what’s 
the matter with The Christian Union nowadays? !sn’t 
it getting a bit too good for the common run of people ? 
While catering so largely and so admirably, of course, 
for the best class of readers, in their Tost moods, 
shouldn’t you be providing the rest of us—and our 
name is legion, I assure you—with something more in 
the way of stories, or of lighter, brighter, more en- 
livening matter that would stir us up pleasantly and 
ps us just as much, yet run no risk of fatiguing us ? 

? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Poem for the Week. 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 
By Tuomas Hoop. 


I remember, I remember 
The house where | was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now I[ often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 


I remember, I remember 
The roses red and white, 

The violets and the lily-cups— 
Those flowers made of light ! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday— 

The tree is living yet. 


I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing ; 

My spirit flew in feathers then 
That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 


I remember, I remember 
The fir trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Then when I was a boy ! 


What do we live for if it is not to make life less 
difficult to each other? E tor. 
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Subscribers Column. 


(The Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, bright, suggestive, helpful, amus- 
ing, instructive. Address The Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. } 


BE BUSINESS-LIKE. 
Publisher Christian Union : How far should a conserv- 


ative course govern men in planning for the work of 
the Lord? Just so far as a similar plan should control 
their own work. The restraints that naturally surround 
those whose income is limited and definite, do not affect 
those whose income is from the profits of their own em- 
ployment or work. God asks no man to give to his 
work what he does not have. 

But — are apt to use this negative view where 
they should adopt a positive one. We hire a store, 
engage clerks, make contracts for labor to be performed 
for a year or more ahead, anticipating that the wheels 
of commerce are to continue to move and we shall 
secure our share, at least, of the trade. 

Why not put this same idea into investments and 
eet for that work which pays from thirty to a hun- 

red fold profit ? 

Brother, a notice of this dividend will not be a bad 
thing to take to heaven, will it? What is your capital 
to be derived from there? “I speak after the manner 
of men.” J. M. W. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 1, 1890. 


AUTHORS AS CORRESPONDENTS. 


Publisher Christian Union: Some one has been inves- 
tigating the habits of literary people as to personal let- 
ter writing, with the following results: Mark Twain 
says, “ Because writing is my trade, is no reason why 
I should be —— to follow it for pleasure.” Bret 
Harte positively refuses to answer any but letters of a 
business nature or from friends. Tennyson ignores all 
letters, without discriminating, except in rare instances. 
Robert Louis Stevenson pays but secant attention to his 
correspondence, and Mr. Howells and James Russell 
Lowell even less. “Ouida” says that but one letter in 
a hundred receives reply at her hands. Mrs. Oliphant 
writes few letters except to her intimate friends. 
George Bancroft’s age prevents him from being atten- 
tive to a miscellaneous correspondence, while the poets 
Whittier and Walt Whitman have been jedi ee 


the same reason to resort to silence in numerous cases. 


VEST POCKET SERIES. 


Publisher Christian Union: Here is a clipping which 
I have long carried in my pocketbook. It is worth 
reading and remembering : 


LIFE AND DEATH. 
On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled. 
So live that, sinking on thy last long sleep, 
Thou then may’st smile while all around thee weep. 
—|Sir William Jones, from the Persian. 


This quatrain has traveled a good many thousand 
miles with me, and is brown and worn. The following 


- poem, which I suggest, to save room, ¥ set as prose, 


comes from an unknown exchange. should like to 


know the author : 
RESOLUTION, 

If Pe any task to do, let me whisper, friend, to you, do 
it. If you've ape to say, true and needed, yea or 
say it. If you’ve anything to , oo as a blessing from above, 
love it. If you've anything to give, that another’s joy may 
live, give it. If some hollow creed you doubt, though the 
whole world hoot and shout, doubt it. If you know what 
torch to light, guiding others through the night, light it. If 
you've any debt to pay, rest you neither night nor day, pa 
it. If you’ve any joy to hold next your heart lest it get cold, 
hold it. If you've any grief to meet at the loving Father's 
feet, meet it. If you're given light to see what a child of 
God should be, see it. Whether life be bright or drear, 
there’s a message sweet and clear whispered down to every 
ear —hear it. 

AN INTERMITTENT READER. 


flome Missionary lund. 


— 


Previously acknowledged. $133 75 
00 
The Vacation lund. 

Previously $25 00 
‘** Opportunity Circle’ King’s Daughters..... 10 00 

The newspaper man has one advan over his 

fellow-creatures. He can always spell his enemy’s 


name wrong, if he likes.—[Somerville Journal. 


| 
| 
1 
* 
| 
| 
* * 
| 
— . | | 
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faunancial. 


The 1st of May has passed and the 
predicted money pressure has not taken 
place—the highest rate that has ruled for 
the week was six per cent., with plenty of 
funds at five per cent. , excepting for a 
short time on Friday. There is no change 
from last week in the tendency of money 
to flow to the city banks from the in- 
terior. Time money is abundant at five 
per cent. for four months on and 
fair securities, and but very little money 
is being taken or is wanted at that rate. 
The increasing activity in the stock mar- 
ket is not, as yet, due to a general specu- 
lation, but is resulting from a large in- 
vestment demand and from foreign ab- 
sorption of our securities, which latter 
significant fact we dwelt on in our last 
week’s review, and these conditions ac- 
count for the additional one that last 
week’s loans actually exhibited a decrease 
at the banks of over $4,000,000. Not- 
withstanding that, in any ordinary move- 
ment where the markets widen as they 
have during the two weeks past, the item 
of loans would be sure to show the in- 
creased activity in an increase of money 
demand at the banks. By this influx of 
foreign orders for shares and bonds, the 
rates of sterling exchange have been 
kept weak, notwithstanding that, for the 
time being, merchandise exports are eXx- 
ceptionally light. Were it not, there- 
fore, for this first purchasing by Europe— 
based on increased confidence in Amer- 
ican values—we should, as we do usually 
at this season, shippi gold. Now 
there is but little likelibood of it. 

Much energy was exerted a week or 
‘two and more ago in trying to demon- 
strate the demoralization in railway tariff 
rates in the West ; for the week past this 
question has passed out of sight. The 
managers are meeting and perfecting 
plans for harmonious workings; the 
whole pr of cutting rates suddenly 

rom sight and hearing ; it is known 
now erage be very incidental, and of only 
local significance. While all through 
April Jay Gould was reported as bitterly 
antagonistic to any reconciliation between 
the Western lines, it develops that he is 
really quite the reverse ; is, indeed, work- 
ing for an early and satisfactory adjust- 
ment of differences. The motive that has 
caused a cessation of all these idle tales 


is found in the fact that they have proved’ 


so futile in stemming the unmistakable 
bull tendency of the markets that the 
inventors and manufacturers of them have 
become disheartened, and have run to 
cover. ‘The lesson is an expensive one, as 
it must always be, in the long run, to the 
persistantromancer. Lies are short lived 
at best, say what we will. The conditions 
for improvement have been here all the 
time, but they have been smothered in a 
network of falsehood ; now they are 
asserting their legitimate influence, and 
the result is a strong and advancin 
market, which is sweeping away — all 
obstructions and all obstructors. 

We have reported railway earnings te 
the second and thirdweeks of April; 
come reports for the fourth week ; in 
the cases of thirty or forty roads” report- 
ing, not a single one shows a decrease, 
and the aggregate result is a very heavy 
increase. ‘The vast transportation move- 
meut of the country is splendidly ex- 
emplified in this matter of continuous, 
unbroken expansion of traffic on the rail 
ways. ‘They are the best criterions we 
can possibly have, not only of the wealth 
and volume of our natural products and 
of our domestic and foreign commerce, 
but of our energy, of our wide growth, 
and of our material prosperity. The 
hypercriticism that is indulged in against 
railway monopoly and railway domination 
is largely without reason, and emanates 
from men who are theorists, and who 
pride themselves that they can pronounce 
judgment on any question or condition 
under the sun off-hand. It is this the- 
orizing that is instigating much of the 
foolish and unconstitutional State legis- 
lation in different sections of the Union | road 
against railways. 
would be honest in personal and private 
affairs do not hesitate to suggest legisla- 
tion, or to lead up to such legislation, as 
would, if not annulled by the United 
States Courts, practically confiscate rail- 
way property wholesale. And yet we see 
the splendid service which railways are 


Men who, no doubt, | ¢ 


now doing for the whole country, as well 
as for every man who lives within their 
range, in enhancing, and even in creating, 
values in property. In this country they 
are built by private capital entirely, and 
their rights should be guarded with as 
much sacredness as should be the rights 
of any individual. They repay a hun- 
dred-fold to the communities through 
which they pass, and to the country at 
large, for their franchises granted to 
them by the State, and, like other enter- 
prises, should be left to work out results 
under the laws of competition and com- 
pensation, unfettered by absurd and des- 
potic statutes. It is a satisfaction to re- 
alize that the United States Supreme 
Court is a just and impartial protector of 
railway rights, as it is of personal rights, 
and that it has practically pronounced the 
lowa State despotic legislation unconsti- 
tutional and utterly inadmissible. This 
point settled is one of the factors in the 
returning confidence in the value of rail- 
way securities in our markets at the 
present time. This decision, rendered 
some two months ago, was not fully re- 
alized at first, but it is being more fully 
comprehended now. Europe sees it, and 
is putting her money again into our ‘rail- 
way properties as she has not before for 
a long time. 

The stock market closes strong and 
with a powerful undertone. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase............ $159,400 
Legal tenders, increase... .. 615,000 
Deposits, increase........... 782,800 

rve,decreas® .......... 204,500 


This leaves the reserve at about $3,- 
200,000, with money closing four per cent. 
WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a safe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Estate. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an EIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS. Interest guaranteed; col- 
lected and remitted free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 

For good, safe invest ts correspond with us. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, hav- 
ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas, 
the Commercial and Manufacturin 
of the Ntate of WASHINGTON U A 


The western terminus of the 
the head of er on Puget Sou 

ter oan the Mining and Timber Regions 

send for full information to the 

COMA LAND CoO., Wash. 

{Mention this paper. | 


if You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
6% BONDS - STOCKS g 
Commercial Paper f | ero 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


J. J O'CONNOR, Pres. 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
pondence from 


Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time 
es desiring to make oy mone Tor them on 
uestionable securi d interest. 


First-Class Re Real Estate Mortgages ung security for prompt payment of princi 
CLINTON MARKE President. G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
Cc, KE. SHANNON, 24 Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES B G8, Becretary and Treasurer. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


company have 


| ome 


y, and all enter- 
prises han eon ve been successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest safely 
to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 
cent., and profitsa, in a comparatively short 
ese. of 50 per cent. 100 per cent., and even larger, 
entirely free from speculative features. 
For full a send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call, 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


No. 1 Custom House Street, Bro L3 
Mercantile Bafe Deposit Co cited 
New York Gi every Wednesda 


SALT LAKE CITY. 
$300.00 of Commerce 


offers $200 for nearest guess on population of 
Salt Lake City, and — for another on Utah’s 

U's Census, 1890. Everybody 
outside of Utah invi to guess. ov. 

Thomas of Utah will award prizes, which are 
to be published. Mail one guess now and we 
will send latest statistics, with printed and 
illustrated matter to assist on fi guess. 
Lists close June 15th. Write y: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST 
S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and Ci Property. Payment Guaravteed. 
Interest payable in New York Exch Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to es holding 
ts in Falls c rty 

en mode property— 
ns — t i w State, fi 


Now 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for bu ing 
the Debenture Bonds and Wlortange Loans of 


AMERICAN INVESTM on CO. 


Capital and Surplus, $800,000 ; Asse 000,000 
Higheet rate of gunsistent wit 


curity. Pamphlets free, address a 
A. L. Onmasy, 
H. E. SIMMONS, presidents. 
150 Nassau Street, - - New York City. 


OC. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


| Buy and sell COUNTY 
ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent, scoording 


FARGO, 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Bond. 
River Valley Lands | ®@4 work done for 
County. A regular in- 
" come of 7 per cent. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


WM. O'MULCAHY, V,-Pres- 
G, A, EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tue Griano Fones Loan ano Lavo 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


Negotiated. mete 


Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. I continue to make loans 
netting eight per cent. 

Reference by to Tue Curis- 


a UNION or Independent, New York 
are or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 


exas, 
E. B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, Tex. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
OF ree Union Investment (Co. 
OF SIOUX CITY, 1A.,, 
ty in 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


UNION TNVESTMENT CCOMPANY. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

7 direct t. investment, interest 

O. F. Paes, Treas. 

Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 

LOANS on selected securi the Corn Belt. A BAFE 
We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 

These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 


during an experience of seven years. 


Intending Investors 
are invited to oma 6 for the 
new pamphlet of 
Bunnell & Eno In a Co. 
G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


Bt 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


96 Eguilable Building, Boston. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not 
exceeding 30% ing 
of lorade 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


Money may be Safe 


lavested in low interest-bearing se- 
curities of the East, but no invest- 
ment can be more secure than mort- 
gages on real estate in St. Paul, the 
largest and most rapidly growing 
city In the Northwest, and it wil} 
net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 

able semi-annually in New York 
exchange. A long and successful 
experience, without a single loss to 
investors, has established our busi- 
neas and guarantees satisfact:on. 
Unquestioned references on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
Sr. Paun, Mian 


Safe Investments 


nvestment Bankers Loan Agen 
peka, ‘Kansas. 8 


or ornia. 

me Certificates from 4 
per cent. ing to to time. Send for a free 
of “ Knox Vo s Guide.” Address 


JOHN D. ENOX & OO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Those answering an advertisement will ee 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating thal they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


A 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. acu. 
to 6 
cit is 


MAY 8, 1890. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


REORGANIZATION 
The Denver Land & Security Company. 


This Company, originally organized in De- 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of ‘uying, improving, 
and selling the Denver rval estate known as 
** Berkeley,”’’ has paid 13% in cash dividends 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Mill- 
ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the books 
February ist, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is 
likely to be greatly angmented during the 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in 
this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
only just to the old stockholders that they 
should have the first opportunity to subscribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March ist, 1890, and after that date to'all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 
the corporation to 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
on the blanks furnished them to Jno. C. 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or to S. B. Carter, New England Manager, 


209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On a 


and after March Ist, 1890, subscriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, Col,, or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whom also further information may be 
obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to 
the following Banks: 

The National Bank of the Repabite 


Yor 
The National Bank of City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Col, 
The Merchants’ National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


1% FIRST MORTGAGES 
Fully 

Piaced on Kansas 

and Celerade 

(irrigated) Farms. 


Loans selected by 
of the Com- 


AUTHOUIZED CAPITAL, 


| EASTERN OFFICE 
Devonshire St. 
OSTON 


One who wants to be intelli- |: 
gent on the subject of lending 
money west may begin by 
sending to the Kansas City 
Investment Company, for a 
pamphlet that no one will fail 
to understand and that no one 
will find beneath his notice. 

Free. 


Tur Kansas Crry Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
New Hampshire. 
lartford, Connecticut, 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved insid from 
treely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. 


is its geographical center, and on the Missouri River, It 

water works, electric - hts, street railways, brick bus 
ines houses, fine hotels, three brick public schools, the 
Presbyterian University. the United States Indian Indus 
trial School, seven churches and many r attractions. 
(It is the gateway to the Sioux Reservation now open 


to Homesteaders | 


It is papiaty becoming a commercial center. No 
orma 


offers better opportunities for investments in 
lands and investment securities. For specific 
tion, address 


PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dako™ 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers 6 r cent. Debentures, secured b 
deposit of mo with the Union Trus 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
i y law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 

tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Btreet. 


USHNEHLL 


USHN ELL 
ffeal state and Pinancial f{gents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cont. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.— First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 


First National Rank, Boston, Mass. 
Corre spondenc e solicited. 
examine our 
ness methods. 
Dakota is one of the richest and most prosperous of 
all the a States ; has gold, silver, copper, 
lead, tin, iron, and coal ; produces the finest —y in 
the world, f all food 
has been from its earliest settlement 
ox of investments. business 
mn a country with which we are thoroughly acquaint- 
and unequa eas connections, we 
A. only the choicest, and refuse many more loans 
than we accept. Our7 per cent. mortgages are often 
secured by 4 to 6 times their amounts of pagseves 
farm and property. of South 
Companies to frequent and 
No State in the Union inves- 


6 


subject loan and ¢ 
severe examinat 
its fi 


w 
7 % QUARK ANE MoRTOAGES. 
upon deposits. 

KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 

F. H. Hae@gary, Prest. One Lawson, Vice-Preat. 


P. T. H. Tartor, Treas’r. 
H. V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Pa 


Authorized Capital, - 8100.000 
Paid-up - 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Compauy, 


Office: 1,504 PARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Webras ka. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 

interest on all deposits. 


Real Estate and pet 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Sropestion, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the | pent uperior and West Superior. We 

send list of bargains and maps to locate them when 
saemented. and have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the oy geese non 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ERY 
PROFITS. 


LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net. semi-annual in- 

ereat. Refer to the Merchanta? National Bank, Du- 
loth and hundreds who have —y with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK,, 


Real Estate  Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY FOR 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts 
lands in Dakota. Listso 
appli 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


The subjoined illustrations are su 
very feminine mind of the social  duggestive of the 
tea oa table. of which these are the necessary acces- 
sories, and which are kept in pleasing variety, to- 
gether with a full cationtten in So ta Silver for 
table use, for the toilet table, a for personal 
adornment. 

The value of the Tea Caddy, richly hand 
chased, five inches high, is $24; the Tea 
Seoop, $1.75; the Bonbon Dish, with open- 
work border, is $8.50. These are found in 
large variety of form and ornamentation. 
The most costly, suitable as well for a 
Jelly Dish, is priced at $40; the Sugar 
Tongs are $1.75. We may also mention 
the Hot-water Kettle with Lamp; the 
most elaborate, with hand-wrought bright 
chasing, is $90, These are also supplied, 
heavily plated, from $13 to $20. Then 
there are quaint Sugar Dishes and Baskets, 
Cream and Water Pitchers,Chocolate Jugs, 
Cracker Bowls, Salad Dishes, ete. 


Descriptive catalogues supplied, with further 
indicutions of Soitid Silver Ware, Ric able 
Porceiain, Bronzes, Clocks, Art Furniture, ete. 


i The purpose is to replenish this stock with 
the best productions as they appear, while adher- 
ing rigorously to moderate prices. 


Ovington Brothers, 
830 Fifth Avenue, New York. Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Streets, 


* INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, « 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
J ANUARY, | 890. 
CAPITAL STOCK - $3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in hands of Agents and ip c 599,293 77 

LIABI LIT! ES. 

Geet ital, - - - - - - - - - 83,000,000 oo 
Reserve remium Fund, - - - - - - - - 3,774,943 
Unpaid Losses and Taxes, - - - - - - - - - 536,987 49 
Sin Fund, - 30,210 08 
Un Reinsurance and Commission on ‘Une ollected Premiums, - 475 36 


284, 
- 1,307,542 78 
#8,931,159 61 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - - - = = 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


ELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
NE, { Secretaries. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., 
ENRY J. FERRIS 


H 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, See's. 


L. 


} Vice-Pres’ts. 


THOMAS | 


FLUID’FOOD 


WHAT Surgeon-General HURRAY Thinks of BOVININE 


** PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March fst, 1887. 

‘* Gentlemen :-—It gives me pleasure to give my testimony to the very great value of 
“BOVININE as a food preparation. I have used it for more than a year in a very 
‘‘ aggravated case of nervous dyspepsia in my own family, and have found it to answer 
‘* very much better than any of the many preparaticns of extracts of meat before used. 

‘I find that it kezps perfectly, even in the warmest weather ; is very easily pre- 
‘‘ pared for administration, and it has proved acceptable and beneficial in every case in 
‘‘ which I have known it to be given. 


‘* Very respectfully and truly yours, 
MURRAY, M.D., Suryeon-General (retired) U. 


Those answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
Publisher wary 4 that they saw the 

The Christian Union. 


Ideal Felt Tooth 


of “ Never. Break” 
The. BRON SON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohia, 


and 10 lioses for $1.00. at 
Olub. A GEO.W 


Get up . 
lorist, Parkton, Metal 
P.8.—Ten Splendid Ever- Roses, 


nce. 
cA: K, 


‘ 
‘ ENDOZSED 
‘ 
splene 

wer hardy NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
‘ 

ver- P 
math von | FORSALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
will be delighted with — 
Shem = have § 
‘ 4 

E Good 
‘ 
for the Budget and two Cho tem ees: or 6 Burlyrts housekeeper should at once send for Mlustrated 
‘ 
4 


choicest sorts, with Park's Ficral Magazine for 1 year L i atonce. A few good 
all for Si. This is a charming monthly, “bright men tosell our gods, 
and a favorite among flower lovers. by sample to the 

esale end retail trade, We are the largest manufacturers in our 


tine. Liberal salary paid, Permanent position, Mo 
Wages. advertising, ele. Por terms al, ntennial chien for 


asa $1.00, 
Now tse the time to Subscribe. 


| J (i of 
| SS 
| 
| 
| 
—— 
) | | \ fag — 
i= pany and based BOVININ: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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called upon by the managers of this display, . . 
for every grade, quality, kind and class of story, wuieh we fed in the cxsolleat May be made to do good service through a 


their cretonne uction, and the result is at | “ American Grocer” credited to the == life by a judicious use of Ayer’s Cherry 
once both an offering and an “exhibit ” of all | « North China Medical Gazette,” reflects| Pectoral. The signs of weakness are “short- 


A CRETONNE DISPLAY. A CHINESE CURE-ALL. OFFICE OF THE 
The French and English markets have been| We do not know that the following Weak Lu ngs NTL \ NTI MUTU 


that European manufactures have accom- mess of beast > 
; ,”’ pains in the chest and back, 
u date i any more upon the credulity of the; persistent cough, feverishness, and raising INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chisese than the enormous business done| of blood. All or either of these symptoms Wenn, 24, 
dred entirely different patterns are offered, in this country by the manufacturers of poe ewe — lungs, and should have The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Come 
and at prices ranging from 3) cents to $2. 00 some of the patented cure-alls of the da ae hee pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
per yard. This is a conspicuous total of in- : : y “I have been a life-long sufferer from om the 31st of December, 1889. 
dividual styles and a wide range of values. | reflects upon the credulity of Americans : weak lungs and, till I used Ayer’s Cherry . 
Above all else these details emphasize the im- Pectoral, was seareely ever free from a astc sas pg Sate Som Ist Jan- 
portant fact that the offering is for “the| “A traveler recently returned from| cough. This medicine always relieves my Premiums on Policies not ma aoe 
people,’’ whatever their differing tastes and Peking says that he saw there a peculiar cough and strengthens my lungs, as no other JADUATY, 1BBD.... 6... ccceccceerecececeeees 1,386,134 87 
method of cure. In a temple outside one did. have | Total Marine Premiums................... $5,502,764 27 
a might readily be and of the city gates is to be found a brass thr bles it h Premiums marked off from lst January, 
y mule of life size. eu to have d and lung Wounres. as always 188y, to lat December, 1889............ $4,144,943 13 

the story only half told. ; , pposed lave wonder-| proved beneficial, particularly so in the case Losses during the same 

French art, French ideas, and French his- | ful healing properties. Patients suffer- of my son-in-law, Mr. Z. A. Snow, of this Sa aR $2,553,606 44 
tory permeate the «ffering through and ing from ever imaginable disease seek place, who was cured by it of a severe Returns of Pre- 
through. The four Louis of France are this temple to acure. The method| ¢oUsh.”—Mrs. L. I. Cloud, Benton, Ark. ome end $705,937 75 


especially honored, and all the designs his- “T have had lung trouble for about one year 
torically identified with their respective times pursued is as follows : Supposing and have tried many different remedies, but Company has 


are given @ high art reproduction. The “ heavy | Suffer from sciatica, you go with all speed | j,thing does me so much good as Ayer’ Stock, City, Bank, and other Btocks. = $7,274,315 
Louis XIV to this famous temple, and, having dis-| Cherry Pectoral. I heartily thie secured by Stocks tad 
ang the bright, light, anc | covered the particular part of the brass| medicine.” —Cynthia Horr, Harmony, Me. 

are ‘shown side. by side i fault accuracy Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,454,990 24 
of detail and finish of production. the , must ru e NRE RRS i 

** Louis ” styles the last named is in leading | animal a certain number of times, and Ayer’ S Cher ly Pectoral, $12,101,916 24 
display and lends its brilliant colors and| then, with the same hand, shampoo your on 
own disabled member, and then—well, PREPARED BY re prosentatives, on, on and after Tuesday, thee 
10n s 8 e en onering. u D 

martial arms, stately urns, a dignified then the pain goes. Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. ofebranry next certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
object figures of Francis 1. are not neglected, “The special feature of this method of| Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. be redeemed and to the holders ye their 
and are effectively displayed in striking con-| cure is its delightful simplicity. Is your yg a EE. Fa 
trast to the airy beauty of the favored | tooth aching? Just scrub the mule’ 8 oat } thereon will conse canes. She corsificates to be pro- 


2A dividend of vost per os cent, is declared on the net 


5 


Still again there comes the ‘‘ Watteau ” 
effects, modeled after the costliest tapestries, the cure is complete. Have you an ulcer 


atts 


with effective bits of landscape or “* moon-lit of the cornea? Pass the tips of your a and after Tuesday, the Sixth of af 
wall | to and fro over the particular eye- By order of the 
erns of twisted vines and thick-grown 
eaves. Add to these standard classes of andl ge mule, = then _ well- J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
design a hundred purely fancy patterns from pressure rub repeatedly the 
the skilled pencils of the best of foreign tex- D Tl es TRUSTEES: 
tile artists, and you have the Sloane} “The mule unha ost his sight J.D. JO JAMES G. REST. 
exhibit as it stands to-day- the finest of its | during the many been MO N ARLES LEV ERICH 
kind ever placed before the American trade. ged in his benevolent work, the eye- fl JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
: worn away as the result of constant fric- ( 
A PEERLESS RAIN. tion, until now you have only the empty DI SINFECTANT BELLA 
The Pennsylvania Limited stands first | °F bits to operate upon. B, the TLAND, 
among the railroad trains of the world in the “ The animal is patched in all directions An odorless fama. Powerful, chea WILLA AM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
4 degree of luxury and comfort afforded its| with fresh pieces of brass put on to cover Destroys Dise cuiemme. prevents sichness, ORORGE BLISS” GusTAY AMSINCK, 8, 
patrons. The ladies’ waiting-maids, the sten-| poles produced by the constant friction of A necessity in every home. C. A. WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
ographers, the financial reports, and the t d Invaluable iv the sick room. JOHN D. H Weeberr, RUSSELL A 
observation car, are features entirely original | “486 P@ ients, and a new, perfectly whole CHARLIS Hi recer JOSEPH AGOBTIN I; 
and unique with this train. The superb mule stands ready at hand, awaiting the CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON Hi. BROWN. 
accommodations of the other cars, great speed, | day when his old colleague, having fallen 
eet, to pieces in the temple, shall give him an JOHN D. JONES, President. 
the traveler e Limit eaves New Yor ° , 
from foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets, | CPPertunity of likewise benefiting poster- W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
every day, at 10 A.m., for Cincinnati and | ity.” A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 
Chicago. 
—A cedar stump on a farm in Oregon Rye 
BURLINGTON ROUTE. oe twenty feet in diameter. A FOR - INVALID S 
photograph was taken of it showing 
HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. thirty men and five horses standing on TRADE _QRA ETiapona #] MARK. SD WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE wu 


FROM A STUDY 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R.,| the top. 
will sell on uesdays, April 22 and May 2 


Home Seekers’ Excursion Tickets at f O O D 


rates to points in the farming regions of the IT IS A COLD DAY THE ONLY 
Wiest, can: | When ice-cream is not delicious. When it can| Pepfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


thirty days. For folder giving details con- | es 
corning tickets, rates, and time of trains, and as it can by using the INVALUABLE =. 
for descriptive land folder, call on yourticket — r, it becomes @ neces-| 1 CHOLERA INFANTUM AND TEETHING. ee ee 
General Pas- sity, being made quicker than any desert 
ee edt Ticket t, Chies Il. obtainable. These rs mean luxury and A quickly sesimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, Seay 
senger icket Agent, Chicago, the CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 
TENNIS RACKETS. 
Printed of the recent Conven- SEND Care and ing of 


: : tion of Working Girls’ Societies are now ready. 
Hane & Sons, of Boston, has beex | Copies can be obtained by addressing as fol | DOLIBER-GOODALE Gace. 
lows : Miss Virginia Potter, General Secretary, 


thoroughly tested by three years of service, r ——————— ls” 
al reagan by leaden experts the | 262 Madison Avenue, New York City. Price 


pert English stringing’ is $7.00; in ** prize 
ing $5.50. Sent free by on receipt Lines East and of the Missouri 
of price, oe, if Christian Union is mentioned. Route from CHICA 


F. LI8, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
ROCHE’S EPH, ATOHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
one Sunday morn- and PUMBLO. ‘Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 

* Dai phn h for Dail s ;” and, CAGO, WICHITA HUTOHIN 
about the need of con- eniiD DR Ine 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 

tinual rills of helpfulness to keep the Peruvian Bark, and | cr trouen ‘coach 


Chair Cars and nd Geet i Mo River) Dining Cars 
0. ver 
Pure Catalan ine, daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 


by the Medica] Faculty of 
Remedy for ing Chair Oar to NORTH 


LOSS of APPETITE, | ona vie Joseph. or Kan- 
FEVER and AGUE; Joseph ana Kanses Guy. “Excursions 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA | Loe and San Franctaco 


An experience of 3 years in expert- Via The Albert Lea Route 
mental analysis, wi with the v 
uable aid extended by the ‘hu. Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
of Medicine in Paris, 4. enabled M. Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
Laroche to extract the entire active | Clining Chair Oars (FREE) to and from those 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result | points and KansasCity. Through Chair Car and 


river of life ever tiding toward the sea, 
told the story of the book of that title, 
of its attractiveness and helpfulness to 
many people, and suggested the use of it 
= a quiet moment in every day, either 

the collectively, or in- 
as circumstances and judg- 


ment might decide.” His pulpit was|) 
fortified with fifty copies of the book, | } DOES CURE 
which “ were eagerly taken at the close 


of the service and more wanted.” The | } 
next Sunday he had fifty more at hand. | } 
These, too, were all en, and more 


pe 

bef . | Bleeper between Peoria Lake Sioux 

wanted. Twenty-five more were supplied, trate them in an clixir, whi ah ponsesses tn Ce highest | Falls via Rock Island. “Favorite Line to 
and, later, another twenty-five. The frou the disaareeable tterness of other remedies.” ting and Fishing Grounds of the North 
’ un ° west. 
publishers’ advertised price of “ Dail In its First Stages. 2 rue Drowot, Paris. The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 


Strength for Daily Needs” is $1. It E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., facilities to travel to and from Indienapolis, Cin- 


| 
may be had, together with the story of | Re sure you yet the genuine, ‘ 30 North William street, N. Y. For Tickets, M iGo en Getine’ tnt 
the book, for 65 65 cents, postage free, by | } tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
sending to Mrs. M. H. LeRow, 673 West-| } | : E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
ern Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


\, 
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| 
| 
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Out-of-Doors. 


The proprietors of the new hotel near 
the Pyramids of Gizeh intend to build an 
elevator up one of the pyramids. 


The Emperor William’s riding horses 
are shod with a shoe which has on its 
lower surface a rubber-like composition 
designed to prevent slipping. 


Mr. James Gordon Bennett, who intro- 
duced the game of polo in this country, 
has been hunting up its pedigree, and finds 
that it was a favorable sport at the court 
of the Mikado (whose “object ” even 
then seems to have been the cultivation 
of “innocent merriment”) more than a 
thousand years ago. 


The truth about the value of “ Seward’s 
Snow Farm,” as some have been wont to 
speak of Alaska, is not always told. “ The 
prospective wealth of its almost intermin- 
able forests of spruce, pine, hemlock, ete., 
can scarcely be overestimated,” 
officer of the navy stationed there ; and 
its cod tisheries alone are said to be worth 
more than the whole Territory cost the 
Government. 


Mrs. Richard H. Paulison, whose winter 
home is the house built by the Marquis 
de Talleyrand on the St. John’s River, 


Florida, is, according to “ Harper’s 
Bazar.” the best markswoman in the 
South. She wears on her excursions a 


hunting costume with short skirts and 
leather leggings, and has killed an eagle 
on the wing, bagged thirty birds with her 
shotgun, and hit a coot’s head with a 
rifle at two hundred yards. 


Lord Tennyson’s present illness is con- 
stantly serving to bring to the surface 
anecdotes of him. ne is told by a vis- 
itor at the Isle of Wight last summer. 
He was wandering in a bit of wood near 
the poet’s home, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of him, when he came upon a pretty 
woodland scene. Under a great tree sat 
an old man, clad in a rough, gray frieze 
coat and soft felt hat drawn over his long 
gray hair. Beside him sat a young lady, 
engaged in filling his pipe from a leather 
tobacco pouch that lay in her lap. The 
pair were Tennyson and Mary Anderson. 

When so many large trees about Bos- 
ton are unthrifty, it is searcely less than 
a crime to cut down a great tree which 
is in the full prime of its strength and 
beauty. ‘This crime has just been com- 
mitted, the Boston “ ‘Transcript’s” Lis- 
tener notices with pain and indignation, 
at West Medford, where a famous old 
American elm, thirteen feet in cireum- 
ference well above the ground, beautiful 
as a dream and solid as a rock in spite of 
its possible two hundred years, has just 
been sacrificed, doubtless to some intelli- 
gent road commissioner’s fat-witted notion 


of public utility. 


Upwards of one miliion American white- 
fish have been propagated from ova by 
Mr. John Burgess at the Midland Coun- 
ties’ Fish Culture establishment, Malvern 
Wells, says a London paper, the ova 
having been sent by the United States 
Fish Commissioners with the object of 
assisting Mr. Burgess in his efforts to 
establish this valuable food-fish. The ova 
were hatched out with a singularly low 
mortality, and the young fish, which have 
just been turned out of the hatcheries 
into rearing-ponds, are thriving. The 
land-locked salmon of America is also 
being acclimatized by Mr. Burgess with 
successful results, together with the “rain- 
bow” trout of California. 


A writer in the London “ Illustrated 
News” laments the general disappear- 
ance of the Arbor, which, of old, was as 
much an integral part of our English gar- 
dens as the terrace, the parterre, or the 
lawn. You will remember that in Bacon’s 
charming essay “Of Gardens,” while 
providing for “covered alleys” and 
“stately arched hedges” and other delight- 
ful “ refreshments,” he is careful to stip- 
ulate that there shall be some “ pretty 
tufts of fruit-trees” and “arbors with 
seats.” Milton did well to place an ar- 
bor—or, as the poets prefer to call it, a 
bower—iu his Garden of Eden, where our 


| heads.” 


writes an | 


I have great confidence in the revelations which holidays 


bring. 


— DISRAELI, 


First Parents in their early cnoorues 
idled through unnumbered hours of 
dreamy happiness. And what a bower! 
The roof, of thickest covert, was an un- 
woven shade of laurel, myrtle, and “what 
higher grew of fern and fragrant leaf on 
either side ;” while “‘acanthus and each 
odorous bushy shrub fenced up the ver- 
dant wall,” and, between, “each beau- 
teous flower, iris, all hues, roses and 
jessamine, reared high their flourished 
Such a bower, I fancy, blooms 
nowhere but in Eden ! 


nme ines, 


—_—— 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


AS FALLS HOUSE, North Conway, 
i. Few minutes’ walk the famous min- 

eral Comfortable reema and good table 

AU GU STU 5k ASTMAN. 


( ‘ARTER NOTCH HOUSF, Jackson, N. H. 
Beautiful drive mourtain and intervale sceuvery. 
teduced rates for June. (Ceood trout fishing 
J.M PEKKINS. Prop. 


\ or NTAIN HOME HOUSE, Littleton, 
a H. Near all principal mteresting points io 
abuudant shade; bathroom. 


the ains : 
MKS. E. LD. SAWYER & BON, Proprietors. 


SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE IN 


JACKSON. 


The Iron Mountain House 
opens June 2d, by request, 


Reduced Rates for that Month. 
W. A. MESERVE, Preprietor. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A discount of 25 per cent. is made from 
our regular rate of 30 cents a line for ad- 
vertisements in thisdepartment. One-half 
inch, $1.58 each insertion; one inch, 83.16 
each insertion. 


New Yours, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 
3 Fast Srager, N. Y. 


Corwecticut, Hartford. 
le Home and College Pre- 
paratory School for Girls 


Sixteenth year 


opens Bept. 17,1890. Principal, Miss Sara J. Smrrn. 
Ase’t Prin., Mrs. R. M. Laturopr, 
Massacuvserts, Amherst. 


MHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of Languages, Art, Science, Literature, Mathe- | 
matics. and Physical Training Fourteenth Session 
at Amberst Coilegc, July 7 to 8. For pro- 
vramime address re . Mon Taeusg. 


MASSACHU2ETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors, 


Opens October 1. Address Hon. KE. H. Bewyert, 
Dean, |? Ashburton Piace, Buston, Mass. 


Massacunvsetts, South Hadley. 


HOLYOKE SEMINARY 
AND COLLEGE. 
Seminary and College courses with diplomas and de- 
grees. Laboratories, -abinets, Library 12,000 vols, Fine 
Art Gallery. Board and Tuiton $200 a year. Opens Sept. 
Mrs. FE. S. Mead, Preside nt, South Hadley, Maas, 


ef 


Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 
Music. AND EtocutTion. Kare F. 


Priucipal. Pupils fitted for stage or piat- 
form. Pierce Building, Copley Square, Buston. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL opens September 17. Inquiries may 
be addressed to President Patron of Princeton Col- 
lege, or to J. B. Fine, Headmaster, Princeton, N. 


New Yorn, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY presents | 
Bix extended courses of study attractive to 
young ladies, graduates of high schools. Receives 
candidates for college wishing to review. 
Address A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 


New Yours, New York City. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
‘4-56 W. 55th Street. 
Rey. G. W. SAMBON, D.D., Pres. 


re. KE. 8. West, Lady Prin 
ees ial, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 


New Yor, Peekskill. 
UMMER SCHOOL AT THE PEEKS- | 
KILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Location he: — ful. Care and instruction excellent. | 
JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Prin: ipal. 

Send for circular. 


Bryn Mawr. | 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD.-| 
ING, AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY | 
BCHOOL for Girls will re- open Sept. 30. For circular 
address Miss 


cipal. 


Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, Engli«h, Anglo-Saxon. 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Oi High erman. Celtic, Hi a- 
tory, Political Science, Physica, Chemistry, Biolo 
and lectures on Phi losop hy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus com ete. Fellowships (value 
4) in Greek, English. Mathematics, History, and 
iology. For Program, address aa above. 


W asnineronr, D. C., 1.407 Masaachusetts Avenue 


and 1,212 and 1, nT) Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. - 


Boar ling and Day School for Your x se lies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum co ua ple te. Standard hig! 
Training and privileg-s of hom: Address principals, 

Mr. and Mrs. Wat 


Nalional Teachers 


lw? Bible House, ith Ave. & Sth St., New Yi 
TEACHERS WANTED 


at once for some of the best salarie { positions 
and country echoola. Make applecation without 
lay, inclosing stamp 


HAROLD 


CARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEAV SPRING STYLES. 
Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 


ROVAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES, BODY AND TAPES- 
TRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRALNS. 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Our assortment of fine Satin Damaske, Spun and 
Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushes, was 
lever so complete. 


MATTINGS 
A 
Japanese and China Straw Mattinga, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
White and Red Check Mattings, 
FROM #84 PER ROLL OF 40 VARDS. 


fine seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpoo 
Warp) for decorative purposes. A complete line of 


FURNITURE, 


Our own upholatering, at moderate prices, 
Agents for Hall's Celebrated Bedding. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FUK- 
NISHING COMPLETE HOTELS, 
CHURCHES, COTTAGES, 

AND SUMMER RES- 
IDENCES 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & 


SIXTH AVE., 15th and Lith Sts., NEW YORK. 


in city 


de- 


COOK, VManawer. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than commune 
imch will be imaerted in this 
column, for subacribers 
only. for 50 centa, 


MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paria a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. Keferences among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


A TEACHER (New England lady) of many years’ 
experience with young children would like tocare 
for one or two during the monthe at 
country home, or in a quiet place, with or without 
the parents. Would give inetructiin if desred. 
Best of qualifications aud references. Address 
Teacher, No. 7,502, at the office of Christian Union. 


Sulnmer 


FOREIGN TRAV EL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, for leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel,”’ No. 7,445, office of Christian Union. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, com- 
mended by widely known patrons and pupils, 
desires to learn of a locality where a first-class 
achool—either sex—is needed. Address Principal, 
No. 7,348, at the office of The Christian Union. 


FURNISHED HOUSE, with nine rooms, for 
rent during July and August, at Highland Avenue 
Station, Orange, N. J., short distance from the 
station. Two servants will remain if desired. 
Rent, $75 per month. Address L. LD. M., Christian 
Union Office. 


AN ADVANCED NORMAL GRADUATE 


of three years’ experience would like a positio= 
in a private school for the following year, begin- 
ning in September. Science and literature spe- 
cialties. Address M. M., No. 7,500 Christian Union 
Office. 


EAST HAMPTON, 


WANTED —Consecrated young men to study in-ti- 
tutional management on the principles of Wich- 
ern. Some manual labor required. Long hours, 
nominal pay, simple fare, bard work, and strict 
obedience. Address the Brother Director, Burn- 
ham Industrial Farm, Canaan Four Corners, 
N. ¥. 

IDEAL SUMMER HOME, on main line of Long 
Island Railroad, to rent low, to the 
right party. Modern, with broad halls and stair- 
cases in oak, kitchen in Georgia pine. 


for season, 


Located in 


acharming grove, within easy distance of a fine 


beach. Never-failing spring of clear, cold water. 
Address Kest,’’ Christian Union. 

A LADY having a large house in the country would 
like to takea family of four or five adults to board 
for the summer. Large lawn, with plenty of 
shade trees, four miles from station: no other 
boarders. For further particulars address 8. J. T.. 


Box Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PrPASTORS—lehave the best form fora * Parish 


Directory ;"" it is in daily use by pastors of leading 


denominations; gives perfect satisfaction. Send 
Jc. stamp for sample. Rev. F. M. Gardner, 
twrelce, Las. 


A GERMAN LADY, 
mi the 
family 


experienced teacher, 
holidays with some 
tion that 

language ; swilling totravel. Highest refer- 
@uce Address Abbot Academy, Andover, Mase. 


an 


desires to spe 


person or wishing imatru in 


TO RENT 


cottage, nine 


for three or four months, furnished, a 
good cellar and attic ; de 
barn, chicken house, ete. W. A. 


sirable location: 
Seaman, Cornwall on- Huds: 


A YOUNG LADY, who is 
has 


college graduate and 


two ve ara’ eX} ‘rience as teacher, de- 
sires to secure a position in school for 
Latin 


No. 7.5 


a& private 
next yer. 


Addre 


and wathematics specialties. 
» The Christian Union Otice. 


FOR SALE 


trade 


Job printing 
Other 


ottice, long established, 
time of 
for the right men 
$6,000 valuation ; 
Box 


good business demands 


Rare chanee 
thriving city. 
Wonld 


Denver, Colo, 


leading partner. 
im this terma 


retain small interest. 


PFLRNISHED HOUSE 
On Bergen Hill, 
lawn, and shade tree 


to let for the summer. 
Jersey City ; lot 50x13); piazza, 
rooms; thprove- 
July, and August for $10. J. Mor 
Warren Street, New York. 


twelve 
ments. June, 


rison, 


I. 


fully furnished ; 


For rent, two cot- 
ten rooms In sight of 
Kast 
vantiful little village, 
one hundred miles from New York, Coolest and 
No mos«qui- 


tages; 
and within tive minutes’ walk of the ocean. 
Hampton isa quant and bh 


health'est spot on American coast. 


toes. Noma'taria. Kent, May to November, 
each, John F. Talmage, Wall St... New York. 
FOR RENT FOR THIS st MMER.) Aeclerey- 


man’s fine « ountry seat, twenty-five miles from 

foston ; shed: modern; 
growing garden; five acres of lawn; 
tennis; stable; boat; 
deep rock water; fine drives 
per month. 
man, 


roomy: furni quiet ; 
grand trees 

ground; healthy : 
Rirechanee, 


Address Clergy 


ossession to euit. 
o. 7,520, this office. 


ROOMS WANTED IN COUNTRYV.—A re 
de air, 
Fall, a few rooms, furnished, 
convenient to city, for light housekeeping, at 
moderate rent; or part of house at nominal rate, 
where occupants propose vacatiug for the season ; 


fined American family, irinzg country 


would like, until 


might arrange t> board desirable parties for rent 
References first-class, 
teed. J. L. Hunt, care Provident Savings Life 
Aaa. Soc., 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


and excellent care guaran- 


WANTED-A HOLIDAY HOUSE, We 
have read with great interest the account of the 
new Holiday House given to the working girls of 
Brooklyn, which was illustrated in The Christian 
Union. We have read also of the three houses 
that have been presented to the New York girls. 
In Boston a fund for giving vacations to work- 
ing girla has been raised for the past three years. 
At first they were boarded in farmhouses, but 
last year a furnished boarding-house In Laconia, 
N. H.., 
joyed by thirty girls at a time, each remaining 

The expense of rent adds greatly to 

cost of these vacations, and it is hoped that 


was rented for ten weeka, and greatly en- 
two weeks. 
the 
some one may feel inclined to give, for a time at 
least, some house that the girls may feel is theirs, 
and that may be adapted to their needs. It must 
be situated within one hundred and fifty miles of 
Boston, iu some high and healthy locality, Central 
Masassachusetts or New Hampshire being prefer- 
able. It must be large enough to accommo 
date at least thirty girls. A disused boarding- 
achool or boarding-house would answer the pur- 
a large capacity might be 
1 by building additional rooms. It must 
n to facilitate the 
buying of supplies a family, and 
yet it must be so retired as to give the girlsa 
liberty and freedom which they could not have 
in a village. The water supply must be suffi- 
client, and the drainage in good order. Will not 
some one give such a Holiday House to the 
Working Girls of Boston as Mr. Downing and 
others have given to Brooklyn and New York? 
Address Mies M. J. Allen, 12 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, President of the Shawmut Avenue Work- 
ng Girls’ Club. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF Mrs. 1. W. KETC 
PERIENCE. KETCHAY, 
106 West 42d Street 


Best of references. 
Send for circulars, New Crry 


pose, or honse whose 
increas 
be near 


some tow 


enough to 


for so large 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. 8. Gor- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1589. 


200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been so popular, 
vrgan has had such a sale, 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number ‘200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


ein the open air an organ Can 
be heard distinctly ene quarter of 


a mile. 200, 000 organs, pl that 


ad sfance har 


cham of MUSIC extending 


No other 
No other 


qoould make con- 


_ 


around the entire globe. A 
could 


be Se nt around the world twice and 


chord struck tn your actory 


ve turaed again te your factery. 


This isa good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
831 Broadway, New York. 

Branch 18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
Offices: State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 
16 Olive Street, St. Louis 

farietta and Broad Sts., Adanta, Ga. 


An interesting Book of Facts (con- 
taining 24 pages with 46 illustrations) 
entitled, How Large is 200,000, 
will be mailed free; one ow to one 
address. 


What's the. 


News to some who have never 
been to see us and news to others 
because they have been here and 

‘have been served by us and are 
always glad to hear from us, 

The news is that she photo- 
graphic trading post is at 423 
Broome Street, New York. Sco- 
vill & Adams Co. Drop in for 
a chat. 

May 8. 1890. 


writing-paper at reasonable 
Linen, 
ton Bond 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
W | he does not keep them, 
ts 18 | varletios which we 
Postage 1 ets. it 1e 
WARD CO., Frank- 
Express often cheaper. | lin Street, Boston 


YOUMANS 


samples of 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


| BENSONHURS 


SEAS 

What effect yt 1e comple- 
tion of the F# = Avenue Ele- 
vated have? What 
effect had t,¢°-ompletion of the 
New Yor @levated Railroads | 
on Harlem property? Yet 
Bensonhurst is nearer the 
Brooklyn Bridge than is Har- 


lem. | 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SeA is perfectly developed and 
care ully re«tricted. Bewers, w ter. 35 min 
utes from Br okiye Bridge via Fifth Avenue Fie- 
vated and B.B & t« forsale. L[llus- 
trated to the agept on the | 

property, F. ANDOLPd, 26 Court 8t. 
‘Garfield Bldg. Brooklyn. 


The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


ASSETS January 1, 1890, $1,960,482 49° 
Surplus to Policy-holders by 


Conn. and Mass. Standard, 75.679 79 | 


— 


This Company offers a Policy very liberal in its All the ingredients used are pure and | Summer 


conditions, and clear and definite as to the amount | 
of premium and the amount payable, WITH UN- | 
QUESTIONED SECURITY. 

T. W. RUSSELL, Presa F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 

N I? Book with complete 

intormation mailed free 

Hills CA N CE 
Sanatorium, 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adama, Mass. 


LAN D'S 
RENE. 


Absolutely the Best. 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 


wholesome, and are published 
on every label. 
One Trial Proves its Superiority. 


SPRING UNDERWEAR. 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S ” 


Celebrated Make of 


MERINO, NATURAL WOOL & CASHMERE 


For Custom Tailoring as it should 
be, viz.: 


INFALLIBLE, 
to 
E. 0. THOMPSON, 


245 Broadway (Near the Post Office), 
[Patent cut Trousers a specialty. 


r representing over 250 | 


2G 


ASK 
YOUR 


if he uses Wiiwiams’ famous Barbers’ 
Shaving Soap. Insist upon it that he do 
50, 

Its rich, cooling, creamy qualities ren- 
der its application most refreshing and de- 
liehtful to the face, while it softens the 
beard as no other soap used by Barbers | 
does, prevents the ** pulling *’ and “ scrap- 
ing ’’ of razors, and renders being shaved a 
positive luxury. Nearly all first-class 
Barbers use it. All should ; does yours? 
Will you ask him? 


-— 


25 cents; GEN 


If your Druggist does not keep Williams’ Shavin ne the by be sent. 


address upon receipt of +73 or currency. as follows: WII 
UINE Yan AP, 15 c+nts; WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED BA RBERS™ BOAP 


BAKBER 


to Use WiiuiAms’ Shaving Soap. To do 
so is to ward off all skin diseases that can 
be contracted in Barbers’ shops. 

It has germicide properties, and medic- 
inal qualities that prevent every form of 
irritation caused by shaving, leaving the 
face soft, cool, and comfortable. 

The parched and * drawing *’ sensation 
sometimes experienced is caused by the 
use of inferior, strong, and impure soaps 
used [by a few Barbers on account of a 
little | less cost, Beware of such. 


FOR THE TOILET. 


A soap that is healing and delicate enough 
to counteract the irritating effecte of shaving 
must excel as a Toilet, Nursery, and Bath 
Soap. Thousands are using this WILLIAMS 
Bagpers' Soar for these purposes, and thou- 
sands of testimonials testify to its unequaled 
qualities. 


A Pound Package, 6 cakes, by mail, post- 
pat, 4c. Sample for trial, for a 2c. stamp. 


id, to 
IAMS’ 8H vIRG 


~FOR TOILET = a Pood goo cakes by mail, 40 cents. Registered Packages, 10 cents 


extra. All 3 kinda, 35 cents. 


<— The J. B. WILLIAMS Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A, 


(Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester ) Established 1340. 


“ For Half a Century 
Manufacturers of the 


** GENUINE 


YANKEE’’ SHAVING SOAP. 


UNDERWEAR. 
Thread, Bal- 


Men’s Lisle 


briggan, Pure and Spun Silk 
ests and Drawers. 


and Children’s 
Underwear and 
Combination Suits. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’, Misses, and Chil- 
| dren’s Lisle Thread, Cash- 

| mere, Silk, and Cotton 

| Hose. 
| 


MBEN’S HALF HOSE 
| Of Every Description. 


Rroadeoay 19th ot, 


| NEW YORK. 


Ladies’ 


Linens, Quilts, and Blankets, 


| Items of interest to Housekeepers, dur- 
ing this week, in our Housefurnishing 
| 
| able Cloths of reliable quality, sizes 
| 2, 24, 3, and 34 yards long, at $1.65, 82, 
| 82.50, and 33 each ; § and $ Napkins to 
| match, at $1.65 and 82.50 per dozen. 
Be Special lot of extra large Double- 

Damask Napkins, at $2.90 ; were 34.50 
per dozen 
_Huckaback Towels at $1.40, $1.75, 

2.10, $2.50, and $3 per dozen. Dam- 
Towels, with Knotted Fringes 
handsome colored Borders, at #82. 

$2.75, and $3 per dozen. 

500 pair Summer Blankets, measuring 
80x90 inches, 33 per pair ; ‘good value 
for 34.50. 

5 eases Fine Marseilles Bed Spreads, 
extra quality and large size, at $2.38 
each, 

Italian Silk Lounge Wraps, in hand- 
some Roman Colorings, $2 to $2.50 each; 
prices heretofore for these have been 
33.75 and $4.50 each. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


The Old ’Forty-Niner 


has told his story of the Gold Seekers of 
forty years ago, and a wonderful story it is. 


Agents Wanted.— Don't miss it; write at once to 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New Yerk. 
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THE UNIT IN ORGANIZATION. 


is difficult, because of the selfishness 
that marks us human, to surrender our 
wills for the good of a cause, and yet 
this is the mark of civilization, if not a 


proof of a highly developed character ; 


to yield our wills to the wills of the majority, and 
yet continue to work on lines that do not wholly 
meet our approval, shows us capable of seeing the 
possibility of error in our own judgment, and a will- 
ingness to be convinced of that error. 

There are few, if any, organizations with all of 
whose methods every member will be in sympathy, 
and it is this lack of sympathy on the part of the indi- 
vidual that may lead to difficulties that end in dis- 
integration. When an individual member finds that 
the organization is committed to a course of action 
that involves an antagonism of principles, a with- 
drawal is the only course that is honorable; but 
that withdrawal should not be made the occasion of 
posing in public to the hurt of the organization. 

Assuming membership in an organization is not 
a light matter, and, to quote the Episcopal marriage 
service, “should never be entered into lightly or 
unadvisedly.” -A careful looking over the constitu- 
tion of an organization, a thorough questioning as 
to its purposes and methods, before entering into 
a responsible relation, would save friction and un- 
rest to the individual member. 

Having assumed the relation of membership, the 
force of noblesse oblige should be fully recognized. 
No personal dissatisfaction should be allowed to 
disturb the peace of the organization ; no conscious- 
ness of superior wisdom to that of the controlling 
power, either as an individual or as a board, should 
be used as the excuse for revolutionary methods. 
The will of the majority should control every or- 
ganization, and even that majority should accept 
the controlling voice of those whom it has em- 
powered to express its opinions until it can secure 
by election those who express its will more clearly 
and fully. 

If the difference between the declared principles 
of the organization and the conscience of the indi- 
vidual is so great as to make community of opera- 
tions impossible, let the dissenting element with- 
draw, but without causing dissension where harmony 
resulted in good and noble work. To dissent openly 
from the voice of a majority, to act without au- 
thority, is revolutionary, disorderly, and harmful to 
the last degree. No steadfastness of principle 
justifies such a position. No pleading of con- 
science as the cause of the act saves it from ranking 
as unlawful, for there is always open the avenue 
of withdrawal from any work not in line with that 
educated moral quality which we call conscience. 


Home is sometimes thought flat and dull, and too 
often made so, just from the want of recognizing 
what it stands for. The love, the fidelity, the for- 
bearance, the self-sacrifices, that are nourished by 
family life are among the richest possessions of 
humanity. 


No man’s spirit was ever hurt by doing his duty ; 
on the contrary, one good action, one temptation 
resisted and overcome, one sacrifice of desire or in- 
terest, purely for conscience’ sake, will prove a 
cordial for weak and low spirits far beyond what 
indulgence or diversion can do for them, 


THE ART OF FURNISHING. 


By Josern H. Tart. 

** The irregular combination of fanciful inventions may delight 
uwhile, by that novelty of which the comm n satiety of life sends 
us all in quest; the pleasures of sudden w nder are soon ex- 
hausted, and the mind can repose only on the stability of truth.”’ 

—Dr. JoHNsON. 

2 <7 is but a few years since the average 

American dwelling was painfully severe 

in its interior treatment. A table and a 

few chairs constituted all the furniture 

usually employed in the ordinary living- 
room. If any pretty things were collected in the 
various rooms, they seemed out of place, and were 
out of harmony with their surroundings, which 
were cheerless, or at least formal. Then the rage 
for “ decorative art” began and rapidly spread, and 
everywhere was exemplified how dangerous a thing 
a little knowledge is. After the patchy use of cheap 
Japanese and Chinese stuffs, fans, panels of storks, 
cat-tails, ete., came the more radical devices of dados 
and friezes, stained glass and portitres, papered 
ceilings and uetry floors—all recklessly used 
and misused, until now the term decorative art 
suggests a hideous nightmare of crowded apart 
ments, where one runs against iron and brass tables 
with sharp prongs on the corners; narrow, three- 
cornered chairs with a stick standing up in one 
corner for a back ; pictures standing about on the 
floor, on chairs, in the fireplace, and every other 
conceivable place excepting where they should be ; 
the mantel and tables covered with cheap, so-called 
bric-d-brac of every imaginable shape and color, 
and every chair, picture, and even some of the bric- 
d-brac tied up with scarfs and ribbons. This style 
of furnishing cannot be called decorative art, but 
must be denominated the very essence of vulgarity. 
Now that this inundation of so-called decorative 
art has reached its highest limit, it will rapidly sub- 
side, and we trust the refuse will go with the flood, 


Suggestion Corner 


leaving only the “survival of the fittest,” as it has 
in every epoch of the past ages. 

It is well, therefore, to carefully consider what 
constitutes furniture. In treating our theme, the 
“Art of Furnishing,” we will classify furniture as 
follows: first, stationary furniture; second, wall 
and floor furnishing; third,’ movable and useful 
furniture ; fourth, lighting; fifth, ornaments and 


_ objects of art. 


In reality the furnishing of a house of the present 
day must begin with the building as the contractor 
leaves it in the teri The stationary furni- 
ture, which includes all the doors, windows, man- 


tels, wainscoting, etc., everything that goes to finish 
and furnish a house, is of the first consideration 
In fact, much of the general scheme of furnishing 
depends upon the design and proportions of these 
permanent furnishi Any one about to build or 
buy a house would do well to consider carefully 
the furnishings of the various rooms before decid- 


| | 


ing upon the plans for the new house. ~ In respect 
to the wall furnishings, careful study should be 
given to the wall spaces, first as to their size and 
proportion ; then as to the coverings, whether paint, 
paper, or stuffs ; in respect to the floors, whether par- 
quet flooring, rugs, or carpets should be employed. 

In movable and useful furniture are included 
chairs, sofas, tables, cabinets, everything that goes 
to make up the comfort of the room. 

Lighting includes chandeliers, candelabras, 
sconces, lamps, etc., or whatever may be used to 
give artificial light to the room. 

Ornaments include everything in the way of 
pictures, bric-d-brac, and all objects used purely as 
ornaments or for decoration. 

There are fundamental principles which underlie 
the art of furnishing, which must be followed to in- 
sure harmony in the arrangement of the furniture 
in every room, be it either large or small, a city 
residence or country co 

Just as the first consideration in architecture is 
to make a building declare its purpose—that is to 
say, to show unmistakably the uses to which it is to 
be put—so, also, every room in a house should be 
equally expressive and have its own individuality. 
Yet the expression of a room is, perhaps, a more 
difficult matter to manage. The hall should express 
hospitality, the dining-room should be cheerful, the 
library quiet, the reception-room light and bright, 
the drawing-room dignified. 

In rooms open to visitors perfect order should 
prevail. The absence of such order would be lack 
of courtesy to the visitor, inasmuch as he would not 
feel at home in the midst of confusion. © 

In furnishing it is n first to know the 
general requirements of the room, and the princi- 
i upon which the art of furnishing is based. 

ese principles are: proportion, or the relation of 
the parts to the whole; color; and utility, or the 
ruison d@ étre of the different pieces of furniture and 
ornament. 

The requirements of the room, or the purpose fr r 
which it is to be used, are imperative, and must be 
considered in the decoration and furnishing. It de- 
pends on the relative proportion of the parts tu the 
whole—. ¢., the separate pieces of furniture, orna- 
ments, and decoration to the size of the whole room 


—whether we have a quiet, restful room, both to~ 


the eye and mind, or an overcrowded, cramped 
room, confusing alike to both; for in such a con- 
glomeration there is nothing upon which the eye 
can rest without meeting the confusing juxtaposition 
of some other object, and to the mind no subject 
pleasantly suggestive that is not overshadowed by 
something less important, yet more obtrusive. 


— 
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Referring to the classification of furniture, we 
will find that the general woodwork, or the archi- 
tectural furnishing of a room, is first to be con- 
sidered, as it will govern the proportion of the 
room more than all the other furniture. If the 
woodwork already in our apartment is out of 
proportion to the general size of the room, we will 
have to accept it as it is, and do what we can in 
the furnishing of the walls and floors to correct the 
defect. 

The question what to do with ill-proportioned 
and badly arranged rooms comes to nearly every 
householder. Usually the difficulty is that the 
room is too high or too low, too long or too narrow. 
These faults can easily be remedied, when they are 
not complicated by irregular jogs or baye> by 
window and door casings of unequal height, and 
similar unlooked-for defects in proportion. In 
dealing with these complications their victims must 
rely, to a great extent, on their own ingenuity ; yet 
the greater obstacles may be overcome, or at least 
it may be possible to reduce them, by applying one 
of the principles of proportion. A few typical 
examples will help us to understand the principles 
involved. All vertical lines tend to give apparent 
height to an object, and all horizontal lines tend to 
give apparent width. 

The two accompanying illustrations, showing the 
same wall differently treated, explain these princi- 
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ples more fully. The more harmonious appearance 
of the second proves that vertical lines should pre- 
dominate. Any too great accentuation of the 


2 
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horizontal lines is sure to give an unpleasant 
pearance. It will sometimes happen that a dentlo 
bold stroke, the introduction of one conspicuous 
horizontal, will suffice to correct the bad propor- 
tions of a high-studded room. 

Take the case of a room too high for its floor 
space. The obvious thing to do would be to pro- 
vide it with both frieze and wainscoting, and to 
make both of exceptional depth, and to treat the 
wall space in color, and of pattern —_—— ag width 
rather than height. The floor should be treated 
with parquetry flooring, stained to the same tone 
as the wainscoting, with a number of rugs, or 
carpeted with a dark carpet of an undecided 
pattern. In furnishing, long sofas, broad low 
chairs, and long pieces of furniture should be used 
instead of high-backed chairs, high cabinets, or 
high bookcases. All the curtains should be treated 
with horizontal bands, and the woodwork of the 
doors and windows painted the tone of the decora- 
tions of the walls. 

In case of a low-studded room, the principle to 
act upon remains the same; it is to multiply and 
accent the horizontal lines to subdue and hades 
the perpendicular lines ; and multiply the perpen- 
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dicular lines to subdue and balance the horizontal 
lines. In the case of a room too long for its width 
—of constant recurrence in city houses—the nar- 
row ends divided, as they always are, by windows 
and window casings, nothing should be done to 
break them up in more vertical lines. A mirror 
placed between the casings of the two windows, 
with no additional frame except a small molding to 
hold the mirror in place, may tend, by the bright- 
ness of its reflection, to unite the two lights and so 
create an effect of breadth. A picture in the same 
position as the mirror would not only be in a very 
poor light, but would be apt to have the opposite 
tendency. A marble bust or a plaster cast, a piece 
of light-colored porcelain or bright metal, on the 
contrary, will be likely to look well. If thedrapery 
for the windows is treated as curtains of one win- 
dow, instead of two separate windows, it will add 
still greater effect of breadth. The window cur- 
tains should not be of dark material, but of light 
material, and preferably of the same tone as the 
wall decorations. 

The effect of long, blank walls 
can often be changed by placing a pair of pilasters 
one on each side of the room, running a connecting 
beam or arch across the ceiling, and giving the two 

rtions of the room a different treatment; or b 

orming angles with a triangular étagére, cup > 
or some other corner piece, or by placing a piano 
diagonally from the wall, making the front appear 
as one portion of the room and the back the other 
portion, and this space, formed by the back of the 
piano and the wall, filled with a tall vase or a statu- 
ette on a pedestal. By making such apparent 
angles, or by center grouping of furniture, there 
can be made, in appearance, instead of one long 
room, two of reasonable proportions. 

The balance of parts is an extremely nice ques- 
tion ; the size of the doors and windows, the width 
of the trims of these doors and windows, the depth 
of the cornice, the size of the mantel—all must be 
considered together and in relation to the whole 
apartment. 

Color, being a property of light, must be carefully 
adjusted in the furnishing of a room, as an in- 
harmonious juxtaposition of one color to another or 
the introduction of an uncomplementary color will 
unbalance the entire color scheme. The primary 
colors are red, yellow, and blue. Of these, yellow 
is most allied to light, and blue to shade, while red 
is neutral in these respects, being equally allied to 
both. In respect to tene, that of red is warm, and 
that of blue cool, while the tone of yellow is neu- 
tral. Each hue owes its characteristic distinction 
to the proportion, or subordination, of one or other 
of the three primary colors in the composition. It 
follows that in every hue of red, yellow and blue 


are subordinate; in every hue of yellow, red and 


blue are subordinate; and in every hue of d/ue, red 
and yellow are subordinate. In like manner, in 
every hue of green, red is subordinate; in every 
hue of orange, blue is subordinate ; and in every 
hue of purple, yellow is subordinate. 

By the union of two primary colors in the pro- 
duction of a secondary color, the natures of both 
primaries are altered; and as there are only three 
primaries or simple colors in the scale, the two that 
are united harmoniously in a compound color form 
the natural contrast or complement to the remain- 
ing simple or primary color. Notwithstanding all 
the as nd that extends beyond the six positive col- 
ors, it may be said that there are otly three proper 
contrasts of color in nature, and that all others are 
simple modifications of these primary and secon- 

colors. 

Pure red is the most perfect contrast to pure 
green, because of its being characterized among the 
primary colors by warmth of tone. Among the 
secondary colors green is distinguished by coolness 
of ioniny beth being equally related to the primary 
elements of light and shade. 

Pure yellow is the most perfect contrast to pure 
purple, because it is, among the primary colors, the 
most allied to light; while pure purple is, among 
secondary colors, the most allied to shade, both 
being equally neutral as to tone. 

Pure blue is the most perfect contrast to pure 
orange; because it is, among the primary colors, 
not only the most allied to shade, but the coolest in 
tone; while pure orange is, among the secondaries, 
the most allied to light and the warmestin tone. The 
same principles operate throughout all the modifi- 
cations of these primary and secondary colors. 
Such is the simple nature of contrast, upon which 
the beauty of coloring mainly depends. 

These principles of color should be remembered 
in decorating and furnishing a room, particularly if 
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the decoration is in a high tone of coloring. No 
doubt the low tone, or, better still, a monotone 
scheme of decoration, is safer in ordinary hands 
than a scheme where all the colors are intended to 

be carefully balanced. Yet there are many objec- — 


tions to a monotone room. There is no decoration 
so cold or uninviting as a blue room, and none so 
glaring as a red room. Each must have some bit 
of complementary or contrasting color. 

In considering the utility or raison d‘étre of fur- 
niture, the chief use of the room must always be 
remembered. If it is only for the display of a col- 
lection of objects, then the appearance of a museum 
‘is not objectionable. But if it is intended for a 


dining-room, reading-room, or sleeping-room, then 
the comfort of the occupants should be the first con- 
sideration ; and beauty need by no means be over- 
looked because utility is borne in mind. The writer 
had this question of utility very strongly impressed 
upon his mind recently, when calling upon some 
friends; about to take a seat in the most con- 
venient and most prominent chair in the room, set- 
ting out by itself as if it were the only chair to be 


used, he was startled by a cry of fright from the 
ladies ; upon inquiring the cause, was told the chair 
was not to be sat upon, it was only an ornament. 
Is it possible for anything te be more ridiculously 
inappropriate ? 

The temptation to overcrowd a moderately large 
room is perhaps natural, but our small apartment- 
houses bear abundant witness, not only to the em- 
barrassment of visitors at trying to crowd in be- 
tween pieces of furniture, but also to the thought- 
less abuse of schemes and ideas that might have 
given beautiful results. 


AN INCIDENT. 


Aj} least expect to find it, alesson in courtesy 
“q] is given that leaves its impress for days. 
One morning recently, there entered one 
of the elevated cars at the City Hall 
station two men, evidently a mason and his Bees 
One carried a roll of carpet in which was his 
trowel, level, line, ete., while the other carried a 
hoe and a long-handled spade ; these he laid — 
wise under the seats, and the men sat down. e 
brakeman sat near the door, and at once said: 
“ Please don’t leave those there ; some lady might 
catch her dress; put them on the platform.” A 
disappointed look came into the faces of both men 
as the man carried his tools out and stood them up 
at the end of the car. “I'll look after them,” said 
the brakeman, pleasantly. “ Where are you going ?” 
When the man answered, the brakeman replied, 
“ All — You go in and sit with the other man ; 
I'll look out for these.” The workman was so 
unused to such courtesy and consideration that he 
was confused, and looked at the brakeman in amaze- 
ment. At last he comprehended, and with profuse 
thanks went back to his seat. As the cars ap- 
proached the stations the brakeman was careful to 
have the tools entirely out of the way; but the 


‘workman at each station nodded thanks. Some- 


how the sun had an added brightness that day, and 
the time when all men shall feel the kinship of 
brotherhood seemed closer at hand. ; 
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ONE CAUSE OF HEADACHE. 


\)] N optician recently said, what will not sur- 
<¥ prise the thoughtful, that women’s _ 
are weaker than men’s. He says that 
much harm is done by the careless select- 

ing of glasses from an optician’s tray 
without having the eyes tested. He warns all per- 
sons who begin wearing glasses against carelessness 
in the first choice, and says that much of the chronic 
headache is due to imperfect or ignorantly selected 

. This may be described,” he says, “ tech- 
nically as being hypermetropic with myopic astig- 
matism, or myopic with hypermetropic astigmatism 
—in simpler language, being long-sighted with short- 
sighted astigmatism, or short-sighted with long- 
sighted astigmatism. In either of these cases no 
glasses that are compounds of convex curves or con- 
cave curves only, even spheres and cylinders com- 
bined, will give relief; it is only when the exact 
combination of convex spheres with concave cylin- 
ders, or concave spheres with convex cylinders, is 
found that the person who is troubled can see with- 
out strain.” 

A young dressmaker, known to the writer, suf- 
fered seeally for five years from headache, and had 
spent more of her substance than she could afford 
in trying to effect a cure. Accidentally meeting a 
prominent physician, he urged her to see an oculist, 
who discovered defective vision. Spectacles prop- 
erly adjusted cured the headache completely. A 
journalist who had been much limited in his pro- 
fession for years, and feeling certain that he was 
not near-sighted, attended a sister to an oculist’s 
office. The oculist looked at him ~— asked 
some questions about his eyes, which led to an 
examination that revealed that Nature—if Na- 
ture makes her selections for the professions to be 
followed by her children—meant the journalist for 
a sea captain. Properly arranged glasses removed 
the trouble, and the journalist is untrammeled by 
“weak eyes,” as he had been in the habit of think- 
ing his organs of vision, when the real difficulty 
was “strong eyes.” 


A PROTEST AGAINST AN IMPORTATION. 


SIROFESSOR BOYESEN, in a recent 
article in the “Forum” on Types of 
= American Women, pays them many com- 
pliments while he administers some wise 
reproofs, among them this, that the charm 
of the American woman is not in her imitations of 
the habits and manners of foreign women, but in her 
reservation of her own natural distinction. For 
insists on that which all thinkers admit, that 
good manners are the same in every land, and that 
national traits are —— distinct from mere 
manners. He says in closing: 

“We have not yet gotten through the imitative 
stage in our social customs and observances, and no 
one who has an alien model in view can behave 
with perfect naturalness and security. The English 
yoke sits heavily upon that part of New York 
society which claims to be the ‘ best,’ and — the 
girls in particular. That distressing hand-shake 
with the elbow raised at an angle of ninety degrees 
is one of the most recent importations, and is largely 
affected by débutantes, who actually pride them- 
selves on having gotten ‘the latest thing.’ Therule 
not to introduce, for which we are also indebted to 
London, is another heavy incubus, which strangles 
conversation and produces awkwardness and misery. 
But the women who make it a point to be abreast of 
London in all these more or less arbitrary observ- 
ances are apparently unaware that they are robbing 
themselves of their highest charm when they are no 
longer frankly American. It is their national flavor, 
refined by intelligence and culture, which makes 
them a power both at home and abroad; and vo | 
should have the courage to be proud of this national- 
ity, and to show their pride in it by abandoning 
their attitude of aad dependence upon Great 
Britain.” 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


In the still-continued discussion of the domestic 
roblem I notice that much stress is placed upon the 
iffieulties attending the “one servant” question. It 
was an old-fashioned axiom that “one girl did the 
work, but two half did it, while the third only waited 
upon the others.” In the days when housewives loved 
their own voluntary domestic service, and did their 
eae lightening the drudgery by a labor, and 

eeming it no disgrace to be seen in a shining kitchen, 
there was a certain truth in the above . But in 
these days of social shams, of beflou washtubs 
and befurbelowed dressers, when all household service 
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is held to be menial, de ing, and ruinous to the 
‘“* manicured ” fingers which only love to toy with orna- 
mental needlework, when an embroidered “ tidy” hides 
a dusty chair and lace curtains conceal long-unwashed 
windows—in these times of republican disintegration 
and of ing after the unreal shadows of social pres- 
tige—the <4 homespun rules of our grandmothers 
are sadly out of place. Yet it seems to me that the 
literal and coarse (if you will) style of calling “a spade 
a spade” is more to be admired than the sham refine- 
ment which endeavors to hide or gild the unavoidable 
requirements of life. However, this leads away from 
the argument I wish to present—that it ts possible to 
secure faithful service from a “ maid of all work,” even 
in these times of “ kitchen boarders,” as the keeping of 
many domestics has been aptly described. 

Let me illustrate. I know a family living in this 
city who have had in their — for nearly forty 
years one single “ maid of all work,” and who never 
called in outside help. They were refined, cultured 
folks, the father a musician, the mother an artist by 
nature and cultivation, a daughter being educated as a 
teacher, and three sons just growing into manhood, 
when this Irish “ phorn” came into the family— 
six adults, and no domestic drudge among them. Their 
means were narrow, and their comforts limited ; but 
they were upright, kindly, and hopeful-hearted. The 
new girl was as plain and common a specimen as could 
be found, and grieved incessantly for her home and 
her mother. Frequently she would lie stretched at 
full length on the newly scrubbed, bare kitchen floor, 
with her hands folded on her breast, and the tears 
pouring down her face ; when questioned, she always 
said, “I’m measurin’ for me coffin.” One of the lads, 
who wrote frequent letters for her, offered to teach 
her to write them herself. She began bravely, and- 
learned to write her name, but never got further than 
“Oh, my dear mother, Sarah Kay is my name,” with 
which sentences she filled copybooks, and found com- 
fort. After months of homesickness she ually 
yielded to the bright and kindly atmosphere about her, 
and glints of Irish wit began to shine among her tears. 
These gentlefolk did not, of course, exact a finished 
service from their one domestic ; they waited u 
themselves, and shared as much as might be in the 
—— labors, but the stamp of the gentlewoman was 
neither defiled nor defaced by this a tion to cir- 
cumstances. Finally the “ greenhorn” looume invalu- 
able ; faithful and sympathizing when death entered 
the home, and drudgin sontentellll when added calami- 
ties reduced the already limited means. As the deli- 
cate wife and mother became aged and infirm, she 
added the cares of nurse to her already onerous duties, 
and (often without remuneration) continued to share 
the fortunes of the family for nearly forty years. She 
is now a plump and cheery old woman, her face beam- 
ing with smiles, and still holding her place amid a new 
generation and improved ouveundinnen faithful 
servitor and an humble friend. 

This is an unvarnished history of one “ maid of all 
work,” and if, as is averred, “human nature is alwa 
the same,” seems to — that it is possible to be faith- 
served, where kindly consideration is 

e. . 


The women of to-day who are worthy to be 
named as housekeepers still think it no disgrace to 
bear the mistress’s part in the care of a home. 
What they do rebel against is being compelled to 
pay for services that are not worth paying for ; that 
80 many servants are ignorant, careless, extrava- 
gant, unfaithful; that housekeepers abound who 
pay without protest for services that should not be 
tolerated, and by their toleration or indifference 
continually increase the difficulties of those house- 
keepers who, at the sacrifice of comfort, are trying 
to raise the grade of domestic servants in America. 
It is not the woman who is willing to cover the dust 
on a chair with a tidy, or an unwashed window 
with window drapery, who is seeking a remedy, but 
the woman who finds it necessary to manicure her 
nails, not to toy over embroidery but in order 
to satisfy her sense of decency and cleanliness, who 
is trying to solve this problem. 

e instance of the faithful servant referred to 
reads like a page from fiction rather than a page 
from real life. The memory of the “greenhorn ” 
taken in her native simplicity, and trained to be a 
valuable servant, who left for a dollar more a 
month on a week’s notice is too vivid in the minds 
of many housekeepers to justify the belief that the 
giving of personal attention on the part of the 
mistress insures character on the part of the serv- 
ant. Blood tells in the kitchen as well as the parlor, 
and we are beginning to learn it. ) 


In response to a letter written in this department 
not long since came a communication addressed to 
the writer of the letter requesting that it be for- 
warded. The letter requested that the writer be 
informed what she should do to further the interest 
of a young daughter who had learned stenography. 
The professional answered the letter only to find 
that she had no directions that insured her answer 
being delivered. The communication was lengthy, 
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gave family detail, and required an answer that 
could not be published. A contributor, a woman, 
has written three times in regard to a manuscript, 
and neither with the manuscript nor any of the let- 
ters geen it has she given the name of the 
State in which she lives, and the postmark is a cit 
that is within two hours’ ride of three States. Each 
letter that comes is more indignant than the one 
that preceded it, and they will keep coming until 
by some happy chance the omission is detected. 

Not long since a woman made an application for a 
poeition. She was a stranger to the committee to 
whom she wrote a long letter telling her need and 
urging her abilities and fitness for the position, and 
no address. The postmark was “ New York.” 

e finding of the proverbial needle in a haystack 
would be child’s play to the possibility of finding 
this woman. The silences of which people com- 
plain many times are due to just such important 
omissions for the transaction of business through 
the mails. 


Our Younc FOoLks. 
DRESSING DOLLS. 


By Mary C. Hune@errorp. 


4|HERE was once an unfortunate queen 
who was captured by her country’s ene- 
mies and imprisoned, with her little 
daughter, in a lonely tower, where they 
both suffered many hardships. A few 
years later, when their friends were victorious in a 
great battle, the king and queen were allowed to 
reign again, and the little princess, speaking once 
of the lonely prison days, said: “It was hardest 
for mamma, for she had no doll to play with.” 
Every little girl who reads this must know what 
a solace her doll must have been to the little pris- 
oner, and wish, as I do, that history had told 
whether it was a handsome creature that was 
brought from the palace by its little owner, or 
whether it was a poor little second-class dolly that 


the jailer’s daughter had outgrown and pitifully 
given to the unfortunate princess ; but history is 
too busy with the recital of great and stirring events 
to mention such little things, and if it were not for 


the letters and diaries which are sometimes pub- 
lished long after the writers are dead, we should 
never hear the little anecdotes and details which 
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make kings and queens and heroes seem near to 
us. 


It is none to soon to begin to prepare a doll’s 
wardrobe for the summer, and if she is going to the 
seaside, or even to a hotel or cottage by a lake, 
her most necessary dress will be a costame some- 
thing like the one the doll appears in near the head 
of this article. A dress of the kind is also very 
useful for traveling, for nothing is more out of taste 
than showy finery worn upon a journey. 

- Blue flannel trimmed with white braid, or white 
flannel with blue braid, will be pretty for the dress, 
which, as the picture 
shows, is very simply 
made. 

The skirt is a per- 
fectly straight piece of 
material gathered or 
plaited and sewed to a 
waistband. The blouse 
is fitted to the shoul- 
ders, but not sloped un- 
der the arms. It should 
be made long enough to 
fall over the hips, and 
the bottom should have 
an elastic run through # 
the hem to hold it in' 
place around the waist. bit 

The little jacket, or 
reefer, belongs to the 
sailor costume, and will 
be found very useful | 
upon cold or windy ee 
oe It should be made of ladies’ cloth, and for a 
doll eighteen inches in height the back and front 
pieces should be seven and a half inches long. The 
side form, which is to be sewed to the back, is five and 
ahalf inches long. Little half- 
stars on the top of the back and 
side forms show where they are 
to be put together. 

Each piece in the diagram is 
to becutdouble. Only half of 
the collar is given, and the 
dotted line at 
the top shows 
where _ the 
cloth is to be 
folded over. 

The long dot- 
ted line shows 
where to fold 
the collar to 
fit the neck 
when the gar- 
ment is ready 
| to wear. 

The upper 


part of the 
sleeve will need to be five and a half inches long, 
the lower part can be nearly an inch shorter. The 


dotted lines on the drawing are to show how the 
lengthwise thread of the material should run in 
cutting out the sleeves. A great deal depends upon 
laying patterns evenly upon the cloth, and experi- 
enced cutters would rather piece material than cut 
the different portions of a garment in any but the 
correct way of the cloth. 

The sailor costume is completed by a cap, one of 
the kind called a Tam O’Shanter. It should be 
made of blue wool, with a white or red edge to 
the head-band, and a little flat tuft, or pompon, on 
the crown. Such little caps can be bought, but if 
a girl knows how to crochet, she will enjoy making 
one herself. 

Use split zephyr and a steel needle. Make a chain 
of five stitches and join ina ring. Second round, 
work two double crochets in each stitch. Third 
round, one double crochet in every other stitch, and 
two double crochets in every third stitch. Fourth 
and fifth rounds, one double crochet in every other 
stitch, and two double crochets in every fourth 
stitch. Then go on to the twelfth row, putting two 
double crochets in every twelfth stitch, and one 
double crochet in every other stitch. Then make 
five more rows in the same way, with the two double 
erochets in every sixteenth stitch. By this time 
the circle will probably be large enough, and one 
row must be worked without any widening. On 
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the next row begin to narrow, by passing over every 
sixteenth stitch without working into it. Work ten 
rows in this way. Then for the head-band work 
two double crochets in every sixth stitch, and one 
into every other stitch. Work five or six rows 
rather tightly, putting one doable crochet into each 
stitch. 

No matter how many costumes a doll may have 
for full dress or ordinary occasions, common pro- 
priety demands that she should have a good, com- 
fortable supply of nightgowns; and as these are not 
to be found all made up, like ladies’ and children’s 
nightdresses, at the shops, a girl who has a real re- 
gard for her doll’s comfort will have to make them 
at home. 

The lower part, or skirt, may be plain and 
straight, with a hem on the bottom and a half-circle 
cut out on each side at the top to accommodate the 
lower part of the sleeve. 

The yoke may be tucked, or it may be cut out of 
a piece of all-over embroidery of a very small pat- 
tern, and where the gathers are sewed upon the 
yoke a band of narrow inserting may be stitched. 
The same inserting should be used for the neck and 
wrists, with a tiny ruffle of worked edging gathered 
on. 

The sleeve is cut with but one seam, which must 
come under the 
arm. The same 
shaped sleeve can 
be used for the 
sailor blouse. But- 
tonholes, neatly 
made, are needed 
upon nearly all the 
articles worn by a 
| brought 
up doll, for pins 
are very poor fas- 
teners; but, just 

* as in the first arti- 
cle, the descrip- 

tions of garments have taken up so much room that 

there is none left to tell the proper way of working 

a buttonhole. 


BALDWIN BROTHERS’ AMATEUR 
CIRCUS. 


By Hsatmar Bovesen. 
I. 


R. BALDWIN came home late one even- 
|) ing from the city, and before going to bed 
resolved to take a bath. Before un- 
dressing he went into the bath-room, 
ama: turned on the hot and cold water, and 
retired again into his own room to disrobe at his 
leisure. Having divested himself of all his gar- 
ments, he slipped into a bath-robe of rough towel- 
ing, and made his way once more to the small 
apartment whither the rushing water invited him. 
He was just stepping forward to light the gas 
when he knocked against something resembling a 
bucket and upset it into the bath-tub. This acci- 
dent troubled him very little, for the. chambermaid, 
knowing that water was often scarce in the morn- 
ing, was in the habit of drawing a bucketful every 
evening and storing it for use in case of emergen- 
cies. It was this Cealbes which Mr. Baldwin sup- 
posed he had upset; but when he screwed up 
the gas, what a spectacle presented itself to his 
wondering gaze! The water in which he was to 
take his ablutions was alive with black wriggling 
and squirming things. Three or four eels of vary- 
ing sizes were aaa | about like mad, in extreme 
discomfort ; a dozen lizards were trying vainly to 
crawl up the slippery sides; five or six frogs were 
swimming about desperately, with arms akimbo, as 
if they were trying to show off, and pollywogs 
without number were wagging their little tails as if 
their lives depended upon it. 

Mr. Baldwin stood gazing at this lively exhibition 
in speechless amazement. He rubbed his eyes to 
make sure that he was awake; then the thought 
darted through his head that it was his three boys who 
had been playing a trick on him. But if such had 
been their intention, they would have put their rep- 
tiles in the bath-tub, not in a bucket which he 
might and might not upset; and, moreover, such a 
rude practical joke was so unlike them that he could 
not bring himself to believe that they had planned 
it. They were not the kind of boys who found 
pleasure in inflicting pain or annoyance on others, 
and least of all on their parents. Mr. Baldwin dis- 
covered, too, that the bucket had been covered with 
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a towel, and concluded from this that the wriggli 
company had been collected for its own value, 

had quite unintentionally spoiled his bath for him. 
He therefore resolved to bear them no malice, par- 
ticularly as he saw that they were far more uncom- 
fortable than he was. The water was evidently 
too hot for them, and their extraordinary liveliness 
was but the writhings and contortions of pain. Mr. 
Baldwin promptly shut off the hot water, and 
pulled out the plug in the bottom of the bath-tub. 
A lizard and half a dozen pollywogs seized this op- 
portunity to escape into the atnaleo. But that 
would never do. If the whole congregation were 
to follow their example, as obviously they were 
ready to do, the consequences would be awful to 
contemplate. Mr. Baldwin, not wishing to hand 
his fortune over to the plumbers, plunged his arm 
into the water and cut off their retreat. 

But now the question arose, What was he to do 
with them? To wake the boys and bid them re- 
capture their unpleasant pets might perhaps be the 
easiest remedy; but Mr. Baldwin did not like to 
disturb the p of the three vagabonds. They 
would be sure to arouse the whole household, and 
then there would be no end of commotion. He 
much preferred to undertake the job himself. It 
was by no means a pleasant task; but there was no 
help for it. Mr. Baldwin squirmed as much as the 
eels themselves whenever he caught hold of their 
slimy heads or tails; and at least a dozen times they 
slipped through his fingers. He was about to give — 
up in despair, when it occurred to him to go to the 
kitchen for a sieve and a dipper; and by means of 
these useful instruments he succeeded, in the course 
of half an hour, in conveying the disturbers of his 
bath back into their bucket. | 


Il. 

“ Papa,” cried Hannibal the next morning at 
breakfast, “will you buy tickets for our amateur 
circus?” 

He was a handsome, dark-haired boy of eleven, 
with a pair of large brown eyes which danced with 
mischief. A slow, amiable smile, which was ex- 
tremely winning, spread over his features while he 
spoke ; and his father, seeing that smile, found it 
hard to deny him anything he asked. It must be 
admitted, however, that Hannibal had some glaring 
faults. He was a great tease; and often sulk 
when he could not have his own way. In play he 
was always general or king or emperor; aoe he 
would never accept any lesser dignity. Money he 
was very fond of; as his father expressed it, he was 
always on the make. But, on the other hand, he 
was compassionate and generous, and would give 
away his last penny to any one who was poor and 
suffering. He was, in fact, often imposed upon by 
shrewd swindlers; but he never learned wisdom 
from experience. He was the financier of the fam- 
ily, and took much satisfaction in lending his mother 
(who was far from being a financier) small sums 
for car fare, fruit, flowers, or whatever she might 
be inclined to buy. 

In marked contrast to Hannibal in this, as in 
many other respects, was his brother Albert, who 
was the sweetest and most insinuating curly-haired 
little heart-thief that ever the sun shone upon. He 
knew but one use for money, and that was to spend 
it on the spot. He was as light-hearted and gay as 
a lark ; sang early and late; and made peace be- 
tween his brothers when they quarreled. He was 
busy as a beaver from morning till night; invent- 
ive, curious, inquisitive as a ferret, and poked his 
dear little nose into everything in which there was 
room for a dear little nose to be inserted. It is 
positively and literally true that he never was still, 
not even when he was asleep. For whether you 
pinned him in with safety pins or left him uncov- 
ered made no difference. He wriggled sleeping 
over his bed, twisted the blanket and sheets into a 
coil, and usually curled himself up like a squirrel 
near the foot-board, whence his father often carried 
him, shivering, into his own bed. But a worse 
sleeping companion than this same fascinating little 
boy never breathed; and, worn out by his kicks 
and punches and scratches, his father in sheer de- 
spair would make a bag of the blanket, pin him up 
oo carry him back to his own 

In the daytime he was just as incapable of bei 
still. When he talked (and he was very fond of 
talking) he promenaded up and down on the floor, 
and usually twisted his cap or a lock of his hair. 
Handsome he was as a cherub, with yellow hair, 
which was tightly curled, laughing brown eyes, and 
the daintiest little figure that could well be imagined. 
I may as well add, while I am about it, that this 
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young cavalier of nine was very fond of little girls, 
and liked to be dressed up. n he was arrayed 
in his white flannel suit with gilt anchor battons, and 
a wide-brimmed straw hat on his head, he adopted 
a stiff and highly self-respecting gait, quite different 
from his ordinary jerky, hap locomotion. 

I could tell you enough about this little boy to fill 
a whole book; but in that case I should find no 
time to tell you about Baldwin Brothers’ Amateur 
Cireus. It would be unfair, too, to omit mentioning 
the third and youngest brother, Bertrand, who in 
spite of his seven years was an important member 
of the Baldwin household... He was, so to speak, 
the tail or tag end of the family ; and though it has 
been asse on good authority that the tail can 
not wag the dog, this boy did often accomplish the 
difficult task. "He wagged his family. His mother, 
who made a great pet of him, regarded him as the 
most remarkable child that ever had been born. 
And it is undeniable that his sturdy and quaint little 
figure, with the manly bearing and strutting gait, 
was highly attractive. His honest blue eyes, white 
eyebrows, towy-blonde hair, freckled face, and a 
pretty little mouth (that lisped a trifle in speaking) 
made in the eyes of his parents the most charmip 
combination that any one could imagine. An 
when you add to this a nose that always was peeling 
in the summer, and a pair of legs that would have 
done honor to an athlete, you will perhaps be able 
to understand why Bertrand Baldwin, in spite of his 
pugnacity, was a Er favorite. His mother 
thought everything he did and said amusing, and 
encouraged him by her applause to play the monkey, 
which he did with much success. Being the you 
est, he was very apt to imitate his brothers; and his 
brothers were apt to tease him, until, forgetting his 
size, he would attack them, and perhaps get 
worsted in the fight. But that troubled Master 
Bertrand very little. He had a stout heart in his 
small bosom, and never took the measure of his 
enemies before attacking them. He was, therefore, 
most of the time in h.t water, chiefly by reason of 
an excessive sense of his importance, which never 
permitted him to overlook a challenge or a slight. 
Court-plaster and Pond’s Extract were constantly in 
requisition for this youthful champion of seven ; and 
his mother never failed to have a supply of both 
articles on the mantelpiece in her bedroom. Hanni- 
bal averred that his skin was as patched as a crazy 
quilt, but of course that was a gross ion. 

It was the three young gentlemen whom I have 
here described who were seated opposite to their 
father at the breakfast-table, when the eldest opened 
the conversation by alluding to the Amateur Circus. 

“How have you managed to get the tickets 
printed ?” asked Mr. Baldwin, inspecting a small 
square card which was passed to him, bearing the 
inscription : 


THE SELEBRATED BALDWIN BROS,’ 
AMATUR SIRCUS. 


Greatest Show on Earth. 


ADMISSION, 10 CENTS. 


“TI printed them myself, on my printing-press,”’ 
answered Hannibal. 

“ And may I ask,” his father continued, “ what 
you have got in your show?” 

“That we won’t tell,” Albert replied. “ But we 
will promise that you shall have lots of fun.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Baldwin. “I'll take five 
tickets, considering that you have printed them 
yourselves.” 

“Thank you, papa!” cried all the boys in chorus. 

“ And when will you pay for them?” inquired 
Hannibal. “ You know we are having ex- 
penses, and if you don’t mind, we should like the 
money now.” 

“ Very well,” Mr. Baldwin remarked, as he smil- 
ingly pulled out his purse. “Here is fifty cents ; 
but, to be frank, I don’t quite like to buy the cat in 
the bag. Couldn’t you give me just a little idea of 
what your show is going to amount to?” 

“Papa,” said little Bertrand, flattered by his 
father’s interest, “we are going to have a menag- 
erie and an aquarium.” 

“An aquarium! Well, I declare !” 

Mr. Baldwin hid his face in his napkin to conceal 
his laughter. He now understood how all the frogs 
and eels and pollywogs got into the bath-room. 

“ Well, boys,” he said, as he rose from the table, 
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“T am going to be at home to-day, and if I can in 
any way help you with your circus I shall be glad 
to do it.” 

III. 


For a whole week the three boys worked early 
and late to complete the arrangements for their cir- 
cus. Hannibal, who had taken lessons in carpentry 
and knew how to use saw, hammer, and plane, made 
boxes of different sizes, which were to contain the 
animals, while Albert, who had special charge of the 
aquarium, came home half a dozen times a day 
with his pockets full of live treetoads, small turtles, 
and other interesting specimens. There was a frog- 
pond about a quarter of a mile from the house, and 
never was Albert happier than when, with his 
trousers rolled up to his hips, he could wade about 
in the black mud with a crab-net in his hands, cap- 
turing frogs, turtles, minnows, and eels. All sorts 
of slimy and clammy beasts, which his brothers de- 
tested, had an irresistible fascination for him, and 
his father and mother believe that some day he 
will be a naturalist ; for never was there a 
child born who at so early an age undertook .to 
study nature on his own account and without text- 
books or instruction ; from sheer love of it watched 
the habits of reptiles, birds, and beasts until he knew 
more about them than many a grown-up person. 
Here he had a birds’ nest which he was watching ; 
here he had a hornets’ nest which gave him no less 
pleasure; in another place he had a family of 

oung spiders which had just been hatched, or a 
laall of caterpillars whose growth and education 
he was superintending. His most precious treasure 
was a small pocket microscope which his father had 

iven him. With this in his hands he strolled about 
in woods and fields and made his observations. 
Quietly as a mouse he slipped through the bushes 
and with his sharp eyes discovered any living thing 
that moved in the trees, in the grass, or in the 
water. He never needed any one to amuse him, 
for there was nothing under the sun which did not 
interest him and afford him pleasure. 

Next to his microscope he loved a family of 
Japanese rats which: he kept in a bin in the barn. 
These rats were gray and white, with long silky 
fur; but they resembled in shape ordinary rats— 
had the same unpleasant habits and the same long 
scaly tails. They had young on an average once 
in six weeks, and each brood numbered a dozen 
and sometimes more. The young were often 
brought into the house on rainy days; and Albert 
then amused himself by teaching them tricks, put- 
ting them aboard the ships which he sailed in the 
bath-tub, imagining they were sailors, and shouting 
with delight when they climbed up into the masts, 
and sometimes upset the ship and tumbled over- 
board. These small rats crawled all over the three 
boys, and, burrowing into every hole they could 
find, often slipped into their pockets or inside of 
their blouses. Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin detested 
them, and could not endure the touch of them, but 
allowed the boys to keep them on account of the 
great pleasure they afforded them. One evenin 
when Mr. Baldwin went to bed he suddenly — 
up, feeling something alive inside of his pillow, 
which on investigation proved to be two small Jap- 
anese rats; and on another occasion, when he step- 
se into his slippers, he felt something horribly 

ively in the toe of one of them, which impelled 
him to send the slipper flying toward the ceiling. 


A WORD WITH GIRLS. 


FISSYO|\VERY girl desires to be attractive, but 
Ff =) many girls make the mistake of thinking 
} 04) that beauty is the first requisite. This 
> iN is a great mistake. This winter I have 
<=) been meeting some young girls frequently, 
and have learned some lessons. One of the prettiest, 
if not the prettiest, of the number is the least attract- 
ive, because she is selfish. Her own comfort, her 
own pleasure, appeals to her first, always. She will 
make an engagement and break it without the 
slightest hesitancy. Her beauty gives her not the 
least advantage after the first weeks of acquaintance. 

Another girl, whose best friend could not call 
her pretty, is wonderfully attractive. The other girls 
turn to her for suggestions, and they are usually 
followed ; if she makes an appointment she keeps it ; 
if she takes the responsibility for any part of the 
work the girls are attempting to do, she does it 
thoroughly. 

Another girl comes into the circle, sits down, 
folds her hands, and does not even take the trouble 
to look interested. Not long ago there was a picture 
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girl and a girl friend. The following conversation 
was supposed to be taking place: 

“What do you find to talk about meeting the 
same people so constantly? How do you manage ?”’ 

“T just sit and smile and try to look intelligent.” 

The girl who tries to look intelligent must have a 
desire to please strong enough to make her put forth 
some effort, when she meets people, to interest them. 
It is a question whether a thoroughly selfish girl is 
ever an attractive one. 

There is another mistake we make that robs us 
of both power and pleasure: we think ourselves 
sensitive when we are simply self-conscious. We 
go through the world expecting people to notice us 
to the exclusion of others, to take extra steps to 

t us; we decide from some trifling act that they 
o not think of us as we do of them ; make ourselves 
miserable by a thousand fancies that we should 
never entertain for a moment, and actually think 
ourselves superior to others because we entertain 
such thoughts, “because we are so sensitive.” It 
is not sensitiveness, it is out-and-out self-conscious- 
ness, which is next door to selfishness, and, when 
nursed and cherished, is much more pernicious in its 
effects on the character. If we study our own 
manners, we will find that we are constantly resent- 
ing what we are pleased to term “slights,” and as a 
consequence are many times rude, and intentionally 
rude. Now we can make up our minds to one 
thing. A sensitive person is never intentionally 
rude. A sensitive person is quick to understand 
the mood or condition of another, rather than the 
expression of another's feelings. Sensitive means 
quickness of understanding as well as quickness of 
feeling, and brings people closer together instead of 
separating them. If we wish to gain the love and 
interest of those whom we meet, we must first forget 
ourselves; a forgetfulness that goes far to produce 
the desirable quality we call attractiveness, a quality 
that we find, as we grow older, is quite independent 
of beauty. 


WHEN A POLICEMAN WAS NEEDED. 


> 5 vy\SUALLY the idea of rough, rude behavior 

| | is associated with dirt, rags, and igno- 
rance. Butthisisamistake. The other 
afternoon there floated up to my window 
| faintly the sound of a woman’s voice 
singing, accompanied by a wheezy accordion. After 
a little time it came nearer, and at last sounded 
under my window; but there were other sounds 
now—boys’ and girls’ voices. Presently there was 
a “whoop,” and the broken voice and wheezy 
music stopped. This was followed by the angry 
voice of the woman, and the rude voices of chil- 
dren. I looked out. A group of boys and girls, 
none under twelve years of age, were gathered on 
stoops opposite, laughing at the woman, who was try- 
ing to pull the little shawl back over her head. She 
carried on one arm a large bundle tied in a shawl; 
it was quite heavy, and pulled the woman, who 
was not large, over to one side. After adjusting 
her hood she began her melancholy music again, 
when a boy stole up behind her and threw a string 
over her head which caught under her chin; he 
jerked it, pulling her head back, and evidently hurt 
her; she put up her hand to catch the string, but boy 
and string were at the corner, the boy laughing as 
though it were the most harmless and innocent 
amusement. While’ she was scolding that boy, 
another stole up and pulled the shaw! off her head ; 
now there was renewed laughter from all the group ; 
not one had the heart to see the cruelty. When 
she turned to catch the boy who pulled her hood, 
another poked her bundle, the knot untied, and the 
things in the bundle were scattered in the dirt. 
The poor thing sat down beside them, and cried 
while she scolded and shook her fists at the chil- 
dren, who were laughing. She gathered her things 
up, tied her bundle while wiping the tears from 
her cheeks with the back of her hand, and when 
the bundle was tied up walked away crying. 

Every boy and girl in that group lives in nice 
houses, where there is dven luxury. Every boy and 
girl was well dressed, yet not one had enough courage 
to defend a poor, homeless woman, but apparently 
enjoyed her anger and misery. I do not believe 
there is a tenement-house in the city where the 
woman would be so treated, and probably the police- 
men, who are always more on the alert in tenement- 
house districts, would have protected her. The 
neighborhood where this happened is supposed to be 
peopled by those who require policemen only for 
protection, not as forces to keep them in order, so 
their absence is a compliment which on this occa- 
sion their children did not deserve. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION.’ 


By THE Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


{i notion that the story of the Transfiguration 
is the story of a dream may be dismissed with- 
out much argument at the outset. If it was dreamed 
by one of these witnesses, and afterward narrated 
by him, it is hardly credible that the narrative 
would have been received against the testimony of 
the other two. And aconcurrentdream is as much 
out of the order of nature as a supernatural visita- 
tion. Like some other hypotheses that assume the 
honorable title of “ rational,” this one is peculiarly 
contrary to reason. 

If, however, we accept what is certainly a com- 
mon view of the spirit world, I know not how this 
episode can be interpreted at all; it can only be re- 

ed as an event wholly miraculous, equally out 
of the order of nature and of the supernatural. 
That common view of the spirit world is nebulous 
at best, but it may be briefly stated thus: Death is 
asleep ; atdeath the soul goes into a semi-conscious 
condition, and lives in some far-off lotus land of 
dreams; the body waits in the grave the summons 
of the last trump; in a thousand years or a thou- 
sand centuries, whenever time shall have finished 
its cycle and the end shall have come, the body will 
rise from its resting-place and become that soul’s 
future habitation ; the scattered portions of human 
bodies taken up by grass and grain and incorporated 
in infinite forms of vegetable and animal life will 
be brought together by the command of God— 
for nothing is too difficult for the Almighty—and 
then the long-broken ¢urrent of life will begin 
again. 

“These ashes, too, this little dust, 
A Father’s care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and dreary sleep.” 


On this notion of death and resurrection we must 
imagine,that Moses and Elijah were especially called 
from their long sleep in death for this special inter- 
view; what became of them after their premature 
resurrection, whether they waited in loneliness for 
their companions or whether they went back to 
their long sleep, I shall leave those to guess who 
adopt a hypothesis so crowded with difficulties— 
rational, interpretative, and moral—as this heart- 
breaking and wholly unscriptural hypothesis seems 
to me to be. 

As I read the New Testament, there is to the be- 
liever no break in the continuity of life; no “long 
and dreary sleep ;” no waiting for a future and far- 
off resurrection ; no “happy land, far, far away ;”’ 
no further use for this lame, blind, deaf, ailing, 
sick body after it is laid away in the grave ; no con- 
ceivable use in preserving it by embalming, or stone 
sarcophagus, or iron casket, or closed tomb. It is 
the soldier’s tent: his campaign is over ; he is at 
home; and the sooner it is made over into some 
new and valuable thing the better. It is the emi- 
grant’s wagon: he has reached his destination; the 
wagon has served its purpose, but its journeys have 
come to an end; knock it to pieces and turn its 
material to good account. Of the resurrection of 
this body, corrupt, decaying, evanescent, the Bible 
gives no hint; on the contrary, repudiates it in 
strongest terms. When the death-angel appears to 
the disciples, saying, Follow me, the chains fall off 
from the long-fettered soul; he carries not a link 
of them away to encumber his future freedom. 
Whether Swedenborg’s fancy of a spiritual body be 
true I know not. Having no faith in him as a 
prophet, his revelations seem to be but the imagin- 
ings of a fine and poetic soul. But, true or false, 
the resurrection is accomplished when life is ended, 
and the soul and the breath leave the body forever 
at the same moment. Thank God it is so. Thank 
God my mind is not to be forever fettered by the 
conditions imposed upon it by an easily wearied 
brain, nor my heart checked in its aspirations by a 
body gross and sensual and earthy. 

As little authority is there for the notion of the 
happy land “far, far away.” The Bible never so 
represents it. The heavenly Jerusalem is a holy 
city let down to the earth. Heavenis at hand. If 
it has geographical limits of any sort, earth is not 
beyondthem. What powers of soul-flight to the 
other and far-off worlds the soul may possess, who 
can tell? What explorations it may make into 
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secrets of the universe into which telescope and 
spectroscope pry in vain, who dare guess? The stars 
may be other continents whither the emancipated 
wander, as here we travel through fereign countries, 
carrying our bodies like heavy and cumbersome bag- 
gage. But whatever other lands may be opened to 
the winged spirits, the earth is not closed to them. 
Whatever other companionship may be theirs, the 
companionship of earth is not denied them. They are 
all ministering spirits; weliveand walk in the midst 
of them. If our ears were adjusted to such delicate 
music, we might hear their songs ; if our eyes were 
not so gross and sensuous, we might perceive their 
now invisible forms. When the prophet touched 
the eyes of the young man, and he looked up, he 
saw the horizon full of the horses and chariots of 
the Lord encamped around Elisha ; they were not 
then summoned from a far-off land for his protec- 
tion. When Elisha recalled the wandering spirit 
of the boy to the dead body, it had not far to travel 
to return to its earthly tent. -When Christ called 
with a loud voice, “ Lazarus, come forth,” the spirit 
was within hearing and could obey. When Christ 
hung on the cross, with the dying thief beside him, 
he was able to say, “ This day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” No long interval of weary cent- 
uries was to be first wasted in useless sleep. When 
Paul, imprisoned at Rome, looked forward with 
longing to the hour of his liberation, it was not that 
he might find Job’s couch, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest, 
but that he might depart and be with Christ, which 
is far better.’ That there are in the 
Bible which seem to point to a great and universal 
resurrection at some far-off period, I frankly con- 
cede. But that this is its general teaching I 
vigorously and earnestly deny. All its teaching 
is pictorial. It all me of that which is to us 
incomprehensible. Any clear, definite, and accu- 
rate conception of the spirit world is impossible. 
But the picture of a long rest, a soul living 
unclad or asleep, or waiting in some reception- 
room of heaven for its habiliments, presents far 
more difficulties to the reverent student of Scripture 
than the view which holds that the judgment day 
has already dawned; that the dead are passing in a 
continuous procession from earth to God’s judgment 
bar ; that death and resurrection are simultaneous ; 
that the separation between earth and heaven is a 
narrow partition, and death is but the swinging of 
the door; and that the dead are living, more truly 
living than we, and living often close at hand, so 
close that we are surrounded by them as by a cloud 
of witnesses, so close that the evil spirits breathe into 
our souls pestiferous imaginations and blasphemous 
thoughts, so close that we have need to arm our- 
selves to fight, not merely against flesh and blood, 
but also against the Prince of the power of the air, 
against wicked spirits in high places.* So close, too, 
that mothers still keep watch and ward over their chil- 
dren, and the friend still serves by subtle influences 
as guide and inspiration of his friend. O mother! 
laying down at last your weary burden, and only too 
glad to lay it down, but that you cannot bear to be 
separated from the children whose strength is so 
small and whose need is so great, who has ever told 
you that you are to be separated from them? They 
shall be separated from you; but you shall not be 
separated from them. 

If you ask on what do I base this belief, how do 
I know that it is not a fancy, I answer, partly on 
intimations and suggestions of Scripture, partly on 
the all but universal belief of the world in spirits and 
spirit communications. Much of this may be super- 
stition; more of it may be fraud; but neither 
superstitions nor frauds grow without root out of 
nothing; and the universality of the superstitions 
and the success of the frauds are themselves illus- 
trations of the reality on which the superstition 
feeds and which the fraud simulates. 

This may seem a long introduction ; yet I know 
not how I could make it shorter. Accepting this 
conception of the spirit world, as a world all about 
us, as a world in which we live, as a world from 
which we are separated only by our own dullness 
of sense and heaviness of vision, the story of the 
Transfiguration ceases to be a strange episode, a 
breaking in upon the order of nature and the super- 
natural. It will seem, rather, strange that many 
a follower of Christ has not known a like experi- 
_ of communion with the sainted and the risen 

Christ was accustomed to retire from the haunts 
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of men, from even the companionship of his own 
disciples, and spend all night in prayer among the 
hills of Galilee. Of these secret and sacred com- 
oe this story of the Transfiguration gives us 
our only glimpse. On this occasion he took his 
three most intimate friends with him, and they saw, 
and they have recorded for us, the story of his 
night watchings. We are not to think of his pray- 
ing as a Jacob-like wrestling with God. The spirit 
of his only recorded prayers forbids such a con- 
ception of his night ee The Lord’s 
on is the language of petition, but also of quiet 
and calm assurance. His intercessory prayer in 
the seventeenth chapter of John is a thanksgiving, 
but the thanksgiving of one to whom intimacy 
with the Father is no rare experience, but a per- 
a ps joy. Even the agony in Gethsemane, so 

ar as the very brief account gives us ay es 
knowledge of it, was a wrestling with his own bodily 
nature, not a wrestling with God, and his part was 
ever the same in its triumphant refrain, “ Thy will, 
not mine, be done.” These nights of prayer were 
nights of communion ; nights in which the obscur- 
ity of sense was cleared away, and the half-enfran- 
chised soul saw and communed with the souls that 
were wholly freed from the dimness and the dark- 
ness of the flesh, and most of all with the Father, 
whom no eye of flesh ever has seen or ever can see. 
And on the one occasion when his three friends 
were permitted to share his place of prayer with 
them, they caught also the inspiration of his spirit, 
and beheld two of the cloud of witnesses that were 
watching over them, that are ever watching over 


us. 
If, however, this incident, thus interpreted, affords 
us a new sense of the reality and the presence of 
the spirit world, it also guards us against going out 
of the activities of an earthly existence to in 
in reveries and dreams concerning the invisible. 
Their presence may well serve as an inspiration ; 
their ministry may be real and helpful; but we 
—_ not turn aside from present duty for converse 
with them. If ever any of us are inclined to listen 
to the voices of the voiceless dead, the one voice 
that to us out of the cloud, and the only 
voice, is, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye him.” If we are ever in- 
clined to turn our longing eyes toward this impal- 
pable world and seek for some materialized form of 
the invisible dead, we may well remember that the 
glimpse of the law-giver and the prophet was but a 
glimpse, and that when the disciples’ eyes were 
open they saw no one save Jesus only. If we are 
inclined to abide on the mount of vision, and sub- 
stitute spiritual ecstasy for practical duty, we shall 
do well to recall the ng that waited at the foot 
of the Mount for Jesus’s return, bringing power of 
healing for the poor demoniac boy, and to remember 
that the poor we have always with us, and that the 
hours of inspiration are meant only to equip us with 
a larger sympathy, a broader human love, and a 
profounder curative and healing faith as a prepara- 
tion for the work of casting the devil out of those 
that abide in the valley. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


_— G the twelve apostles those who best 
understood the words of Jesus were Peter, 
James, and John, the three fishermen who had been 
drawn together as friends and companions before 
they became disciples. 

is was doubtless the reason why Jesus so often 
made them his special companions, and why, on the 
night of the transfiguration, when he went up into 
the mountain to pray, he took them with him, leav- 
ing the rest of his disciples on the plain below. 

ey were all sorrowful and perplexed. Only a 
few days before Jesus had told them that while he 
was, as they said, Christ, the Son of God, he was 
soon to be shamed and scourged and put to death, 
and the assurance that the third day he should rise 
again did not comfort them in the least. In all 
their experience the death of the worker had ended 
his personal work. 

he really were the Christ, how could he finish 
his work and yet be rejected and killed? If he 
were the Son of God, why should he let his enemies 
triumph over him? If he died, would he not be 
forever lost to them, as Moses and Elias and all the 
other prophets were? No doubt Peter and Jam 
and John more than the others had been thinking 
and talking about these strange sayings. They - 
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were all with the work and travel of the day, 
and the disciples were heavy with sleep, yet they 
loved their Master too well to leave him to his lone- 
liness, so they kept watch while he prayed. 

He looked to them like any common man, with 
a body like their own, and, as he knelt there, was 
he not praying, just as they did, for help and 
strength ? i he not — them to say “ Our 
Father ” just as he did ? at did it mean that 
he was the Christ, the Son of God, and yet was to 
die by the hands of wicked men ? 

But suddenly, as they looked, they saw a change 
come upon their Master. He was no longer a 
weary man, with a pale, sorrowful face. His coun- 
tenance brightened and glowed until it shone like 
the sun, and his garments were white and glisten- 
ing—whiter than snow, more radiant than any- 
thing their eyes had ever seen. They were not 
heavy with sleep any — ; they were wide awake, 
.and, as they looked in silent awe, two other shining 
ones stood by their Master. They also were in 
the form of men, but glorious in appearance, and 
the disciples in some way knew that these were 
Moses and Elijah. They heard the words they 
spoke as they talked with Jesus, talking of this 
same death, which had seemed to them so terrible, as 
if it was all a part of God’s plan; a part of the work 
for which Jesus came, and not the end of it; the 
very work for which Moses and Elijah prepared 
the way. 

It is not strange that the disciples were so filled 
with awe and wonder that they knew not what they 
said. They saw for the first time their Master 
looking like the Son of God, and the two greatest 
prophets come back to earth to help him in his 
mission. But Moses and Elias seemed to be depart- 
ing, and Peter, who had been the one to say, “ Be it 
far from thee, Lord,”’ when Jesus talked of his eruci- 
fixion, spoke hastily to beg that they might be 
allowed to build three booths upon the mountain, 
that Jesus and his glorious companions might 
remain there together. 

Even while he was speaking they vanished, and 
over them all came a cloud of glory overshadowing 
Jesus and his disciples. Peter forgot his foolish 
words, for out of the cloud came a solemn voice 
saying, * This is my beloved Son: hearhim.” The 
disciples fell upon their faces and were sore afraid, 
until Jesus came and touched them, saying, in his 
own loving tones, “ Arise, and be not afraid.” 

When they rose the heavenly vision had van- 
iehed : there was only Jesus with them; no longer 
in shining garments and glorious to look upon, but 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 

Instead of staying on the mountain with Moses 
and Elias, he led them down to where the multitude 
was waiting to be taught, and the poor father to 
have his lunatic son healed. 

Peter and James and John kept in their own 
hearts what they had seen, and though they did not 
wholly understand it then, they did after a time, 
when the things of which Moses and Elias had 
talked came to pass. Their eyes had seen these 

rophets, dead for hundreds of years; they had 
heal them talk of what was now going on and 
about to be done on earth, and they could better 
realize that Jesus also, though withdrawn from 
sight into the heavens, still lived, caring for his 
people, conscious of their needs, and working with 
them. They had received— 

1. Proof of intelligent, active, personal existence 
after death. 

2. Testimony to the unbroken chain of God’s 
providence and control in this world. 

3. Confirmation of the divinity and authority of 
Jesus Christ. 

4. Illustration that immortality may be veiled by 
mortality, and of the glory that shall be revealed 
by its unveiling. 


IN A MINING TOWN. 


By HowaRp A. VAUGHN. 


NE Sunday evening, several months ago, I 
attended divine services in one of the small 
mining towns of our Western frontier. The build- 
ing was a rickety old affair, built by the miners in 
the early days of the camp, and had served for all 
kinds of meetings and amusements. The preacher 
was a frail-looking young man of medium size, 
thick, dark, flowing hair, and deep, expressive gray 
eyes, which harmonized well with the peculiar ear- 
nestness of his face and the profound tenderness 
and sympathy of his voice. The audience was 
composed of that rough, generous class usually 
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found on the frontier in our mining towns: there 
were gamblers and drinkers, and men who for years, 

rhaps, had not been in a home, had forgotten its 
benatien and charm, and who now never spoke but 
their sentences were disfigured with profanity, 
slang, or vulgarity ; there was also a sprinkling 
of people of education and culture. That young 
preacher, with that deep, sympathetic voice, which 


rose and fell and vib like the swell of an organ, 
seemed in strange contrast with the general sur- 
roundings of the place. 


When he arose to speak, all eyes were riveted 
upon him, and a feeling of = expectancy seemed 
to pervade the audience. e subject of his dis- 
course was the brotherhood of man. He showed 
how Christ had come from heaven to emphasize 
and sanctify this relation, how he had lived here 
to exemplify our obligations to God and to each 
other. By a gradual and natural process, after 
showing how the universe of matter was connected, 
and hinting that a similar relation might exist in 
the mental and spiritual world, he claimed that we 
were in a measure responsible for our associates. 
God them in our charge, and they had a 
right to our protection. Then, with a quivering 
voice, whose every vibration seemed a perfect re- 
sponse to the profound shades of emotion within, 
said he: “ There are men before me whom I love, 
men for whom I have been praying and agonizing 
to God, men for whom I would cut off this hand. 
There are before me men of strength and genius, 
who are capable of adorning almost any position in 
our country, either political or commercial. Gen- 
tlemen! J claim your protection! I claim the 
protection which the strength of your manhood 
enables you to give. I offer you mine. Will 
you take it? Some years ago a wealthy old 
Quaker gentleman left his home in New Jersey 
for a trip in the West. He reached Chicago, 
in safety, late one evening; but being entirely 
unacquainted with city life, he thought he would 
follow the crowd which got off of the train. But 
when the crowd had broken up and disappeared 
in various directions, the old man was at a loss what 
todo. He was decoyed into a den of river thieves. 
‘Would thou like to retire now ?’ said the villain 
who had brought him there. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I 
will wash first.’ While washing, the old gentle- 
man, whose suspicions were already aroused by the 
— of the place, overheard the conversation 

these men. He heard the voice of the one who 
had brought him say: ‘Here is a man Chicago 
has never seen, and she will be none the wiser if 
she never sees him again.’ ‘Are you ready to 
retire?’ continued the same voice to the old man, 
apparently impatient for his life and money. 
‘No,’ said he, coming in from the washroom, “I 
will see how the weather is first.’ He stepped out 
upon the stoop, and looked around as if scanning 
the heavens. He had a chance to escape, but the 
brave old man would not act the part of a coward. 
He looked in upon those ruffians who were intently 
watching him, and said, in a clear, ringing tone, 
‘Gentlemen, I want my valise. The men were 
paralyzed by his majestic attitude and voice, and 
not a movement was made. ‘Gentlemen, I want 
my valise,’ again rang out the clarion voice of the 
grand old Quaker. Not a movement, not a breath ; 
the men sat as if petrified, as if under some mighty 
spell. The old man walked fearlessly past them to 
the further end of the room where his valise set, 
ee re it up, walked back to the doorstep, halted, and, 
ooking back, said: ‘Good-night, gentlemen.’ The 
first person he met on the street in that deserted 
part of the city was a young man. Said he, 
‘Young man, I'm a stranger in this city; I claim 
your protection.’ 

“Gentleman,” continued the speaker, after a 
while his audience seemed hanging in breath- 
ess suspense on his words—*“ gentlemen, I am a 
stranger in this place; I claim your protection. In 
this strange state called life, which begins with a wail 
of agony and ends in that awful tragedy of death, 
I claim your protection. I offer you mine; will 
you give me yours ?” 

The speaker, after standing a few seconds, sat 
down as if overcome with emotion. We all re- 
mained breathless for a moment, as if we expected 
him to say something more. I had heard sermons 
on fellowship and sympathy, I had read different 
writings upon those subjects, but never before did 
I really know what the brotherhood of man was. 
For weeks the words, “I claim your protection,” 
were ever ringing in my ears. Every person I 
would see, especially where there was apparent 
need of help, the words of the preacher would ring 
in my ears: “I claim your protection.” 


“pression of our appreciation and sympathy. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


HOW CAN WE HELP OUR PASTOR IN HIS 
WORK? 


2 Thess. iii., 1; Col. iv., 3; Ex. xvii., 8-13.) ~ 


Be us rid our minds of the popular fallacy that 
pastors generally have an easy time. Our pas- 
tor’s work is not only to preach a sermon now and 
then to please and edify, but he is the under shep- 
herd whom God has set over us, to go before us, to 
lead us in and out, and to care for us, after the ex- 
ample of the Good Shepherd. Paul’s letters reveal 
the heart of the true pastor—his yearning love, his 
constant care, his striving with God for his people. 
The best way by which we can understand this is 
by heartily taking up some Christian work our- 
selves. After we have led a few prayer-meetings, 
and borne on our hearts souls in which we have 
become interested, and have tried to be “all things 
to all men, that we might by all means save some,” 
we shall have a faint idea of a pastor’s burden. Let 
us “ esteem them very highly in love for their work’s 
sake ;” without doubt we shall find other reasons, 
but this is enough for a beginning. 

The enemies of the Lord are abroad, making in- 
roads upon our churches, and many a pastor’s hands 
and heart are heavy as he watches the contest. Let 
us rally around our pastor and stay up his hands 
and cheer his heart “until the going down of the 
sun,” then, when the church militant shall have be- 
come the church triumphant, we shall also bear our 
part in the songs of rejoicing. 

We can best help our pastor when we can exer- 
cise toward him that true Christian love which 
Phillips Brooks says “finely combines a pare, un- 
selfish perception of the essential quality of a char- 
acter with a warm personal gratitude for what that 
character bestows on us.” 

The one request that Paul repeats over and over 
again has been the burden of many a pastoral 
letter since: “ Pray for me.” 

We can help him by not choosing for ourselves 
the way in which to serve. The helpers most 
needed in our churches are those who will stand 
ready to do any work anywhere. It is said that 
when Strasburg Cathedral was nearly completed, 
& peasant woman came to the master-workman 
with a beautiful stone that she had spent many 
years in polishing, and asked him to give it a place 
in the temple-building. He told her that every 
stone was in its place; but some one said that there 
was a vacant niche upon the spire, but beauty 
would be lost up there, for no eye could see it. She 
answered, “ Put it there; my Lord and his angels 
can see it.”” Let us, as we bring our service to our 
pastor, offer it in this spirit, willing that he shall use 
us where he sees best. Wecan help him by the ex- 
When 
his prayers and words have helped us to bear a trial 
or overcome a temptation, let us tell him so and thank 
him. The growing love, faith, and earnest service 
which the pastor sees in the new converts are helps 
to him. Let us tell him of these things as we see 
them in those whom we have means to understand 
even better than he. Let us seek for encouraging 
signs in our church work, and speak to him of 
them. 

Paul said: “ Receive not an accusation against an 
elder, but before two or three witnesses.” The 
Christian who will speak against his pastor or allow 
others to, unreproved, has need to learn more of 
Christ. The secret of most of the fault-finding in 
churches is that some are aggrieved because their 
ideas are not carried out. If we were all striving 
together to win souls, “in honor preferring one 
another,” how much lighter our pastor’s heat 
would be! 

Let us love, reverence, follow, help, and pray for 
those whom the great Head of the Church has set 
over us, to the end that “the word of the Lord 
may have free course and be glorified.” 

References: Is. lii., 7, 8; Jer. iii., 15—xxiii., 4; 
Rom. i., 8-12—ix., 3—x., 1—xii., 1—xv., 30—xvi., 
1-4; 1 Cor. i., 10—xvi., 18; 2 Cor. iii., 1-3; Gal. 
vi., 2, 6; Phil. i., 19, 20—ii., 29, 30; 1 Thess. 
iv., 1, 2—v., 12, 13, 25; 2 Thess. i., 3-5; 1 Tim. 
v., 17-19; 2 Tim. i, 16-18—ii., 2— iii, 14; 
Philem. 4-7; Heb. xiii., 7, 17, 18; 1 Pet. iv., 
10; 2 John iv., 8. 

Daily Readings: (1) 2 Cor. i., 1-14; (2) Eph. 
vi., 10-20; (3) Phil. ii.. 1-18; (4) Col. i., 9-29; 
(5) 1 Thess. iii, 1-15; (6) 3 John 1-14; (7) 
2 Thess. iii., 1; Col. iv., 5; Ex. xvii., 8-13. 
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